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CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1941-42 | a 
t aw 
June 7 Saturday Alumni Day \ | 
June 8 Sunday Convocation Sunday 2 
June 9 Monday College Day 
June 10. Tuesday Summer Convocation | 
June 11 Wednesday Spring Quarter ends 
June 12-20 Quarterly Recess 
; SUMMER QUARTER 
Teie a3 Seated } Registration for the Summer Quarter i 
June 24 Tuesday Summer Quarter begins; classes meet* 
July 4 Friday Independence Day: a holiday 
July 23 Wednesday 
July 24 Thursday p Registration for the Second Term of the Summer Quarter . 
July 25 Friday 
July 25 Friday First Term of the Summer Quarter ends 
July 28 Monday Second Term of the Summer Quarter begins i 
Aug. 18-23 Entrance Examinations 
Aug. 24 Sunday Convocation Sunday 
Aug. 28 Thursday Autumn Convocation; Summer Quarter ends 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Sept. 22-26 I \ Symposia and Lectures; Alumni School 
Sept. 27-29 eed \ Academic Festival 
Sept. 27 Saturday § Alumni Day 
Sept. 28 Sunday Service of Thanksgiving and Commemoration; Festival Cor 
Sept. 29 Monday Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation i 
AUTUMN QUARTER 
Sept. 30-0ct. 6 Freshman Week 
ae p eed } Registration for the Autumn Quarter 
Oci. 7 Tuesday Autumn Quarter begins; classes meet* 
Nov. 20 Thursday Thanksgiving Day: a holiday 
Dec. 1-6 ; Entrance Examinations y 
Dec. 14 Sunday Convocation Sunday ad 
Dec, 19 = Friday Winter Convocation; Autumn Quarter ends X A 
Dec. 20~Jan. 4 Quarterly Recess ‘ae 
1942 ' 
WINTER QUARTER : 
Jan. 5 Monday Winter Quarler begins; registration; classes meet* 


Feb. 12 Thursday  Lincoln’s Birthday: a holiday "i 
Feb. 23 Monday Celebration of Washington’s Birthday: a holiday | 


Mar. 2-7 Entrance Examinations i 
Mar. 15 Sunday Convocation Sunday 
Mar. 20 Friday Spring Convocation; Winter Quarter ends 

Mar. 21-29 Quarterly Recess 


SPRING ‘QUARTER | 


Mar.30 Monday Spring Quarter begins; registration; classes meei* l 
May 30 Saturday Memorial Day: a holiday 
June 13 Saturday Alumni Day . 

June 14 Sunday Convocation Sunday j 
June 16 Tuesday Summer Convocation i 
June 17 Wednesday Spring Quarter ends . i 


* Classes scheduled to meet on the opening day of the Quarter will meet on that day; others will meet 
according to their regular schedules. 
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These Announcements contain detailed informa- 
tion concerning the courses of study in the College. 
and in the Divisions, covering the fields of arts, 
literature, and science; and general information 
concerning the Professional Schools. A prospec- 
tive student who is interested in professional work 
at the University may obtain detailed information 
by writing for the Announcements of the Pro- 
fessional School in which he is interested. 


The statements contained in these Announce- 
menis are subject to change without notice should 
the necessity for change arise. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 
ty 


In 1941 The University of Chicago celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

The present University was preceded by an earlier institution, now known as the Old 
University, which was incorporated in 1857 and was located on a site donated by Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas on Cottage Grove Avenue between Thirty-third and Thirty-fifth 
streets. Small in size and collegiate in character it fulfilled its function until 1886, when it 
was forced by financial difficulties to close its doors. It had granted a total of 312 degrees, 
and its alumni were subsequently “adopted” by the new University. 

In 1889 the American Baptist Education Society resolved to aid in the establishment of 
a new collegiate institution in Chicago, and John D. Rockefeller subscribed $600,000 on con- 
dition that $400,000 additional should be pledged within a year. Under the leadership of 
Thomas W. Goodspeed and Frederick T. Gates, Secretary of the Education Society, the 
necessary pledges were obtained. Marshall Field presented a tract of land as a site, and on 
September 10, 1890, The University of Chicago was incorporated. The first Board of Trus- 
tees consisted of twenty-one members, with E. Nelson Blake as President of the Board. 
Mr. Blake was soon succeeded by Martin A. Ryerson, who served with distinction until 
1922, when Harold H. Swift, an alumnus of the University, was chosen to the presidency 
(now chairmanship) of the Board. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees after incorporation William Rainey Harper 
was appointed President of the University. He was then thirty-four years of age. He had 
been graduated from Muskingum College at fourteen and had received his Ph.D. from 
Yale at eighteen. He had taught at the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, and 
at the time of his appointment to the presidency he was Professor of Hebrew in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Harper insisted that the new institution should be envisaged as a real university, 
with a faculty and facilities adequate not only for undergraduate teaching but for the pur- 
suit of advanced studies and research. Mr. Rockefeller, convinced of the soundness of this 
view, added $1,000,000 to his initial gift, and in December, 1890, a broad outline of Dr. 
Harper’s plans was presented to the Board of Trustees and adopted. 

The first President assumed his duties at the University on July 1, 1891, which, because 
of the significance of that event, has been celebrated as the date of the founding of the Uni- 
versity. A year was devoted to the selection of the faculty, the development of educational 
and architectural plans, and the completion of the first building—Cobb Lecture Hall. At- 
tracted by Dr. Harper’s conception of a university and by salaries that were then consid- 
ered astonishing, a remarkable faculty was assembled. It included eight former presidents 
of universities or colleges and a number of the leading scholars and scientists of the country. 
When, on October 1, 1892, the doors of Cobb Lecture Hall were opened to students, the 
faculty numbered 120 and the students 594. 

Fortunately, the University had from the beginning a well-conceived architectural plan. 
The first buildings were constructed of Indiana limestone in a late Gothic style, and, al- 
though the Quadrangles now represent the work of various architects, the harmony of må- 
terial and style has been faithfully preserved. Within the first five years thirteen buildings 
were erected. During the next ten years eighteen were added. Today, on the campus of 
105 acres extending along both sides of the Midway, there are eighty-five buildings. 
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From the day ofits foundation the University was in many important respects a pioneer- 
ing institution. It was the first major university which from the beginning accepted women 
as students on an equal basis with men. In 1892 it established a university press for the 
publication of the work of scholars and scientists. By the organization of the curriculum on 
a quarter instead of a semester basis the first opportunity was afforded to pursue regular 
university studies during the summer months. Through an extension division the first 
home-study program on a university plane was established. By dividing the undergraduate 
curriculum into a junior and a senior college the University pioneered in a movement which 
has resulted in the establishment of nearly six hundred junior colleges in the United States. 
More important, perhaps, than any of these innovations was the recognition and perform- 
ance from the outset of a university’s function in the fields of graduate study and scientific 
research. 

President Harper, after a service of fifteen years, died in 1906. He was succeeded by 
Harry Pratt Judson, who had been closély associated with him as Dean of the Faculties. 
In 1923 Dr. Judson retired and was succeeded by Ernest DeWitt Burton, Head of the De- 
partment of New Testament and Early Christian Literature. After only two years of 
service President Burton died, and Max Mason, Professor of Mathematical Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin, was appointed the fourth president of the University. In 1928 he 
resigned to accept a position with the Rockefeller Foundation, of which he soon thereafter 
became the president. 

Each of these presidents contributed his talents effectively to the strengthening of the 
University. There were periods of rapid growth and periods of adjustment and consolida- 
tion. In each administration, in one direction or another, there was marked development. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, Dean of the Law School of Yale University, became the 
fifth president of the University on July 1, 1929. On his recommendation the various de- 
partments in arts, literature, and science were grouped in four Divisions—the Humanities, 
the Physical Sciences, the Biological Sciences, and the Social Sciences. The curriculum of 
the College (originally of the Junior College) was so reorganized by the faculty as to pro- 
vide a general education for all Studénts aiid prepare them for admission to a Division or a 
Professional School. Since this reorganization all degrees have been conferred by the Divi- 
sions and Schools, and the progress of the student from the College to a Division or School 
and thence to his degree has been chiefly determined not by the accumulation of course 
credits but by comprehensive examinations. 

In addition to the College and the four Divisions, the University includes University 
College (downtown) and six professional schools—the Divinity School, the Law School, the 
School of Business, the School of Social Service Administration, the Graduate Library 
School, and the School of Medicine. The former School of Education has been incorporated 
in the Division of the Social Sciences. 

The Divinity School is a continuation of the Baptist Theological Union Seminary, which 
was founded in 1866 and merged with the University in 1891. The School of Business was 
established in 1898, and the Law School in 1902. The School of Social Service Administra- 
tion originated in the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, which was taken over by 
the University in 1920. The School of Medicine was established in 1924, and the Gradu- 
ate Library School in 1926. 

The University’s Oriental Institute, devoted to archeological research chiefly in the 
Near East, was founded in 1919, The Yerkes Astronomical Observatory was established 
in Williams Bay, Wisconsin, in 1897, and by a co-operative arrangement with the University 
of Texas the Yerkes staff now operates also the new McDonald Observatory in Texas. 

The Articles of Incorporation of the University originally provided that two-thirds of 
the members of the Board of Trustees, and also the President of the University, should be 
members of Baptist churches. It was not contemplated, however, that the institution 
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should be sectarian in character. As the University developed, the number of trustees was 

increased and the restriction as to denominational membership was modified. The Articles: 
. of Incorporation no longer require that the President shall be a Baptist and now provide 

that, of a Board of thirty-five members, three-fifths shall be members of Christian churches, 

and of the three-fifths a majority shall be Baptists. 

As of June 30, 1940, contributions to the University since its foundation aggregated 
$142,519,000. Of this sum the Founder contributed $34,708,000. Endowment funds 
amounted to $72,502,000, and the physical plant was valued at $44,480,000. In October, 
1940, the faculty numbered 873, and the registration of students on the Quadrangles was 
5,859, of which number 2,774 were undergraduates, 1,632 were graduate students in the 
Divisions, 1,319 were students in the Professional Schools, and 134 were students-at-large. 
The University had granted 46,773 degrees to 40,299 persons as of June 30, 1940.* 

* For detailed information, especially of the carlier years of the University, the reader is referred to Thomas 


W. Goodspeed’s A History of the doeii fe Chicago, published by the University of Chicago Press in 1916, 
and to the same author’s The Story of the University of Chicago, published by the Press in 1925. ° 
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The University of Chicago includes: (a) The College; the four Divisions, viz., the Division 
of the Biological Sciences, the Division of the Humanities, the Division of the Physical Sci- 
ences, and the Division of the Social Sciences; (6) the Professional Schools, viz., the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, the School of Business, the Graduate Library School, the School 
of Social Service Administration, and the School of Medicine; (c) the University Extension 
(the Home-Study Department); (d) the Libraries, Laboratories, Museums, and Clinics; (e) 
the University Press; and (f) University College (located at 18 South Michigan Avenue). 
(See below, “Organization of Work in the University.”) 

Degrees.—The University confers in the Divisions the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Master of Arts and of Science, Bachelor of Arts and of Science, and in the Division of the 
Biological Sciences, the degree of Doctor of Medicine; in the Divinity School, the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Divin- 
ity; in the Law School, the degrees of Doctor of Jurisprudence (J.S.D.), Doctor of Law 
(J.D.), Bachelor of Laws, and Bachelor of Arts; in the School of Business, the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), and Bachelor of Arts; 
in the School of Social Service Administration, the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Master 
of Arts, and Bachelor of Arts; in the Graduate Library School, the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Master of Arts. 

The University Faculties.—The Faculties of the University, exclusive of assistants and of 
teachers in the Laboratory Schools, number approximately 875. 

The University year is divided into quarters: the Autumn (October, November, Decem- 
ber); the Winter (January, February, March); the Spring (April, May, to the middle of 
June); the Summer (from the middle of June, July, August). For the year 1941-42 the ex- 
act dates for the opening of the four quarters are: Summer Quarter, June 21, 1941; Au- 
tumn Quarter, October 4, 1941; Winter Quarter, January 5, 1942; Spring Quarter, March 
30, 1942. Students are admitted at the opening of each quarter; graduation exercises are 
held at the close of each quarter. 

Location of the University. The University owns over one hundred acres of land in Chi- 
cago, and the University plant includes eighty-five buildings. The University grounds lie 
on both sides of the Midway Plaisance between Washington and Jackson parks, eight miles 
south of the center of Chicago. Streetcars, elevated trains, and the Illinois Central sub- 
urban service reach all railway stations. 

General information about the University and the city may be obtained at the Univer- 
sity Information Office, Press Building, Room 100. 

The Yerkes Astronomical Observatory is at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, with 170 acres of 
land on the shore of Lake Geneva. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK IN THE UNIVERSITY 
I. THE COLLEGE. l 


The program of work in the College is so organized that an able student who has com- 
pleted two years of high-school work may fulfil the requirements of the College and the re- 
quirements for admission to a Division in approximately four years, A graduate of a high 
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school spends approximately two years fulfilling the requirements of the College and pre- 
paring for advanced work in one of the four Divisions or in a Professional School. 

When he has fulfilled the requirements of the College by passing comprehensive ex- 
aminations covering certain general courses and elective sequences, a student may enter a 
Division, or the School of Business, the School of Social Service Administration, the Law 
School, or the Divinity School, to continue his work toward a Bachelor’s degree. In addi- 
tion to the College program, work at the Divisional level is required for entrance to the 
Medical School and to the Graduate Library School. 

A certificate attesting the award of the title of Associate in Arts is given upon request to 
a student in the College who has pursued a full program of work in the University for at 
least one academic year (three full quarters) and has passed comprehensive examinations 
on the required work of the College. 


If. THE DIVISIONS 


Work in arts, literature, and science beyond the first two years is carried on in the four 
Divisions: the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the Social 
Sciences. In one of these four Divisions, or in a Professional School, the student who has 
successfully met the entrance requirements may carry on his work toward the Bachelor’s 
degree or toward a higher degree. Students who are following the comprehensive examina- 
tion program in the Divisions and who wish to maintain eligibility for intercollegiate ath- 
letics, or who desire a record of credit for purposes of transfer to another institution, should 
take course examinations. A degree‘is awarded when the requirements have been met, in- 
cluding the successful completion of the required examinations. The specific regulations of 
each Division will be found under the heading of the Division. 

A student who enters the University with work beyond the first two years seeks admis- 
sion to the Division in which he will find his field of special interest. Upon admission to the 
Division he is assisted by Divisional and Departmental counselors in formulating a pro- 
gram of work. In his work for a degree he observes the regulations of the Division in which 
he is taking his work. 

The following degrees are awarded in the Divisions: in the Biological Sciences, S.B., 
S.M., Ph.D., M.D.; in the Humanities, A.B., A.M., Ph.D.; in the Physical Sciences, S.B., 
S.M., Ph.D.; in the Social Sciences, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

Membership in the Society of Phi Beta Kappa is conferred for high scholarship upon 
students in the Divisions who have been in residence for at least six quarters. Membership 
is determined by the vote of the Chapter, no initiative being taken by the student. 

The Departments of the University are members of one or more of the four Divisions a 
indicated below: 


THE DIVISION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Anatomy Nursing Education 
Bacteriology and Parasitology Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Biochemistry Pathology 

Botany Pediatrics 
Home Economics (represented in the Hu- Pharmacology 

. manities and in the Social Sciences) Physiology 

Human Development (also in the Social Surgery 

Sciences) Zoology 


Medicine 
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THE DIVISION OF THE HUMANITIES 


Art History (also in the Social Sciences) 
The Classics Linguistics 
Greek Language and Literature Music 
Latin Language and Literature New Testament and Early Christian Litera- 
Comparative Religion ture 
English Language and Literature Oriental Languages and Literatures 
‘Germanic Languages and Literatures Philosophy 
Group Studies in the Humanities Romance Languages and Literatures 


THE DIVISION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Astronomy and Astrophysics Geology and Paleontology 
Chemistry Mathematics 
Geography (also in the Social Sciences) Physics 


THE DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Anthropology International Relations 
Economics Political Science 
Education Psychology (represented in the Biological 
Geography (also in the Physical Sciences) Sciences) 
History (also in the Humanities) Sociology 
Human Development (also in the Biological 
Sciences) 


HI. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


There are six Professional Schools: the School of Business, the Divinity School, the 
Graduate Library School, the Law School, the School of Social Service Administration, and 
the School of Medicine. The Announcements of these Schools contain detailed information 
concerning admission, degree requirements, and course offerings. Copies will be sent upon 
request. 


IV. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


University College is designed to serve the interests and needs of adults who desire to 
continue their education on a part-time basis. At the downtown location, 18 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, are offered late afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes providing opportu- 
nities for continued study to those engaged in business and professional pursuits, to persons 
desiring to supplement their daily experiences by studying under guidance, and to young 
men and women who wish to continue their college training. 

The courses form a cross-section of the offerings on the Quadrangles and are arranged 
from year to year to make available in the downtown district the program of the University 
in so far as this is possible. Conditions governing admission, advanced standing, examina- 
tions, and degrees are the same as those on the Quadrangles. 

In addition to the regular class program, the University of Chicago offers under the 
auspices of University College downtown public lectures and lecture-conferences. These 
lectures, the results of the research and professional knowledge of the departments and 
schools of the University, cover questions of current interest in arts, letters, and science, 
and timely topics of local, national, and international significance. 

For information concerning courses and lectures see the Announcements of University 
Colleze. 
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V. THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Through the Home-Study Department, the University offers by the correspondence 
method a representative selection of the courses regularly given on the Quadrangles. Par- 
ticular effort has been devoted to these offerings in order to bring them as completely as 
possible into close articulation with the educational program of the University in the College 
and in the Divisions. 

With the exception of certain courses especially provided for informal adult reading, the 
courses in this Department may be credited toward the requirements for a degree under the 
regulations of the University. 

To meet the needs of persons who wish to prepare for entrance to the University, or of 
those already in college who wish to make up admission deficiencies, a number of courses 
on the secondary-school level are offered. For the courses that are available and the de- ` 
tailed regulations that govern work by correspondence, prospective students are referred 
to the Announcements of the Home-Study Department. 


ADMISSION 


Persons interested in the University and desiring information should address their in- 
quiries, including requests for admission application forms, to the Entrance Counselor, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 105, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The initial 
letter of inquiry from an applicant should contain a statement of his previous academic 
training. This will enable the Entrance Counselor to give specific information and to send 
the correct application form. 

Admission is granted in each case subject to the applicant’s ability to pass a medical ex- 
amination (see p. 12). 


I. ADMISSION FROM HIGH SCHOOL 


An applicant who is a graduate of a four-year high school should secure from the En- 
trance Counselor an application for admission to the College. When the student and his 
high-school principal have completed the filling-in of the application form, it should be sent 
to the Director of Admissions, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 105, as far as possible in advance 
of the date at which admission is sought. 

Superior students who are within one year of high-school graduation are encouraged to 
qualify, if possible, for admission with the status given to high-school graduates. Such stu- 
dents may determine their eligibility for admission to the University by filling out applica- 
tion forms for admission to the College and submitting them to the Director of Admissions. 

High-school students who have completed two years of work and are interested in the 
program offered in the Four Year College (see p. 43) may secure detailed information from 
the Assistant Dean of the College, whose office is located at 5810 Woodlawn Avenue. 

For additional information concerning admission to the College, see page 39. 


II. ADMISSION FROM ANOTHER COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


An applicant for admission from another college or university is asked to present to the 
Director of Admissions (a) an application on a form that can be obtained from the Entrance 
Counselor, and (6) official transcripts of his record, including statements of honorable dis- 
missal, from the institutions previously attended. These credentials should be in the Office 
of Admissions at least one month before the date at which admission is sought. 

Admission to the University does not of necessity imply admission to candidacy for a 
higher degree. Each applicant is asked to acquaint himself fully with the degree require- 
ments of the department in which he plans to study, and when in doubt to seek the advice 
of the departmental counselor and of the appropriate dean of students. Admission is grant- 
ed in every case subject to the applicant’s ability to pass a medical examination (see p. 12). 
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UI. ADMISSION AS A STUDENT-AT-LARGE 


Persons who are qualified for admission to the University, but who do not intend to be- 
come candidates for a degree, may with the permission of the appropriate dean of students 
be admitted to the University as students-at-large. No formal statement of requirements 
for admission can be made because each applicant is judged upon his merit. Persons who 
are interested in this opportunity for study should write to the Entrance Counselor. 

A student-at-large carries a full program of work unless permission for a reduced pro- 
gram is given by the dean of students in the division in which the student is registered. The 
work taken may not be used in fulfilment of the residence requirement of a Division or 
School. i 

A change of status from that of a student-at-large to that of a regular student may be 
made upon the recommendation of the dean. The change may be effected only through the 
Director of Admissions. 


IV. ADMISSION TO THE SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


1, Persons who have already been admitted to the University are asked to write to the 
director of the appropriate workshop for an application form for admission to the workshop 
in which they wish to enrol. 

2. Persons who have not been admitted to the University are asked to write to the Office 
of Admissions for (¢) an application form for admission to the University, and (b) an appli- 
cation for admission to the workshop in which they wish to enrol. The applicant will fill 
out these two forms and send them to the Office of Admissions, at the same time requesting 
the registrar of the institution he has attended to send the appropriate credentials (see 
above). 

Since enrolment in the workshops is limited, application for admission must be in the 
hands of the Office of Admissions by May 15. 


REGISTRATION 
I. THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN QUARTERS - 


Registration for the Summer and Autumn quarters is held on the two days preceding 
the day on which the first class sessions occur. Registration begins in Leon Mandel Assem- 
bly Hall, located at the corner of University Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, where each 
student is given a registration number and complete instructions about the procedure of 
registration. Registration is continued in Bartlett Gymnasium, where all offices connected 
with registration are located, with the exception of the office of the Dean of the Law School. 
Students register in the Law Building for courses in the Law School. 

Students who enter the University after the second day of registration register in the 
office of the appropriate dean. 


Il. THE WINTER AND SPRING QUARTERS 


For the Winter and Spring quarters students f» residence register in advance, by appoint- 
ment. New students and students who have been out of residence may register in advance 
or on the first day of the quarter. 

Registration in these quarters begins in the office of the appropriate dean or dean of 
students. The schedule and the places of registration are posted in advance on the bulletin 
boards. 

Students graduating from high school at midyear and desiring to enter the College im- 
mediately thereafter should consult with the Entrance Counselor. 
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UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 


The “course” is the unit of instruction, comprising four lectures each week through the 
quarter (Tuesday—Friday), unless another schedule is indicated. A course announced as 
“C.” is equivalent to one unit of instruction; “C.,” to one-half unit of instruction; “2Cs.,” 
to two units of instruction. Unless otherwise specified in course descriptions, one unit is 
understood. In general, listings for the Summer Quarter include a notation of the unit- 
amount of instruction which the course comprises. In course descriptions the following ab- 
breviations for the days of the week are used: M., Tu., W., Th., F., S. 


COURSE NUMBERING SYSTEM 


The courses are divided into four groups as follows, the first figure in each number indi- 
cating the group in which the course belongs: 

101-99.—Courses primarily for students in the College. 

201-99.— Courses primarily for students who have been admitted to a Division or'to the 
corresponding level in a Professional School. 

301-99.— Informational and advanced technical courses that assume a previous general 
survey of the field or method or problem treated. These courses are open to students who 
have completed one year or more of work on the Divisional or Professional School level, in- 
cluding departmental prerequisites, or with consent of the dean of students. 


401~-99.—Preresearch, problem, and research courses. 


COURSE MARKS 


The following course marks are used: A, B, C, D, F, Inc., and R. 

The marks A, B, C, and D are passing marks used for students who desire course credit. 
The mark F indicates unsatisfactory work. The mark Inc. indicates that the student who 
desires course credit has not submitted all the evidence required for a passing mark, and 
has made satisfactory arrangements with his instructor to complete the remaining portion 
of the work. The mark R (registered) is used only when the student has not submitted evi- 
dence of the quality and quantity of his work. The student may register for this mark or 
may later make arrangements with his instructor for it. Courses in which the student re- 
ceives the mark R have no credit value in the University. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 
I. REQUIRED MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


A medical examination, appointment for which should be made at the time of registra- 
tion, is required of every student in residence for the first time. The examination is de- 
signed to protect the individual against work for which he is physically unqualified, to dis- 
cover defects and tendencies which may be corrected, and to guard the University com- 
munity against communicable disease. Vaccination against smallpox is obligatory for all 
students. 

Failure to report for a medical examination within the first two weeks of the quarter or 
to keep an appointment already made necessitates the payment of a late fee of $2.00. This 
fee should be paid to the Hospital Cashier, the University Clinics, and the receipt brought 
to the Health Service, 


ip 
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II. CARE OF STUDENTS’ HEALTH 


The facilities and privileges of the University Health Service include all ambulatory 
medical treatment which can be given by the Health Service staff, emergency treatment at 
the hospitals when the Health Service is not open, ordinary laboratory tests, hospitalization 
for two weeks for any single illness, professional services during hospitalization, X-rays as 
recommended by the Health Service staff, consultations at other clinics if necessary, and 
operating-room fees for emergency operations. 

The privileges do not include elective operations, private rooms, special nurses, medi- 
cines, and special expensive dressings, appliances, or treatments provided through the Uni- 
versity Clinics. 

House calls on students in the University district are made by physicians of the regular 
Health Service staff for a nominal charge. 


FEES 


Nore.-—The fees as quoted are subject to change. 


Registration is not complete until the tuition fee is paid. Tuition is payable at the Office 
of the Bursar, Press Building, Room 100, during the first five days of the quarter, begin- 
ning with the first day of registration. For failure to pay tuition fees within that period a 
fee of $5.00 is added. 


1. Registration fee-—Required quarterly of every student who has not paid the 
WideICUIAUON TO eects eee tar Gee pte e wey cor eute eee? $ 3.00 


Students who have already paid the matriculation fee do not pay the registration fee; students 
who have paid only a part of the matriculation fee are required to pay the balance of that fee ac- 
cording to previous arrangements, but are exempt from payment of the quarterly registration fee. 


2. Health Service fee.—Quarterly.... 00... ccc cece ce cent eee reecaeveune 3.00 
3. Regular tuition fees —Quarterly fees are as follows: 
a) 3: OF 4- College COUTSES isk err hb bh teen odes Shoe ds daw e ai wt 100.00 
b) In the Divisions and the Professional Schools, with the exceptions of the 
Law School and the School of Medicine, for 3 courses...............-. 100.00 
6) Inthe Law SCHOO beak bo aca ewes a Wao wh ed be Be ew 125.00 
d) in the School of Medicines: ¢ 25144i20% 204 ake na eee hese ste seeeen nats 150.00 
4. Fees for extra courses.—Quarterly, for each extra course. ........ 60. e eee 15.00 


This applies in the College, the Divisions, and the Professional Schools, 
with the exceptions of the Law School and the School of Medicine. In 
these two Schools, students who pay the full tuition fee may register for ad- 
ditional courses without extra charge. All other students who pay a tui- 
tion fee of $100 or more (as well as Ph.D. candidates eligible to the reduced 
fee as stated in 5, c) may attend without extra charge classes in addition 
to those for which they are registered provided that the instructor in each 
case gives his approval. Under these conditions the students are not reg- 
istered for the courses and the work is not made a part of their official 
records. 


5. Reduced tuition fees.— 

a) The request of a student for permission to carry a reduced program of 
work with a reduction of fees must be approved by the appropriate dean of 
students. When such approval is obtained the fees are assessed on the fol- 
lowing basis: 
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b) 


c) 


d 


Sener” 


In the College, the Divisions, and the Professional Schools, with the ex- 
ceptions of the Law School and the School of Medicine: 


Ea r: su eg cee ba ovo Wreath lg Mises ean eA ea tet TAES EEA $ 17.50 
BO Se ar ago eas ged ted ree cede a Ge E Ds Eira ams thie tee E 35.00 
DAS Lo | esol: Ee a ne ER AE REE Tae Ea aa ee OE EN, 70.00 


When a reduced program of work is approved for a student in the Law 
School or the School of Medicine, the tuition fee is prorated. 

After a reduction of fees has been approved a voucher is issued to the 
student in the office of the appropriate dean of students, and this voucher 
is presented by the student to the fee clerk in the Registrar’s office at the 
time of registration. 
A minimum fee of $35 (plus the registration fee of $3.00) is assessed upon all stu- 
dents, whether they are on the Quadrangles or not, during the quarter when their 
dissertations, essays, field studies, or reports are accepted. This fee is charged in 
addition to the tuition for courses which students may be taking while working on 
their dissertations. It is not charged when full tuition fees are paid. ; 

(See 6 below for regulations concerning fees for holders of fellowships and gradu- 
ate service scholarships.) 
A candidate for the Ph.D. degree may have his tuition fee for 3 or fewer courses 
fixed at $35 a quarter (plus the registration and Health Service fees) under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) that he has been recommended by the chairman or dean of 
the appropriate department or school as qualified for admission to candidacy for the 
Ph.D. degree; (2) that he has paid in the aggregate regular tuition on the basis of 
3 courses a quarter” for nine quarters at the University of Chicago after receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree (or attaining equivalent status), or has done a year or more of 
acceptable graduate work elsewhere and subsequently has paid in the aggregate 
regular tuition on the basis of 3 courses a quarter* for six quarters at the University 
of Chicago; (3) that the work done during the nine quarters at the University, or 
during the year elsewhere and the six quarters at the University, has been in the 
same department or field of study in which he expects to receive the doctorate; and 
(4) that he continues his work in the same field of study in which he originally regis- 
tered as a prospective candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 
A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine may have his tuition fee fixed at 
$50 a quarter (plus the registration and Health Service fees) under the following 
conditions; (1) that he has paid in the aggregate regular tuition for six quarters of 
clinical work at the University; and (2) that he continues to take additional work in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. ` 

This adjustment of tuition fees may be made only by the Dean of Students and 
University Examiner. Students who are entitled to the reduction should apply at 
the Registrar’s office, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 104. 

Holders of fellowships and graduate service scholarships are not entitled to a re- 
duction of fees under this rule. (But see 6 below.) 


6. Fees for holders of fellowships and graduate service scholarships.— 
a) All holders of graduate service scholarships and of University and endowed fellow- 


ships, except traveling fellows as indicated in (b) below are required to register and 
pay regular tuition (plus the registration and Health Service fees) at the beginning 
of.each quarter during the tenure of their appointments, regardless of the amount 
of work taken and the number of quarters of residence. That is, holders of fellow- 
ships and graduate service scholarships are not eligible to the reduced fee of $35 for 
Ph.D. candidates upon the basis of residence, nor to a reduction of fees for registra- 
tion for less than full work. 


* In determining the amount paid, no recognition is given of tuition payment for extra courses. 
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b) Any fellowship holder who is recommended by his department and the dean of the 
division to study elsewhere, regardless of whether or not he holds a regularly desig- 
nated “traveling fellowship,” will, upon the approval of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Scholarships, be exempted from paying tuition fees at the 
University of Chicago while he is following a program of prescribed study. 


7. Fees for simultaneous registration on the Quadrangles and in University College-—Stu- 
dents who register simultaneously for courses offered on the Quadrangles and for courses 
offered in University College are enrolled on the Quadrangles and pay the registration 
and Health Service fees. They pay tuition on the basis of the rate on the Quadrangles. 


8. Laboratory fees.—Quarterly, for each laboratory course: 
ada ie Coleg ic covet acsnaticat ae teed aa asta teow eee sea ees $3.00 
by To the Divisions ssc03 eee hao ae ss ete a E EE E EET 5.00 
There are the following exceptions: (1) No fees are charged for the General In- 
troductory Courses; (2) no student is required to pay more than $10 a quarter; (3) 
no fees are charged to medical students. 


9. Laboratory breakage deposit.—Students in laboratory courses are required to purchase 
at the Office of the Bursar adequate breakage and supply tickets; to be deposited as fol- 
lows: For courses in chemistry, with the Curator of Kent Chemical Laboratory; for 
courses in anatomy, bacteriology and parasitology, biochemistry, botany, pathology, 
pharmacology, physiology, and zodélogy, at the appropriate departmental supply-room. 
New tickets must be purchased at the opening of each quarter, and a refund of the un- 
used balance on the old tickets can be obtained at that time. In courses requiring the 
use of a microscope, a rental fee varying with the type of the instrument is charged. 


10. Fees for examinations. — 
a) ‘The fee for a comprehensive examination taken in fulfilment of the require- - 
ments for the College Certificate by a student who does not register for the 
courses offered to prepare him for that examination is: 


(1) If taken in the student’s first quarter of residence...............005 $ 5.00 
(2) If taken after the student’s first quarter of residence................ 45.00 
(i.e., at the rate of $15 per course, per quarter) 


b) The fee for a comprehensive examination taken in fulfilment of the require- 
ments for a degree at the level of the Division or the Professional School 
(with the exceptions of the Law School and the School of Medicine) by a 
student who does not register for the number of courses specified in the field 
of specialization and in related fields is assessed as follows: 
For each nonregistered course, per quarter..... 0... cece cece ee ee ee eeees 15.00 


11. Late fee, University Health Service, $2.00. See page,12. 
12. Graduation fee, including the diploma, $20. 
13. College Certificate fee, $5.00. 


STUDENT BUDGETS 


A student who finds it necessary to supplement his financial resources with earnings from 
part-time work should prepare a budget for each year. The cost of living, as well as the ex- 
pense of tuition and other set fees, books, and supplies should be carefully estimated and 
compared with the total probable income from one’s family, from personal resources, and 
from the University in the form of tuition aid. If this budget shows need of further funds, 
a student may look for employment or apply fora loan. Remembering that a student’s first 
purpose in the University is to pursue successfully his University work, he should deter- 
mine carefully the amount of time he can profitably give to outside employment. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES 


The following table will enable the student to form an estimate of expenses: 




















Low Average Liberal 

Regular tuition,* registration and Health Service fees, 
one guatr scsi. esnitaw as oi anaie 6 kas KIESA S $106 $106 
Rent and care of room, one quarter... .....0...... 42 60 120 
Board, one quarter. ......sseressersrsrronarsreu 75 82 115 
Laundry and cleaning, one quarter...............- 12 25. 50 
Textbooks, laboratory fees,* and supplies, one quarter 20 30 45 
Incidentals, one quarter... 2-6... cee eee eee eee 15 35 55 
Total for one quarter .... 0... ce eee eee $270 $338 $491 
Total for three quarters................055- $810 $1,014 $1,473 

* See fees, pp. 13-15. 

The following items of expense are optional with the student: . 
Recreation and amusement............ si ae ean es $ 15 $ 20 $ 36 
Dues for organizations and fees for publications .... 5 25 40 

Total for one quarter. .......c ccc een eeeteeee $ 20 $ 45 $ 76 

Total for three quarters ...............2000- $ 60 $135 $228 





Clothing, travel, and medical expenses (exclusive of the services rendered by the Uni- 
versity Health Service) are not included in these estimates. 
For students living at home some of the items will of course be modified. 


CARE OF FUNDS 


In arranging for funds for use while at the University of Chicago, students are urged 
not to depend upon personal checks on out-of-town banks. It will be found that bank 
drafts on Chicago or New York banks, or traveler’s checks, are much more acceptable and 
will involve less delay. Student deposit accounts for those students who wish to put their 
funds in safe keeping, subject to withdrawal in person only, may be opened at the Univer- 
sity Bursar’s office, Press Building, Room 100. 


STUDENT AID 


The various types of scholarships and aid offered to students in residence at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago may be classified under seven heads: 


I. Scholarships and Tuition Aid V. University Service 
II. Fellowships VI. Loan Funds 
ITI. Assistantships VII. Opportunities for Employment 
IV. Prizes ; 


It should be observed that tuition fees are to be paid by the holders of fellowships and 
scholarships from the awards. Scholarship assistance is given for the tuition fee only; stu- 
dents are required to pay the registration and Health Service fees. In general, students may 
not receive assistance simultaneously from two or more University sources. Customarily, 
the only financial aids available to new students at the undergraduate level, during their 
first year of residence, are entrance scholarships, Noyes tuition grants, and part-time em- 
ployment (including N.Y.A. positions). 
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I. SCHOLARSHIPS AND TUITION AID 


Several types of scholarships and tuition aid funds are awarded to students upon the 
basis of scholarship and need. 

High-school graduates of high scholastic standing are eligible to apply for honor entrance 
scholarships and to participate in the competitive examinations held in April. Several en- 
dowed and special scholarships are also available for entering Freshmen. 

Honor scholarships are available to students who have completed the first two years of 
high-school work with high standing, and who are interested in entering the University at 
the beginning of their Junior year with a view to completing the Four Year College pro- 
gram. 

Junior-college graduates of high scholastic standing may apply for honor entrance schol- 
arships and may participate in the junior-college competitive examinations. 

Students in residence at the University of Chicago may make application for the en- 
dowed and special scholarships awarded upon the basis of scholarship and need. 

In addition to the scholarships listed above, the La Verne Noyes Foundation provides 
tuition aid for sons and daughters of veterans who served five or more months in the United 
States Army or Navy during the World War. (See p. 21.) 

The main types of scholarships are: 

1. Honor scholarships, awarded upon the basis of scholarship, leadership, and need. 

2. Prize scholarships for high-school and junior-college graduates, awarded upon the 

basis of competitive examinations. 

3. Endowed scholarships and aid funds, awarded upon the basis of scholarship and need, 

also upon the recommendation of donors or in accordance with the terms of the gifts. 

4, The La Verne Noyes Foundation Scholarships, awarded for service in the Army or 

Navy of the United States during the World War, 1914. . 


AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE 
AND THE DIVISIONS 


1. HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


A pplication.—All applications for honor entrance scholarships are to be made to the 
Comynittee on Scholarships, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 203, during the period from January 1 
to April 1 for the year following. 

Applications of students in residence for Second- and Third-Year Honor Scholarships 
are required and should be made to the Committee on Scholarships not later than June 1. 
Applications are not required for Fourth-Year and Graduate Honor Scholarships. 

The University offers the following types of honor scholarships: 


a) For entering students, awarded upon application: 

(1) One-Year Honor Entrance Scholarshtps.—These scholarships cover full- or part- 
tuition fees for the first year in the College. They are awarded without examina- 
tion for excellence of scholarship in high school. 

(2) Two-Year Honor Entrance Scholarships for Men.—These scholarships cover full 
tuition for the first two years in the College and are awarded without examina- 
tion upon the basis of scholarship and leadership in high-school activities. Con- 
tinuance for the second year is dependent upon the record made in the first year 
at the University. 

(3) Honor Scholarships for students who have completed two years of high-school work 
and wish to enter the Four Year College. 

(4) Junior-College Honor Entrance Scholarships.—A number of full- and half-tuition 
scholarships are awarded annually to graduates of junior colleges upon the aca- 
demic record of the student and the recommendation of the college. 
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b) For students in residence, awarded on the basis of work done at the University of 
Chicago: 

(1) Second-Year Honor Scholarships.—Thirty or more full- or part-tuition scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to students upon the basis of the work of the first 
year in the College. These scholarships are awarded to the students making the 
highest number of points in the comprehensive examinations. In case of compa- 
rable academic records, need may also be taken into account as a basis of award. 
Both the number of comprehensive examinations taken and the grades received 
in them are considered, as explained below. For the purpose of awarding scholar- 
ships, an A counts three points; a B, two; a C, zero; a D, minus two; an F, minus 
three. All examinations taken in fulfilment of the requirements of the College 
which are taken during the period from the beginning of one Spring Quarter 
through the Spring Quarter of the year following are counted. In case an ex- 
amination is repeated, the higher grade is used. Any examination offered for the 
College Certificate is admissible, i.e., any examinations from among the follow- 
ing: two sequences, the English qualifying, and the four introductory general 
courses. Applications are required for these scholarships. 

(2) Divisional Honor Entrance Scholarships (for Third-Year Students).—Sixteen or 
more full- or part-tuition scholarships are awarded annually to students who 
have fulfilled the requirements of the College. These scholarships are awarded to 
the students making the highest number of points in the seven examinations re- 
quired for the College Certificate: the English Qualifying Examination, and ex- 
aminations in the four Introductory General Courses and in two sequences. In 
cases of comparable academic records, need may also be taken into account as a 
basis of award. If more than two sequences are taken, the two highest grades in 
the sequences will be used. In computing points for a scholarship, the following 
numerical equivalents of the letter grades are used: A, three; B, two; C, zero; D, 
minus two; F, minus three. If an examination has been repeated, the higher 
grade is counted. Applications are required. 

Divisional Honor Scholarships (for Fourth-Year Students).—Sixteen scholarships 

are awarded to students upon the basis of work done in the first year of the Divi- 

sion. The awards are made by the Deans of the Divisions, upon the recommen- 

dations of the various departments, with the approval of the Chairman of the 

Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. Applications are not required. 

(4) Graduate Honor Scholarships—Fifteen scholarships are awarded to students who 
have completed with distinction the work for the Bachelor’s degree. Awards are 
made by the Deans of the Divisions, upon the recommendation of the various 
departments, with the approval of the Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships. Applications are not required. 
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2. PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two types of prize scholarships are awarded upon the basis of competitive examinations: 


a) The High-School Competitive Examination Scholarskips.—The high-school competi- 
tive examinations are open to high-school graduates who have been graduated or will be 
graduated within the academic year in which the examination is given. 

Thirty or more full- or part-tuition scholarships are awarded annually upon the basis of 
a competitive examination in high-school subjects. All candidates for these scholarships 
should make arrangement with their high-school principals for participation in the com- 
petitive examinations. 

b) The Junior-College Competitive Examination Scholarships.—The junior-college com- 
petitive examinations are open to graduates of junior colleges who have been graduated 
or will be graduated within the academic year in-which the examination is given. 
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A number of scholarships yielding full- or half-tuition are awarded upon the basis of 
competitive examinations in junior-college subjects. The examinations are held in several 
co-operating junior colleges. Any junior college, with the approval of the Committee on 
Scholarships, may participate in the examinations. Prospective candidates who are grad- 
uates of junior colleges not on the co-operating list should address the Entrance Counselor 
at the University of Chicago for details of the competition. 


3. ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS, SPECIAL GIFTS, AND AID FUNDS 


In addition to honor and prize scholarships there are endowed scholarships, annual gifts, 
and aid funds that provide tuition or aid for worthy and needy students. The amounts of the 
awards vary somewhat from year to year with changes in income and the number of recipi- 
ents. 

Eligibility —These scholarships are awarded to students at the various levels in the Col- 
lege and the Divisions upon the basis of scholarship and need, and in accordance with the 
terms of the gifts. In general these awards are made only to students who have been in 
residence at least three quarters, unless the terms of the gifts stipulate otherwise or special 
provisions obtain. 

A pplication.—Applications for scholarships are to be made to the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 203, not later than June 1. Candidates 
will be notified in each case of the decision of the Committee during the summer as soon as 
action is taken on the application. 


The endowed and special scholarships, with conditions of award, follow: 


The American Daughiers of Sweden Honor Scholarship provides tuition for an entering 
Freshman woman student of Cook County, at least one of whose parents is of Swedish 
descent, who wishes to study the Swedish language. 

The Enos M. Barton Scholarship, endowed by Mr. Enos M. Barton, provides full annual 
tuition fees of an undergraduate student. 

The Olga Krokmer Boettcher Scholarship provides tuition fees. 

The Permelia Brown Scholarships offer aid to worthy and needy unmarried American- 
born women students who are residents of Chicago. 

The Chicago Alumnae Club Scholarship regularly provides full tuition for two years for an 
entering woman student of high scholastic standing who has given evidence of leadership 
in high school and who could not go to college without scholarship aid. Awards are made 
upon recommendation of the Club. 

The Chicago Women’s Ideal Club Scholarship yields tuition fees for three quarters to an 
undergraduate woman student. 

The Colby Scholarships yield full annual tuition fees for as many as five graduates of 
Wayland Academy. 

The John Crerar Scholarship, yielding full annual tuition fees for four years, is awarded 
each year to the boy in the graduating class of the University High School who has com- 
pleted the manual training course with the highest average grade. 

The Esoteric Alumnae Scholarship offers aid toward the tuition fees of a woman student. 
The award is made upon recommendation of the Club. 

The Greek Women’s University Club Scholarship provides full annual tuition for a woman 
student of Greek nationality or descent. The award is made upon recommendation of the 
Club. 

The Logan A. Gridley Memorial Fund provides a two-year scholarship annually for a 
Freshman man student on the basis of scholarship and leadership. Continuation for the 
second year is dependent upon the record made during the first year of tenure. 

The Zuinglius Grover Memorial Scholarship, endowed by the Alumnae Association of 
Dearborn Seminary, provides annual fees for a woman student, 
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The Sarah J. Hamlin Endowment provides annually partial tuition fees. 

The Charles Richmond Henderson Scholarship, established by the will of Mrs. Eleanor 
Levering Henderson, provides tuition fees for undergraduate students. 

The Bernhard C. Hesse Scholarship Fund provides annual tuition fees for several stu- 
dents. 

The Carolyn Hoefer Memorial Fund, established by the Lambda Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, yields income to be used as aid toward the tuition fees of a woman student in the 
Department of Education. 

The A. J. Howe Memorial Scholarship provides tuition aid. 

The Illinois Training School for Nurses Scholarship provides tuition for graduate nurses 
who desire to register for programs in Nursing Education. 

The John Mason Jackson Fund offers aid to especially worthy students. 

The Kelly Scholarship provides annual tuition fees for an undergraduate student. 

The Haiman Löwy Scholarship provides full annual fees to a young man student, prefer- 
ably of the Jewish faith. 

The Walter D. Löwy Scholarship provides full annual fees and is granted to a student of 
high scholarship, preferably of the Jewish faith. 

The Henry C. Lytton Scholarship provides annual tuition fees. 

The Genevieve Melody Memorial Scholarship was established by the teachers, alumni, and 
students of Calumet High School, in honor of Genevieve Melody, an alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the first principal of the present Calumet High School and the first woman 
principal of a coeducational high school in Chicago. The Scholarship provides full tuition 
each year, preferably to a student from Calumet High School, upon recommendation of the 
principal. 

The Marie J. Mergler Scholarship provides annual fees for a young woman student spe- 
cializing in physiology. 

The Jane Morgenthau Fund, established in 1926 by Mr. Sidney Loewenstein as a memori- 
al fund, offers aid to needy undergraduates. 

The Herbert A. and Harriet E. Morse Aid Fund offers financial assistance toward the edu- 
cation of worthy and needy persons. 

The Mortar Board Aid Fund yields aid toward the tuition fees of an undergraduate wom- 
an student, preferably in the first year of the College. 

The Jay Morton Memorial Scholarship Fund, established in his honor by Mr. Morton’s 
wife and daughters, provides several annual scholarships. 

The La Verne Noyes Foundation. See page 21 for details. 

The Philo A. Otis Scholarship provides tuition aid for an undergraduate student. 

The Phi Beta Delta Scholarship offers aid toward the tuition fees of a young woman stu- 
dent. 

The Pi Delia Phi Scholarship, endowed by the Alumnae Chapter, is available to accepta- 
ble candidates upon the recommendation of the Club. The fund yields partial tuition fees. 

The Pillsbury Academy Scholarships provide tuition fees for as many as five graduates of 
Pillsbury Academy. 

The Alice H. Putnam Scholarship, established by the Froebel Association Alumnae of 
Chicago for the advancement of training or research in the field of child development, yields 
aid toward tuition fees. 

The Quadrangler Scholarship offers aid to be applied toward the tuition fees of a woman 
student. 

The Joseph Reynolds Scholarships yield tuition fees for several undergraduate men stu- 
dents. 

The Susan Colver Rosenberger Aid Fund provides gifts or loans for students, preferably 
women, preparing for teaching or social work. 
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The Colver-Rosenberger Scholarship Fund provides aid for students of character and abil- 
ity pursuing courses relating to the welfare of human society. 

The Louise Roth Memorial Scholarship, endowed by friends of Louise Roth, a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, provides tuition aid for a student, preferably a graduate of the 
John Marshall High School of Chicago. The award is made by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships upon recommendation by the principal of the John Marshall High School. 

The Scammon Scholarship offers aid toward the tuition fees of a student from Chicago. 

The Lillian Gertrude Selz Scholarship is awarded to the woman student ranking first in 
the comprehensive examinations covering the work of the first year in the College. This 
scholarship yields full tuition fees plus a cash award of $100 for books and incidental ex- 
penses. 

The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 

The Elbert H. Shirk Scholarship, available for a student nominated by a representative 
of the Shirk Estate, Peru, Indiana, yields annual tuition fees. 

The Sigma Scholarship Fund, established by the Sigma Alumnae Association, provides 
tuition aid for an undergraduate woman. 

The Charles H. Smiley Scholarship offers full fees and is granted to a student of high 
Scholarship, preferably a Negro student. 

The Frederick A. Smith Scholarship provides tuition for several students. Appointments 
are made on the basis of scholarship and need. 

The Peter Tilion Scholarship offers tuition aid. 

The University Scholarship offers full fees to a student of high scholarship specializing or 
taking partial work in Semitics. 

The Sydney Walker [II Scholarship in Physiology, established by Dr. Sydney Walker, 
Jr., in memory of his son, provides partial tuition fees. The nomination is made by the De- 
partment of Physiology on the basis of ability and promise in research. 

The Catherine M. White Scholarships provide tuition fees for three students of high 
scholarship. 

The Wyvern Club Scholarship provides tuition fees for an undergraduate woman stu- 
dent. 


4. THE LA VERNE NOYES FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The La Verne Noyes Foundation, established July 5, 1918, by the gift of Mr. La Verne 
Noyes, provides part tuition fees for students who (1) shall themselves have served in the 
Army or Navy of the United States in the war for liberty into which the Republic entered 
on April 6, 1917, provided that such service was terminated by honorable discharge; or 
(2) shall be descendants by blood of anyone in service in the Army or Navy of the United 
States who served in said war; or (3) shall be descendants by blood of anyone who served 
in the Army or Navy of the United States in said war, provided that such service was ter- 
minated by an honorable death or an honorable discharge. 

When sufficient funds are available, the following regulations governing eligibility ob- 
tain: (1) Veterans shall receive not less than one-half tuition if they have had five months 
or more of service. In cases of established need, the sons and daughters of vererans who 
died in service shall receive allotments equivalent to those given to veterans. (2) Descend- 
ants of veterans who served five months or more shall be granted aid in those cases in which 
need is established. This applies to new applicants only. (3) Where enlistment occurred aft- 
er May 11, 1918, application of descendants will not be considered unless active overseas 
pre-Armistice service was rendered. Awards will be made to new applicants only in cases 
of established need. (4) Descendants of veterans shall be eligible for a continuance of aid 
only when they receive passing grades in at least one-half of the work for which they were 
registered in the last quarter of residence. 
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La Verne Noyes Scholarships are assigned for only one quarter at a time but upon re- 
application are continued during the student’s period of residence in the University. Re- 
application consists of an oral or written statement to the secretary (Cobb Lecture Hall, 
Room 203) that the scholarship is desired for a given quarter or for an academic year. Stu- 
dents in residence should make a request for the next quarter, or for the remainder of the 
academic year, at the time of receiving the voucher at the beginning of any quarter; or, in 
case of uncertainty, as soon as plans are formulated, but not later than two weeks in ad- 
vance of the opening of the quarter. Students not in residence are required to make applica- 
tion in writing not less than two weeks in advance of the opening of the quarter in which 
they wish to receive tuition assistance from the Noyes Fund. 

Assistance for students eligible to receive aid from the Noyes Foundation is granted at all 
levels of the Four Year College, the College, the Divisions, and the Professional Schools. 


Il, FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships are awarded annually by the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships 
to students studying for higher degrees. 

Applications for fellowships.—All applications for fellowships should be filed with the 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 203, on or before 
March 1. 

Atiainments required —The candidate must have attained proficiency in the department 
in which he wishes to pursue advanced study. In general, he should have spent at least one 
year in resident study after receiving his Bachelor’s degree. In making appointments, spe- 
cial weight is given to dissertations indicating ability to conduct original investigation. 

Appointments.—The annual appointments to regular fellowships are made April 1. Ap- 
pointees are given until April 15 to accept or decline, Fellowships are available for any 
three of the four quarters, beginning with the Summer Quarter following the date of ap- 
pointment, unless otherwise stated in the appointment. 

Conditions of acceptance.—Acceptance of a fellowship is eandidoned by the agreement 
to devote full time to graduate study, unless special permission for other remunerative work 
has been secured in advance through application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fel- 
lowships. 

Payment of tuition.—See “Fees for holders of fellowships,” page 14. 

Quarterly reports.-~Each fellow is required to make a written report to the Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships at the beginning of each quarter, outlining his work as a 
student and the work assigned to him by the University in connection with his fellowship 
appointment. This report, indorsed by the Chairman of the Department and the Dean of 
Students of the Division, must be filed before payment of the cash stipend is made. Report 
blanks may be procured at the office of the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 

There are three types of fellowships: (1) regular University fellowships; (2) special and 
annual fellowships; and (3) research fellowships. 


A. AVAILABLE FOR GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DIVISIONS 
1. UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 

Regular University fellowships are provided in all departments of the University by ap- 
propriations from the general funds of the University. There are seventy or more of these 
fellowships, ranging in amount of stipend from $300, the regular tuition fees for three quar- 
ters, to an amount in excess of fees to cover part of the student’s living expenses. 

The University requires of holders of regular University fellowships a modicum of serv- 
ice, which is done under the direction of the departments in which the appointments are 
“made. Such service may consist of assistance in reading examination papers; work on a 
University journal; or assistance in one of the departmental laboratories, libraries, or muse- 
ums. In no case is a fellow expected to devote so much time to the work here indicated as to 
interfere seriously with the pursuit of his particular study. 
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2. ENDOWED AND ANNUAL FELLOWSHIPS 


In addition to the regular University fellowships there are several special and annual 
fellowships for advanced study in specific fields. The appointments to special and annual 
fellowships are made by the departments to which these honors are asisgned. 

The amounts of the awards yary somewhat from year to year with changes in income 
and the number of recipients. 


The following is a list of special and annual fellowships: 


The Edith Barnard Memorial Fellowship in Chemistry, established in memory of Dr. 
Edith Barnard, is awarded upon nomination of the Department of Chemistry. 

The Alvia K. Brown Fund provides a fellowship stipend. 

The Catherine Cleveland Fellowship was founded by Mr. J. J. Dau for the furtherance of 
research in history. 

The John M. Coulter Research Fellowship in Botany was endowed by staff members and 
Doctors of Philosophy of the Department of Botany. Students holding the Ph.D. degree 
are eligible to this fellowship, but it is ordinarily awarded to candidates for that degree un- 
der the Department of Botany, 

The Farm Foundation offers a number of fellowships for the study of advanced eco- 
nomics. The fellowships are available to teachers or persons engaged in research in the 
field of agricultural economics. 

Special Fellowships are given annually by Mr. Marshall Field for study in the depart- 
ments of Economics and Sociology. 

The Cleo Hearon Fellowship was founded by Miss Shirley Farr for the furtherance of re- 
search in history. 

The Charles Richmond Henderson Fellowship in Sociology, provided by the will of Mrs. 
Eleanor Levering Henderson, is awarded to a graduate student in the Department of Soci- 
ology. The income from this fund in excess of one thousand dollars is used for a fellowship 
in ene of the physical sciences. 

The Edward Hillman Fund annually provides fellowships for several deserving students 
who are engaged in the study of government, agriculture, and political economy. 

The Home Economics Alumnae Fellowship, established by the alumnae of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, provides a stipend during 1941-42 for a student holding the 
Bachelor’s degree and working toward an advanced degree in some field of home economics. 

The Charles Lawrence Hutchinson and Frances Kinsley Hutchinson Fund provides annual 
fellowships for research in the Department of Botany. 

The Virgil R. D. Kirkham Fund provides a fellowship in the Department of Geology. 

Eli Lilly and Company annually provide fellowships for graduate study in chemistry. 

The Joseph B. Loewenthal Fellowship Fund, endowed in 1900 by Mr. Berthold Loewen- 
thal as a memorial to his son, provides an annual award for advanced study in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

The Hannah B. Clark Powell Fund provides an annual fellowship stipend. 

The Joh M. Prather Research Fund provides income to be used for a fellowship or for 
research in zodlogy. 

The Colver-Rosenberger Fellowship, endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Rosenberger, is 
awarded annually or biennially in the field of sciences relating to human society and wel- 
fare. 

The Edward L. Ryerson Fellowships in Archeology were established by Mr. Edward L. 
Ryerson for special study in archeology, preferably ia or Roman. Applications should | 
be filed before January 1. 

The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 
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The Daniel L. Shorey Traveling Fellowship in Greek was endowed by Mrs. Charles 
Hitchcock for advanced study in Greek. 

The Henry Strong Educational Foundation provides an annual fellowship, which is award- 
ed to a graduate student under twenty-five years of age who is working for the doctorate in 
the Division of the Physical Sciences. 

The Gustavus F. Swift Fellowship in Chemistry, endowed by Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift as a 
memorial to her husband, is awarded for special ability in research upon the nomination 
of the Department of Chemistry. 

The Talcott Fellowships, endowed by Mr. William A. Talcott of Rockford, Illinois, are 
reserved for graduates of Rockford College. 

The Helen Kimmins Van Liere Research Fellowship, for advanced work in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, was established by Dr. Edward J. Van Liere in memory of his wife. 

The Charles H. Viol Fellowship is available for a graduate student in chemistry. 

The William H. Wilder, Jr., Fellowship provides assistance for a student in neurology 
nominated by the Department of Anatomy. ` 


B. MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS 


In addition to the foregoing fellowships offered by the University of Chicago, there are 
the following fellowships, scholarships, and prizes for which University of Chicago students 
are eligible to compete. 

The Jolin Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships offer to scholars, both 
men and women, opportunities to carry on research in any field of knowledge under the 
freest possible conditions, or opportunities for the development of unusual talent in any 
of the fine arts, including music. Application should be made to the Secretary of the Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on or before October 
15; awards are announced in the March following. 

The National Research Council Fellowships, provided by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
promote scientific research, are awarded by the National Research Council. Fellows may 
choose the institution in which they desire to pursue research. Applications should be made 
to the National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 

The Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford University are administered by the Rhodes Trust. 
The Secretary of the committee for the state of Illinois is Mr. Carl B. Spaeth, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Robert V. Merrill is chairman of the University of 
Chicago committee. The Rhodes Scholarships have been discontinued for the duration of 


the war. 
II. ASSISTANTSHIPS 


In addition to the regular instructional staff, some departments of the University em- 
ploy assistants for part-time teaching, for laboratory service, or for assistance in the reading 
of papers. These assistants are appointed by the deans upon the recommendation of de- 
partmental chairmen. Assistants are ordinarily chosen from among those who have begun 
residence work as graduate students in the University of Chicago. Payment for this service 
is in varying amounts, according to the type of work rendered, the length of appointment, 
and the time required. Assistants are restricted to less than full work during the term of 
their appointments and pay a prorated tuition fee. 


IV. PRIZES 


Various endowed and special prizes are offered to students in the College, the Divisions, 
and the Professional Schools, in accordance with the terms of the particular gifts. The in- 
dividual awards are described briefly below. Students who are interested in such prizes 
should consult the Dean of Students and University Examiner or the department or school 
concerned for further information regarding the amount of the awards and eligibility for 
competition. These prizes are classified on the basis of eligibility for competition as follows: 
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AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE 
AND THE DIVISIONS 


The Florence James Adams Prizes are offered to students in the Divisions for excellence 
in artistic reading. Students who wish to compete for these prizes should consult the De- 
partment of English for the details of competition. 

The Bond Medal is awarded each year to the student making the largest number of 
points in the Intercollegiate Outdoor Track Meet. 

The Chicago Folklore Prize, established in 1904 by the International Folklore Associa- - 
tion, is awarded annually to a student for an important contribution to the study of folk- 
lore. This contribution may be either a monograph, thesis, essay, or a collection of mate- 
rials. Printed monographs must be submitted within one year from the time of publica- 
tion. Monographs and collections must be submitted before May 16 to the Chairman of the 
Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

The Civil Government Prizes are awarded for excellence in scholarship as shown by an 
examination on the subject of civil government. For eligibility requirements, consult the 
Department of Political Science. 

The Conference Medal is given by the Western Intercollegiate Conference, commonly 
known as the “Big Ten,” every year in June, to a Senior in each of the Conference univer- 
sities for superior athletic merit and good scholarship. 

The John Billings Fiske Prize in Poetry, established by Horace Spencer Fiske as a 
memorial to his father, is awarded annually to the student in any division of the University 
who presents a poem or cycle of related poems adjudged best by a committee composed of 
the Chairman of the Department of English Language and Literature, a leading American 
poet, and a leading American critic. The Department of English is in charge of the details 
of the contest. 

The Harry Ginsburg Memorial Prize is awarded annually to a medical student in the 
Department of Physiology, the recipient to be designated by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment upon the basis of industry, sincerity, and ability. i 

The David Blair McLaughlin Prize, established in memory of David Blair McLaughlin 
(1893-1914), a student of the Class of 1916, is awarded annually to a student having credit 
for not more than two years of work who has shown special skill and sense of form in the 
writing of English prose. The competition is conducted during the Spring Quarter by the 
Department of English. 

The Harriet Monroe Poetry Prize, established under the will of Harriet Monroe for the 
advancement and encouragement of poetry, provides a prize of $500 to be awarded from 
time to time to an American poet of distinction or of distinguished service. When the prize 
is to be awarded, the President of the University shall designate three poets from different 
sections of the United States as a committee of award. The committee shall give preference 
to poets of progressive rather than academic tendencies. The competition shall be conduct- 
ed by the Department of English. 

The Theodore Lee Nef Fund provides an annual cash award for excellence in the study of 
French Language and literature. The Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures is chairman of the committce of award. 

The Howard T. Ricketts Prize is awarded on the third day of May to a student of the 
University of Chicago presenting the best results in research in pathology or bacteriology. 

The Susan Colver Rosenberger Educational Prizes were established by Jesse L. Rosen- 
berger as a memorial to his wife. The income from the fund is to be awarded annually in 
rotation in education, divinity, and sociology. The object of these prizes is to stimulate 
constructive study and original research, and to develop practical ideas for the improve- 
ment of educational objectives and methods, or for the promotion of human welfare. This 
is to be evidenced by a satisfactory thesis. 
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The Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize is available for award for the best play submitted in a 

contest to be conducted by the Department of English. Competition is not restricted to 

. students at the University ¢ of Chicago. Communication should, be cars to the Charles 
H Sergel Play Contest; Bex B, Faculty Exchange. 
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: `y, UNIVERSITY SERVICE 


A, GRADUATE SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS 


` Departmental service.—A limited number of service scholarships are available for gradu- 
ate students of attainment and promise. These scholarships yield an amount equivalent 
to the tuition fees in return for service to the departments in which the scholarships are 
f awarded. Tuition must be paid or satisfactory arrangements made with the Bursar in ad- 
vance; payment on service scholarships is made at the end of the quarter in which the serv- 
ice is rendered. 

Assignments of service scholarships are given preferably to students who désire to do 
specific work in a department rather than to those who desire to pursue general courses. 
Application should be made to the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships during the 
period from January 1 to March 1. 


i B. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE 


Messengers.—A few students are employed each quarter as messengers in the Informa- 
tion Office. Payment is made at the end of the quarter. Applications for such service should 
be addressed to the Bursar: 

« Service in the Commons.—A number of students are employed in the Commons, where 
compensation is furnished in board. Inquiries with regard to this service should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Commons, the University of Chicago. 

" The University Choirs.—Applications for places in the choirs should be made in person 
to the Director of the Chapel Music, Mr. Mack Evans. Calls should be made between 1:30 
and 4:30 at his office on the second floor of the Music Building, 5727 University Avenue, or 

" appointments made by telephone to local extension 1165. 


Vi. LOAN FUNDS 


The University has limited funds to loan to students who find that they cannot com- 
plete their work without financial assistance. Application for loans should be made in per- 
son to the Dean of Students in the College or to the Dean of Students in the Division in 
which the student is enrolled. A student in a Professional School should apply to the Dean 
of his School. 


VII. OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Through the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement, the University maintains a 
bureau for the recommendation to teaching positions of students who have been in resi- 
dence for three or more quarters. 

The Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement also assists self-supporting students 
to find part-time employment. The service is provided for students and employers without 
charge. The Board attempts to aid students continuously and progressively through their 
University work. First of all, it is the desire to the Board to help Freshmen plan what their 
expenses and earnings may be. An earnest effort is made to develop the student’s earning 
power as the students themselves develop and progress in their University work. The 
Board not only gives assistance in finding employment while students are in residence, 
but aids them in finding employment during vacation periods. Seniors are assisted in ob- 
taining positions after graduation. This branch of the service also i 1s extended to the alumni 
of the University. 
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. The city of Chicago affords many opportunities for employment. A large number of stu- 
dents, both men and women, are able to earn a part of their expenses by outside work. No - 
student, however, is encouraged to register at the University unless he has sufficient funds to, 
meet the expenses of at least the first two quarters of residence work} For students not living at 
home, this represents a sum of approximately $500. (See p. 15 for ‘more detailed information š 
concerning the student’s budget.) ‘ 

Persons with special training or skill (such as TERP seats tates: etc.) ies an ad- | 
vantage over those without special training or experience. 

Opportunities for tutoring are occasionally available. Students wishing to serve as . 
tutors are registered with the Board after receiving the indorsement of the department in 
which they are qualified to give instruction. In general, it is necessary for the student to 
have been in residence at the University at least one quarter before departmental indorse- 
ment can be secured. Each year students tarn a considerable sum from tutoring assigh- 
ments, but the calls are somewhat irregular, and the duration of the work varies accòrding 
to the particular situation for which the tutor is needed. . 

In the aggregate, assistance to self-supporting students is large, but employment cannot 
be guaranteed to any prospective student, and no amount of organization can take the 
place of the energy and economy of the student himself. Few students are equal to the 
task of carrying full University work successfully and at the same time earning sufficient 
money to meet their entire expenses. The opportunities for earning money tend to iticrease 
as students become better acquainted with the demands of their University work and with 
general employment conditions, and as they demonstrate their efficiency for special types 
of student service. 

The office of the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement is located in Cobb Lec- 
ture Hall, Room 215. ~ 
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LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 2 


Nor#.—Rates as quoted are subject to change. 

The University Residence Halls offer attractive living accommodations near the-class- 
rooms and libraries, Life in the halls, in addition to the obvious social advantages, provides 
a stimulating background for study. 

A recent survey in one of the halls showed that the seventy-two residents came from 
twenty-seven states. They were registered in eighteen departments and professional schools 
and represented previous affiliation with eighty colleges and universities. 

The residence halls on the Midway and two halls on the Quadrangles are available for 
men. Six residence halls on the Quadrangles, together with Drexel House, accommodate 
women students. The University has a limited number of furnished apartments for married 
students, and the services of the Housing Bureau are available to students who are seeking 
accommodations outside the halls. International House is open to American as well as 
foreign students. 


I. HALLS FOR MEN 


THE COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN 


The College Residence Halls for Men are located at Sixtieth Street and Ellis Avenue. 
They are built on the quadrangle plan around two courts, Judson and Burton, each with 
its own entrance, clubroom, dining-hall, and court. Each quadrangle is divided into four 
halls, each hall accommodating from forty to sixty students. The single rooms are fitted as 
combination study and bedroom. Each of the suites of two rooms, consisting of a study and 
a bedroom, accommodates one or two students. Fireplaces and private baths add to the 
attractiveness of some of these suites. All the rooms are completely Ene (including 
linens, with the exception of towels.) 
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Quarterly rates cover meals in the dining-halls, use of study or suite, and such recrea- 
tional facilities as the library, clubroom, and playing fields. The rates range from $148 to 
$159 an academic quarter for a combination bedroom and study. For suites of a study and 
a bedroom the rates range from $150 to $226 a man if the suite is occupied by two, or from 
- $218 to $370 if the suite is occupied by one man only, A descriptive pamphlet showing 
floor plans, details, and a form of application will be sent by the Bursar upon request. 


OTHER RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN 


Two residence halls for man—Hitchcock and Snell—are located on the Quadrangles be- 
tween Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets. Quarterly rentals for single and double 
rooms in these halls are from $42 to $65 a person. The rooms are completely furnished with 
the exception of towels, dresser covers, and curtains. There are no dining-rooms in these 
halls, but residents may take their meals at Hutchinson Commons, located near by. A 
pamphlet showing floor plans and details will be sent by the Bursar upon request. 


Ii. HALLS FOR WOMEN 


Four residence halls for women students—Beecher, Foster, Green, and Kelly—are lo- 
cated on the Quadrangles between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets. Rooms accom- 
modate one or two students and are furnished completely with the exception of towels, 
dresser covers, and curtains. Quarterly rentals, including meals, range from $124 to $156 a 
student. A pamphlet with floor plans, details, and rental rates will be sent by the Bursar 
upon request. | 

Blake Hall and Gates Hall, at Fifty-eighth Street and Ellis Avenue, have single and 
double rooms. Quarterly rentals range from $48 to $63. There are no dining-rooms in these 
halls. 

Drexel House, a co-operative hall accommodating sixteen women students, is located at 
5845 Drexel Avenue, two blocks from the central Quadrangles. The rooms are single and 
rent for $42 a quarter. The housekeeping, including the preparation of meals and cleaning, 
is done by the residents at comparatively low cost. Applications should be sent to the 
Bursar. 


III. UNIVERSITY FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


The University has a limited number of apartments for rental to married students. 
These apartments are furnished with the exception of bedding, table linen, and silver. The 
number of rooms in each apartment ranges from three to six, and the rentals are from $47.50 
to $60 a month. The rental includes the charge for gas, electric current, and electric re- 
frigeration. 

Application for these apartments should be made to the Bursar. The number in the 
family and the period for which the apartment is wanted should be indicated. 


IV. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


In order to assist students who require accommodations in private homes, the Bursar’s 
office maintains a listing and inspection service. Rooms are inspected and placed on an ap- 
proved list if they meet the established standards. 

Furnished houses or apartments of from four to ten rooms in the immediate vicinity of 
the University range in rental from $55 to $150 a month. One-, two-, and three-room fur- 
nished apartments range in rental from $42.50 to $100 a month. 


V. DINING SERVICE 


Residents of the College Residence Halls for Men, and of Beecher, Green, Kelly, and 
. Foster halls for women, have their meals in the dining-rooms of these halls. For other stu- 
dents the University provides four dining-halls, open to men and women: Hutchinson 
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Commons, with cafeteria service daily, including Sunday; the Cloister Club of Ida Noyes 
Hall, with cafeteria service for luncheon and dinner, and fountain service for breakfast and 
afternoon tea; the Coffee Shop, adjoining Hutchinson Commons, which is open from 9:00 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M. and from 9:00 p.m. to 11:00 P.M., providing fountain service, light lunch- 
eons and refreshments, and afternoon tea; and the Department of Education Commons, in 
Emmons Blaine Hall, which gives luncheon service to students and Faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


International House, the gift to Chicago of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is designed pri- 
marily as a residence for foreign students and for American students with academic stand- 
ing beyond the first two years of college work who are interested in international fellowship 
and in problems of an international character. The building provides completely equipped 
living accommodations for five hundred men and women students. 

Rates for rooms range from $60 to $90 a quarter. Cafeteria, table d'hôte, and coffee-shop 
services are provided. Three substantial meals range in price from $0.90 to $1.25 a day in 
the cafeteria, and from $1.35 to $1.50 with table service. The Tiffin Room offers à la carte 
service for light refreshments. The membership fee is $2.15 a quarter for either resident or 
nonresident membership. 

A prospective member is urged to file his application as early as possible. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Office of Admissions and Membership, International 
House, 1414 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


THOMAS NELSON METCALF, A.M., Professor and Chairman of Physical Education; Di- 
rector of Athletics. 

EpitH BALLWEBBER, A.M., Associate Professor and Chairman of the Women’s Division of 
Physical Education; Director of Ida Noyes Clubhouse. 

MARGARET Burns, S.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

NELSON HENRY NORGREN, Pu.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

DANIEL Lewis Horrer, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

EDWARD WALLACE McGrttrvreay, Instructor in Physical Education. 

NED ALVIN MerrtaM, Instructor in Physical Education. 

MARGUERITE ELAINE KipweEtt, Instructor in Physical Education; Assistant Director o 
Ida Noyes Clubhouse (Social and Recreational Adviser). 

Spyros KARL Vorres, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Jonn Kyte Anperson, S.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

WALTER HAYWARD HEBERT, Pa.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

THEODORA WIESNER, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education. 

NELLIE M. EASTBURN, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Paur Harotp Derr, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education. 

ALVAR HERMANSON, Dir.P.E., Instructor in Physical Education. 

KATHARINE MANNING, S.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

CHESTER WALTER Murray, A.B., Assistant. 

Wiutram EDWARD Morpay, A.B., Assistant. 

ERWIN FRANK BEYER, A.B., Assistant. 


Amos Atonzo Stacc, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Physical Education. 
GERTRUDE DUDLEY, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education. 
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STATEMENT OF WORK 


GENERAL 


The Men’s and Women’s divisions of Physical Education offer a year-round, seasonal 
program of physical activities open to all men and women students. Participation is self- 
elected. Instruction is available in a wide variety of sports, games, and dancing, at all 
levels of ability from novice to expert, both in organized classes and in recreational groups. 
A number of activities are open to men and women together. The program is designed to 
contribute to health through participation in organically stimulating and recreative pur- 
suits, to satisfying use of leisure time through the acquisition of socially useful skills, to 
social experience through contact with other persons in games, and to the morale and soli- 
darity of the University as a whole by providing in the intercollegiate athletic program a 
strong common interest for students, faculty, alumni, and friends of the University. 

Members of the Physical Education staffs are glad at all times to confer with students 
regarding their activity programs and health problems. For this purpose representatives of 
the department are available for student conferences during Freshman and upperclass reg- 
istrations and daily throughout the year-—women at Ida Noyes Hall and men at Bartlett 
Gymnasium. l 

MEN’S DIVISION 


The program for men provides: 


Instruction and opportunities for participation in (1) individual and partner sports, 
such as archery, badminton, bowling, boxing, casting, cross-country running, fencing, golf, 
gymnastics, handball, horseshoe pitching, ice skating, lawn bowling, racquets, rifle and 
pistol shooting, squash racquets, swimming, table tennis, tennis, track and field sports, and 
wrestling; (2) team games, such as baseball, basketball, football, ice hockey, softball, touch 
football, and water polo, and (3) modern and social dancing. (See Women’s Division.) 

Intramural competition in most of the individual, partner, and team sports listed above. 

Intercollegiate competition in baseball, basketball, cross-country running, fencing, golf, 
gymnastics, handball, ice hockey, rifle shooting, squash racquets, swimming, tennis, track 
and field athletics, water polo, and wrestling. 


WOMEN’S DIVISION 


The program is divided into Courses (some of which are open to men) and Recreation for 
men and women. Courses offer systematic instruction in skills. They are conducted on a 
regular schedule of two, three, or more weekly meetings. Registration is required in ad- 
vance during the first two weeks of any quarter, and it is assumed that the student desiring 
to acquire a new skill or improve one already acquired will participate regularly. Recrea- 
tion for men and women offers a social and recreational kind of participation. Activities are 
scheduled at regular times and include incidental instruction, but no registration is required 
and no regularity of participation is expected. 

The program of Courses and Recreation for men and women includes: individual and 
partner sports, such as archery, badminton, billiards, bowling, fencing, golf, roller skating, 
swimming, and tennis; team games, such as baseball, basketball, and hockey; and folk, mod- 
ern, and social dancing. An intramural program and intercollegiate games in certain sports 
are conducted each season. 

EQUIPMENT FOR MEN 

Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium.—The Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium (200 
feet by 80 feet) is a memorial to Frank Dickinson Bartlett. The basement floor contains 
dressing-rooms, shower baths, stockroom, vaults, and special classrooms for boxing, fenc- 
ing, and wrestling. The first floor has space for 1,500 lockers, 25 shower baths, a swimming- 
pool, trophy room, and offices. The swimming pool is 60 by 28 feet. A gallery with seats for 
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200 persons overlooks the water. The second or top floor extends over the whole building 
and is entirely free from pillars. A running track with 14.3 laps to the mile extends around 
the wall 12 feet above the floor. The gymnasium has been equipped with the best and most 
modern apparatus, a large part of which was made especially for this building. 

The Field House —The Field House (360 feet by 168 feet) provides opportunity for the 
practice and enjoyment of several kinds of athletic sports under favorable circumstances 
during the cold months and during bad weather. A removable basketball floor, removable 
bleachers, and a one-eighth-mile running track furnish excellent opportunity for holding 
intercollegiate basketball games and indoor track and field meets. In addition to these 
sports, a baseball diamond, five tennis courts, a golf driving range, and a football practice 
field are available. Excellent locker-rooms with space for several hundred lockers, a medical 
room, and a stockroom are underneath the front part of the building. 

The West Stand.—The West Stand houses one court for racquets, three for squash 
racquets, and six for handball; also a rifle and pistol target range, a golf driving net, and 
dressing quarters for students and faculty. 

Play Fields.—The University playing fields include sixty-six tennis courts, conveniently 
located over the campus, and seven fields for intramural and collegiate team sports. The 
largest of these, Stagg Field, includes golf greens, lawn bowling rinks, an ice-skating and 
hockey rink, five tennis courts, a quarter-mile cinder running-track, and football fields. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WOMEN 


Ida Noyes Hall contains a large gymnasium, danceroom, gameroom (table tennis), bil- 
liard-room, swimming-pool with double glass roof and casement windows, five golf cages, 
two bowling alleys, group and individual shower-rooms, dressing-room, and locker-room. 
Adjoining the gymnasium on the north is Dudley Field, with an archery range, two base- 
ball diamonds, and a golf practice field. Ida Noyes Garden has an approach and putting 
green. To the south the building faces the Midway, where the Chicago Park Commission 
provides three hockey fields for the use of the women of the University. 


THE STUDENT CLUBHOUSES 


The Reynolds Student Clubhouse, the gift to the University of Mrs. Joseph Reynolds 
in memory of her husband, is open to all University men, without membership fee or dues. 
Its facilities, which are available every day in the week from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 r.m., in- 
clude comfortable lounges, provided with current magazines, local and sectional dailies, and 
a radio; gamerooms for table tennis, billiards, chess, and checkers; a six-chair barber shop; 
rooms for group gatherings; and a theater for student dramatic productions. The lounges 
and gamerooms are open to women as guests of the men. 

Ida Noyes Hall, the gift to the University of Mr. La Verne Noyes in memory of his 
wife, is the social and recreational center for women students. It includes lounges, a library, 
theater, various rooms for meetings and social gatherings, several completely equipped 
kitchens for party use, and the Cloister Club, which serves luncheon and dinner and pro- 
vides fountain service for breakfast and afternoon tea. The building also houses the Wom- 
en’s Division of Physical Education, whose facilities include a large gymnasium, a dance- 
room, a swimming-pool, bowling alleys, a table-tennis room, and a billiard-room. A pro- 
gram of recreational activities for men and women is offered each quarter under staff lead- 
ership. The many social and recreational rooms, together with the catering service of the 
Cloister Club, make Ida Noyes Hall an especially desirable place for meetings, parties, 
dances, and informal recreation. The facilities of the Hall are available without fee to wom- 
en students and their guests. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


The Rockefeller Memorial Chapel is dedicated to the furtherance of nondenominational 
religious life among the students and in the community. The location of the Chapel and its 
design and function are intended to symbolize the place of religion in University life. Regu- 
lar Sunday morning services are held, in which students participate and at which prominent 
leaders in religion and national life speak on religious, ethical, and social problems. Sunday 
afternoon concerts are held regularly, and there are frequent carillon recitals. All students 
and their friends are invited to the services of the Chapel, which continue throughout the 
academic year. 

The building, which was the last gift to the University of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, its 
founder and benefactor, was designed and built by the Goodhue Associates and is a note- 
worthy example of Gothic architecture in America. The carillon in the tower of the Chapel 
was imported from England and was given to the University by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in memory of his mother. It consists of seventy-two bells and is the second in size in 
America. Official guides are available for tours of the Chapel and the carillon. 


LIBRARIES, LABORATORIES, MUSEUMS, CLINICS 


I. {THE LIBRARIES 


The Libraries of the University include the General Library and the Departmental Li- 
braries. 

The General Library is a reference and circulating library and is open to students in all 
departments of the University. Students who have been matriculated and have paid their 
fees may take out at one time nine volumes from the General Library and other libraries 
open to circulation, but not more than six from any one library. These may be kept two 
weeks, with privilege of extension of loans in special cases. The Library is open regularly on 
week days from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 r.x.; on Saturdays, from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M.; and 
during vacations from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 r.m. daily. 

The Departmental Libraries, which are primarily for the use of advanced students in 
the respective Departments and Schools, and the College Library in Cobb Lecture Hall, 
which is reserved for students in the College, are open daily, and generally for two or more 
hoursin the evening, except Saturday. 

The Libraries contain at the present time more than 1,300,785 bound volumes. They 
receive about 5,000 current periodical publications, including in part the transactions and 
proceedings of learned societies. Technical periodicals are, as a rule, found in the Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The Rental Library,—The Rental Library is located in the University Bookstore, 5802 
Ellis Avenue (Ellis Hall). It contains some 60,000 volumes. These books, supplementing 
the general library system, are rented to members of the University at a nominal charge. 


II. THE LABORATORIES 


The Kent and the George Herbert Jones chemical laboratories and the Ryerson and 
Eckhart physical laboratories contain rooms for special research, small laboratories for 
work of investigation, large laboratories for general instruction, lecture-rooms, class-rooms, 
library, museum, and offices. 

The Hull Biological Laboratories are a group of four buildings devoted to the study of 
anatomical, botanical, and zodlogical sciences. Whitman Laboratory, located two blocks 
from the Zotlogy Building, is devoted entirely to zodlogical research. The Charles Reid 
Barnes Laboratory is used for research in botany. 

The Howard Taylor Ricketts Laboratories are used exclusively for work in bacteriology 
and parasitology. 
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Abbott Memorial Hall offers ample laboratory space for study and research in physiol- 
ogy, biochemistry, and pharmacology. 

The Department of Pathology occupies a laboratory in immediate association with the 
Albert Merritt Billings Hospital. Autopsy rooms, museums, research laboratories, class- 
rooms, and other facilities provide for the needs of work in this field. 

The psychological laboratories occupy the building at 5728-30 Ellis Avenue, rooms in 
the Social Science Research Building for psychometric studies, and in Belfeld Hall for ex- 
perimentation on animal behavior. : 

The home economics laboratories for food chemistry, nutrition, dietaries, textiles, cos- 
tume design, and interior decoration are housed in Emmons Blaine Hall; the institution 
economics laboratories are in Ida Noyes Hall and the Men’s Commons; and the laboratory 
work in child development is carried on at the University of Chicago Nursery School, 5740- 
50 Woodlawn Avenue. 

A statistical laboratory is located in the Social Science Research Building, as well as 
teaching collections for anthropology and archeology. Dendrochronology, archeology, and 
physical anthropology laboratories are maintained at 6016 Ingleside Avenue. An anthro- 
pological museum is at the same location. 

In the Graduate Education Building there are well-equipped laboratories for research 
in education: a statistical laboratory and a laboratory for experiments in educational psy- 
chology, including extensive equipment for the analysis of eye movements in the study of 
reading. In co-operation with the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Department of Education maintains a laboratory and library on hu- 
man growth and development. Also the Department maintains a laboratory which provides 
facilities useful in the preparation and evaluation of curriculum materials. 

The laboratory of the Institute of Statistics, at 18 South Michigan Avenue, includes a 
technical library and nineteen electrically operated computing machines of the newest 
type. 

HI. THE MUSEUMS 

The Walker Museum of Paleontology is devoted to the extensive paleontological collec- 
tions and to the paleontological teaching and research activities of the Department of 
Geology and Paleontology. 

The Julius Rosenwald Hall provides accommodations for the work of the Department 
of Geography and for all of the activities of the Department of Geology and Paleontology 
except those in paleontology. The first floor is occupied by a museum of mineralogy and 
physical and economic geology. It also houses the University’s map library, one of the out- 
standing map collections of America. The tower of the building is occupied by the official 
Chicago Station of the United States Weather Bureau, and a seismograph in the basement 
is operated in co-operation with the United States Department of Commerce. The facilities 
and records of both these observatories are at the disposal of the University in its teaching 
and research in meteorology, climatology, and dynamic geology. 

The museum of the Oriental Institute contains original monuments illustrating the his- 
tory and civilizations of the Ancient Near East. These collections are largely augmented 
by the field expeditions of the Oriental Institute and are used as a basis for teaching and 
study by the staff of the Oriental Institute and by the Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures. 


IV. THE CLINICS 


The University of Chicago Clinics comprise the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital (216 
beds) and the Max Epstein Clinic, which provide hospital and outpatient facilities for the 
departments of Medicine and Surgery; the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for Children 
(73 beds) and its out-patient department for the use of the Department of Pediatrics; and 
the Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary (162 beds) and its Max Epstein Clinic, in 
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which the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology is supplied with most of its clinical 
facilities. The Home for Destitute Crippled Children, which provides 68 beds for ortho- 
pedic surgery, is affiliated. These units are all situated on the Quadrangles and are closely 
related physically to the laboratories of the clinical departments. Together they contain 
519 beds and provision for extensive out-patient services. In addition, the University owns 
and operates the Country Home for Crippled Children, at Prince Crossing, Illinois, where 
the clinical departments have facilities for the care and study of 100 convalescent children. 


THE OBSERVATORIES 


The Yerkes Astronomical Observatory at Lake Geneva is situated near Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin. Its principal instrument is a refracting telescope of forty inches aperture. Ad- 
vanced students in astronomy may register at the Observatory, doing their residence work 
at Williams Bay. 

The McDonald Observatory on Mount Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, is operated 
jointly by the University of Chicago and the University of Texas. Its principal instrument 
is a reflecting telescope of eighty-two inches aperture. Observational material secured at 
the McDonald Observatory or at the Yerkes Observatory may be used by graduate stu- 
dents for thesis work. 


THE BOOKSTORES 


The University operates three stores for the convenience of University students and of 
the University community. The main store, located at 5802 Ellis Avenue, carries a large 
stock of new and secondhand text and reference books as well as general books of all pub- 
lishers, stationery, typewriters, photographic materials, gifts, and miscellaneous supplies, 
and operates a book exchange and a postal station. A branch store is located in Emmons 
Blaine Hall, 1362 East Fifty-ninth Street, and another at University College, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The University of Chicago Nursery School, which is under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Human Development, enrols children between the ages of two and five years. 

In this day of small living quarters, limited outdoor play space, and small families, the 
Nursery, with its large family of children differing little in age, with its spacious yard and 
two commodious buildings, provides much that is essential to wholesome development 
which many homes cannot readily offer. 

The physical and mental health of its pupils are matters of great concern to the School’s 
staff and consultants—medical, psychiatric, and nutrition. By virtue of its staff and equip- 
ment, the School is able to offer expert guidance in habit-training and to provide for the 
children rich and stimulating experiences in the fields of science, social living, literature, 
art, and music. 

University students working in the field of Child Development may make detailed ob- 
servations of the children, do their apprentice teaching at the School, and carry on research 
projects there. 

Request for a descriptive bulletin should be addressed to the University of Chicago 
Nursery School, 5750 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LOCATION OF RAILWAY STATIONS 


1. Students coming to Chicago either by the Illinois Central (except those coming from 
Omaha and intermediate points) or the Big Four will find it convenient to leave the train 
at the Sixty-third Street and Dorchester Station. Also, some Michigan Central trains stop 
at this station. 
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2. Students arriving on the Rock Island, the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, or 
the Nickel Plate may leave the train at the Englewood Union Station (Sixty-third Street 
and Wentworth Avenue). 

3. The Baltimore and Ohio and the Pere Marquette have a station at Ninety-fifth Street 
and Commercial Avenue, which is more accessible to the University than their stations at 
Sixty-third Street. 

4. Students arriving on the C.&E.I., the Monon, the Wabash, or the Erie may leave the 
train at the Wallace Street Station, at Sixty-third and Wallace Streets. 

5. Students coming by other roads than those mentioned above will leave their trains at 
the downtown terminals. 

6. When planning to leave the train at a South Side station, a student should purchase 
his ticket to that destination, as in most cases a slight saving in fare is made. 


TRANSFER OF BAGGAGE 


Baggage can be checked to the stations indicated above. The Parmalee Company has 
a representative at the University and arrangements for the transfer of baggage may be 
made at the University Information Office, Press Building, Room 100, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 
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AARON JOHN BruspavcH, Pa.D., LL.D., Dean of the College; Professor of Education. 

LEoN PERDUE SmitH, Pu.D., Dean of Students in the College; Assistant Professor of. 
French. 

ZENS LAWRENCE Smit, S.M., Assistant Dean and Assistant Dean of Students in the Col- 
lege; Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the College. 


HARLAN H. Barrows, S.B., Pp.M., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Geog- 
raphy. ` 

EDSON SUNDERLAND Basttn, Ps. D., Professor of Economic Geology; Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology and Paleontology. . 

GILBERT AMES Buss, PH.D., Sc.D., Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished Service Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Mathematics. 

OTTO FERDINAND Bonn, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages; Chairman of French and 
Spanish in the College. 

Percy Hotmes Boynton, A.M., Professor of English. 

J Haren Brerz, Pu.D., Professor of Geology. 

ROLLIN THOMAS CHAMBERLIN, PH.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology. 

ARTHUR Hotty Compron, Ps.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Charles H. Swift Distinguished Service 
Professor and Chairman of Department of Physics. | 

MERLE Crowe.Coutter, P.D., Professor of Botany; Adviser in the College. 

RONALD SALMON CRANE, PED, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Engish me 
Language and Literature; Chairman of the Committee on Literature in the Group 
Studies in the Humanities. 

ÅLFRED EDWARDS Emerson, Pu. D., Professor of Zodlogy. 

LAWRENCE MURRAY GRAVES, PH.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CARL FREDERICK Huta, A.M., Professor of History; Dean of University College; Director 
of the Home-Study Department; Director of the Summer Quarter. 

Ezra Jacos Kraus, Pa.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Botany. 

ERNEST Preston LANE, Pu.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

HARVEY Brace LEMON, PH.D., Professor of Physics. 

ARNO BENEDICT LUCKHARDT, Pa.D., M.D., Professor and Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the Department of Physiology. 

RICHARD PETER McK xon, PH.D., Professor of Greek and Philosophy. 

T. NELSON METCALF, A.M., Professor and Chairman of Physical Education; Director of 
Athletics. | 

Cart RIcHARD Moore, Pa.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Zotlogy. 

WILLIAM ALBERT Nitze, Pa.D., L.H.D., Professor and Head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures. | 

McKENDREE LLEWELLYN Raney, P.D., LL.D., Professor and Director of the University 
Libraries. 

Dupiry Birtncs REED, A.B., M.D., Professor of Hygiene; Director of the University 
Health Service. 

HERMANN IRVING SCHLESINGER, P.D., Professor and Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. ` 
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GERTRUDE ELIZABETA SMITH, PH.D., Edward Olson Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Greek Language and Literature. 

RALPH WINFRED TYLER, Pu.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education; 
Chief Examiner, Board of Exeminations. 

GEORGE ALAN Works, Ep.D., LL.D. pee OesOe of Education; Dean of Students and Uni- 
versity Examiner. 


ABRAHAM ADRIAN ALBERT, PH.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

EDITH BALLWEBBER, A.M., Associate Professor and Chairman of the Women’s Division of 
Physical Education. 

RAYMOND WALTER BARNARD, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

WALTER BLAIR, Ps.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Carty Croneis, PH.D., Associate Professor of Paleontologic Geology. 

RALPH WALDO GERARD, Px.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 

Joun WirLraĮm EDWARD GLATTFELD, P.D., Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

Louis M. Hert, Px.D., Associate Professor of Education and Examiner. 

WARREN CHARLES JOHNSON, PH.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

NATHANIEL KLEITMAN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 

Warrer H. C. Laves, Ps.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Mayme Irwin Locspon, Px.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

ULRICH ALEXANDER Mippexony, P.D., Associate Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Art. 

CHARLES WILLIAM MORRIS, PD, Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

FrANK Hurport O'Hara, A.B., Associate Professor of English. 

ARTHUR PEARSON Scott, Pu. D., Associate Professor of Modern History. 


HERBERT JOHN ABRAHAM, M.A. (Oxon.) Assistant Professor of Education; Examiner in the 
Social Sciences. 

JOEN KYLE ANDERSON, S.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

LAWRENCE ANDRUS, PH.D., Assistant Professor and Examiner. 

James CHESTER Bascock, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN, P#.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

BLANCHE B. Boyer, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Latin. 

RALPH Morris BUCHSBAUM, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Zodlogy in the College. 

MARGARET Burns, S.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

MARTIN JOSEPH FREEMAN, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Business and Supervisor of Eng- 
lish; Adviser in the College; Entrance Counselor. 

HELENA M. GAMER, Pu.D., Assistant Professor and Acting Chairman of the Department 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Mary BARNETT GILSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Macnus RupoipH HEsTENES, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

DANIEL Lewis Horrer, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

GEORGE Haypn HuntLey, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

EARL SHEPARD Jonnson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

RayMOND WRIGHT JOHNSON, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Victor EINar Jomnson, P#.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

MAYNARD KRUEGER, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Wirtram C. KRUMBEIN, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Geology; Adviser in the College. 

ADELINE DE SALE Link, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Adviser in the College. 

ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL, PH.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

NELSON Henry NORGREN, Pu.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Hitpa Laura Norman, Ps.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

THOMAS Park, Pe. D., Assistant Professor and Secretary of the Department of Zodlogy. 
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-CHARNER Marquis Perry, PH.D., Assistant Professor and Acting Chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy. l 

Dursin Rowand, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Josera J. Scawas, PH.D., Assistant Professor of the Biological Sciences in the College and 
Examiner. 

RALPH GRAFTON SANGER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

WILLIAM EDLEFSEN Scorr, A.B., Assistant Professor of Education; Adviser in the College. 

SELBY MILLMORE SKINNER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of the Physical Sciences; Adviser in 
the Four Year College. 

CECIL MICHENER SMITH, A.M., Assistant Professor and Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Music. 

Norman E. STEENROD, Pau. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

REGINALD J. STEPHENSON, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

GEORGE JOHN TEN Hoor, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of German. 


THEODORE A. ASHFORD, Pu. D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

CALEB ARUNDEL Bevans, PH.D., Instructor in French. 

DONALD FREDERICK Bonn, Px.D., Instructor in English. 

RicHARD BRUERE, Pa.D., Instructor in Latin. 

GLADYS CAMPBELL, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

ALBERT HOWARD CARTER, PH.D., Instructor in English. 

Wittram DONALDSON CLARK, B.A. (Oxon.), Instructor in the Humanities. 
Davi Datcues, D.PuiL. (Oxon.), Instructor in English. 

Josx R. Davey, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities; Adviser in the College. 
Lioyp Jounsron Davinson, A.M., Instructor in English. 

WirLra{m Davison, A.B., Instructor in the Humanities. 

Perre Howard DeLacy, Px.D., Instructor in Latin. 

PauL HAROLD DERR, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education. 


LELAND C. DEVinney,, A.M., Instructor.in Sociology; Adviser in the.Colege ———____... 


HAROLD BAKER DUNKEL, PH.D., Instructor and Examiner. 

Ne tiie M. EASTBURN, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education. 

EDWARD B. EspENSHADE, S.M., Instructor in Geography. 

MICHAEL J. FERENCE, JR., Pa.D., Instructor in Physics. 

SAMUEL ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, Px.D., Instructor in English. 

Joun C. GERBER, A.M., Instructor in English. 

WILLIAM MERRIAM Greson, Pu.D., Instructor in English. 

EDMUND GIESBERT, Instructor in Art. 

Maure L. Gotpscmsapr, B.A. (Oxon.), Instructor in the Social Sciences. 

WILBURN SCOTT GOLDTHWAITE, Mus.M., Instructor in Music. 

DAVID GRENE, A.B., Instructor in Greek. 

MARJORIE GLICKSMAN GRENE, PH.D., Instructor in Philosophy. 

ANDRE von Gronicka, A.M., Instructor in German. 

WALTER H. HEBERT, Pa.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

ALVAR HERMANSON, Dir.P.E., Instructor in Physical Education, 

Knox Carvin Hirr, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

Currrorp Horey, S.M., Instructor in the Physical Sciences. 

Donap J. Hucues, Px.D., Instructor in Physics. 

Orro JOLLE Matraras Jores, Pa.D., Instructor in German. 

Wiriram Rea Keast, A.B., Instructor in English. — 

ROBERT EMMET KEOHANE, A.M., Instructor in the Social Sciences; Adviser in the Four 
Year College. 

MARGUERITE ELAINE KIDWELL, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Louis A. LANDA, A.M., Instructor in English. 
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LAURENCE EUGENE LEAMER, A.M., Instructor in the Social Sciences. 

SIEGMUND LEVARIE, PH.D., Instructor in Music. 

Jacoxs Lort, A.M., Instructor in Economics. 

Josrrn D. Lonman, A.M., Instructor in Sociology. 

NORMAN Mac ean, PH.D., Instructor in English. 

VIOLA MANDERFELD, A.M., Instructor in German in the College. 

KATHERINE MANNING, S.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Mima Maxey, PH.D., Instructor in the Humanities; Adviser in the Four Year College. 

Jonn Cuntirre MayriE1p, A.M., Instructor in the Biological Sciences. 

ROBERT Lawrence McCavt, JR., Ep.M., Instructor in Remedial Reading. 

EDWARD ALEXANDER MCGILLIvray, JR., Instructor in Physical Education. 

NED A. MERRIAM, Instructor in Physical Education. 

GERHARD Emit Orro Meyer, D.Sc.Pou. (Kiel), Instructor in Economics. 

JERE CORNELL MICKEL, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

CHARLES TOWNSEND MILLER, Pu.B., Instructor in English. 

SYLVAIN SIDNEY Minautt, A.M., Instructor in French. 

F. Josers Mvr, Pu.D., Instructor in Physiology; Adviser in the College. 

CHARLES EDWARD OLMSTED, PH.D., Instructor in Botany. 

EVERETT C. Orson, PH.D., Instructor in Vertebrate Paleontology. 

Karu Orsson, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

THORNTON L. Pace, D.PHIL. (Oxon.), Instructor in Astrophysics. 

Joun C. PLetz, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

MILLARD Buxton ROGERS, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

Otro F. G. Secme, Pa.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

FRANCES FRAZIER Senescu, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

ALBERT EDWARD SHAW, Pa.D., Instructor in Physics. 

Epwarp A. Surs, A.B., Instructor in Sociology. 

ROBERT W. SrEBENSCHUR, A.B., Instructor in Political Science in the College. 

HERLUF HALDAN STRANDSKOV, Pa.D., Instructor in Zodlogy. 

RUSSELL Brown Tuomas, A.M., Instructor in the Humanities. 

SALOMÓN Narciso TREVIÑO, A.M., Instructor in Spanish; Adviser in the College. 

SPYROS KARL VORRES, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Paur Drexs Vors, Pua.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Leste C. WARREN, Pa.D., Instructor in English; Adviser in the College. 

THEODORA WIESNER, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education; Social Adviser in the Four 
Year College. 

Vorney Corvin WILSON, Pu.D., Instructor in Physics. 


THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE 


The College Faculty consists of approximately 175 members, most of whom are also 
members of the Faculty of one of the Divisions. While the College is a separate adminis- 
trative unit with all the freedom needed for effective management of its own program, it is 
so Closely knit into the Divisions that it has at its command all of the educational resources 
of the University. Many departmental chairmen and professors who are scholars of inter- 
national renown are interested participants in College instruction. 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE 


From the applications received, those applicants are accepted for membership in the 
College who appear to possess the combination of intellectual and personal qualities that 
best fits them for satisfactory achievement in the College. Favorable action is based on the 
student’s academic background, his scholastic aptitude, and his personal qualifications. 
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ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Since the unit is the commonly accepted measure of high-school work, the University de- 
fines the subject-matter requirements for admission to the College in terms of units. A unit 
represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately 
a quarter of a full year’s work. A four-year secondary-school curriculum should be re- 
garded as representing not more than sixteen units of work. In order to provide for the ad- 
mission of graduates of three-year senior high schools as well as of graduates of four-year 
high schools, the requirements are defined as twelve senior high-school units and fifteen four- 
year high-school units. 

It is recommended that the applicant submit a balanced program which includes work 

` in social studies and sciences. It is expected that he will submit not fewer than three units 
of English, two units of mathematics, and two units of one language other than English. 
Other units may be selected from any high-school subjects accepted for graduation by an 
accredited high school. 

Students who do not receive entrance credit for two units of mathematics are required to 
pass a qualifying examination covering two years of secondary-school work. Students who 
do not receive entrance credit for two units of a foreign language may remove the deficiency 
by passing a comprehensive examination in any one of the approved foreign-language se- 
quences in the College. 

' Less than one unit is not accepted in algebra, plane geometry, physics, chemistry, or any 
foreign language. To meet the language requirement of two units, the applicant must sub- 
mit two units in one foreign language. In other subjects he may present any combination of 
units. 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


In the evaluation of scholastic aptitude, the applicant’s school record is considered in the 
light of the following factors: the character of the high school, the character of the program 
__ of study, comparative yearly grades, general intelligence-—if an intelligence rating is avail——— 
able—and standard achievement-test records. Cumulative standard test records are care- 
fully considered. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 


In the evaluation of the applicant’s personality the following qualities are considered: 
initiative, integrity, promise of leadership ability, social attitude, emotional qualities, and 
aspirations. 


HEALTH 


Admission is granted subject to the applicant’s ability to pass a medical examination. 
Vaccination against smallpox is required unless the applicant can produce a record accepta- 
ble to the University Health Service (see p. 12). 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. Accredited kigh schools The University recognizes as accredited schools those 
schools on the approved lists of the following agencies: the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the New England Association, the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York for the College Entrance Di- 
ploma, and the New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 

Applications for admission to the College, accompanied by the proper credentials and 
supplementary information required, should be presented to the Director of Admissions 
well in advance of the date on which admission to the University is sought. 
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2. Admission by examination.-High-school graduates who cannot meet the require- 
" ments for admission by certificate may be admitted by examination. 

a) Examinations are conducted by the College Entrance Examination Board in three 
series: April 5, 1941; June 14-20, 1941; and September 8-10, 1941. Applications for these 
examinations should be made on a form that may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Ww Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York, N.Y. 

The examination fee is $10 for all candidates. The fee (which cannot be accepted in ad- 
vance of the application) should be remitted by postal order, express order, or draft on 
New York to the order of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

b) The University of Chicago conducts entrance examinations at the University during 
the third week in August (August 18-23). Applications for admission to these examinations 
should be made to the Director of Admissions at least thirty days in advance. Each appli- . 
cant must pay in advance an examination fee of $5.00. The University Bursar’s receipt for 
this fee entitles the applicant to take examinations in as many subjects as he wishes to take 
at one period. 

Students seeking admission at the beginning of the Winter or the Spring Quarter may 
arrange for special examinations upon application to the Director of Admissions at least 
thirty days in advance. These special examinations are held during the second week in 
December and March, respectively. The fee for a special examination is $5.00. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


Examinations.—College requirements are stated in terms of educational attainments and 
are measured by examinations, which may be taken by the student, if he believes himself to 
be prepared, at any scheduled examination period. Normally a student takes the compre- 
hensive examination covering a three-quarter course immediately upon the completion of 
that course, although he is not required to do so (but see “Minimum Requirements for Con- 

5 tinuation in the College,” p. 46). l 

A student may enter a Division or a Professional School whenever he is qualified on the 
basis of these examinations, provided his preparation meets the entrance requirements of 
the Division or the Professional School, 

Examinations are set to determine the achievements of students in terms of the follow- 
ing requirements: 


1. The attainment of the minimum essentials of factual information and an introduction 
to the methods of thought and work in each of four fields—the biological sciences, the hu- 
manities, the physical sciences, and the social sciences—-such as may be expected of a stu- 
dent who has pursued through an academic year a general course at the junior-college level 
in each of the four fields. 

As aids to the attainment of these objectives, the following 4 courses, extending through 
the Autumn, Winter, and Spring quarters, are offered in the College: 


Introductory General Course in the Biological Sciences 
Introductory General Course in the Humanities 
Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences 
Introductory General Course in the Social Sciences 


| 2. The attainment of such mastery of the subject matter, techniques, skills, habits of 
A- thought, and methods of work as may be expected of a student who has pursued through an 
academic year any two of the departmental or interdepartmental sequences of three-quar- 
ter courses* listed below, with the exception that a student may not offer two sequences in 

the same foreign language. 


* A three-quarter course extends through an academic year (three quarters). 
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As aids to the attainment of these requirements in the College, the following courses are 
offered: . 
(1) In the field of the biological sciences, a three-quarter sequence with emphasis on 
laboratory training—Biological Sciences II, comprising Botany 101, Zodlogy 101, 


and Physiology 101. 

(2) In the field of the humanities, the following three-quarter sequences: 
Art 101, 102, 103. Latin 101, 102, 103. 
English 130, 141, and 131 or 132. Latin 104, 105, 106. 
French 101, 102, 103. Latin 107, 108, 109. 
French 104, 105, 106. Music 101, 102, 103. 
French 107, 108, 109. : Philosophy 101, 102, 103. 
German 101, 102, 103. Spanish 101, 102, 103. 
German 104, 105, 106. Spanish 104, 105, 106. 
Greek 101, 102, 103. Spanish 107, 108, 109. 


Italian 101, 102, 103. 
(3) In the field of the physical sciences, the following three-quarter sequences: 


Chemistry 104, 105, and 120 or 130. Mathematics 101, 102, 103, or 
Geography 101, 102, 103. Mathematics 104, 105, 106. 
Geology 101, 102, 103. Physics 105, 106, 107. 


(4) In the field of the social sciences, a general course: Social Sciences II, comprising 
economics, political science, and sociology; and the three-quarter sequence course, 
Geography 101, 102, 103. 

3. A demonstration in an English composition achievement test that the student has 

developed acceptable habits of writing. . 

A three-quarter course in English composition, English 102, extending through the Au- 

tumn, Winter, and Spring quarters, is designed to offer special training for this requirement. 


mO the basis of a placement-test-each-first-year studentis advised regarding the amount——_ 


of instruction he needs to meet the College requirements in English composition. 

4. a) The mastery of a foreign language at the level of attainment expected of a student 
who offers two acceptable entrance units in a foreign language, unless the student met this 
requirement at the time of admission to the College. 

If a student enters the College with fewer than two units of a single foreign language in 
his high-school course, he must satisfy this requirement by a regular examination conducted 
by the Board of Examinations. If a student enters the College with two acceptable units of 
a single foreign language, he is not required to take any further foreign-language examina- 
tion in fulfilment of the requirements of the College unless he elects a language sequence. 

A student who offers two entrance units in each of two foreign languages may use the 
two units in one of the languages to meet the foreign-language requirement of the College, 
and may offer the examination on the 101, 102, 103 sequence in the other language as an 
elective sequence in fulfilment of the requirements of the College without taking the se- 
quence in residence in the College. 

A student who offers four entrance units in a single foreign language may use two of the 
units to meet the foreign-language requirement of the College, and may offer the examina- 
tion on the 104, 105, 106 sequence in the same language as an elective sequence in fulfilment 
of the requirements of the College without taking the sequence in residence in the College. 

A student who has not presented two acceptable entrance units in a single foreign lan- 
guage may fulfil the foreign-language requirement of the College by passing a comprehen- 
sive examination in any one of the approved foreign-language sequences. 

b) The mastery of mathematics at the level of attainment expected of a student who ` 
offers two acceptable entrance units in mathematics, unless the student met this require- 
ment at the time of admission to the College. 
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If a student enters the College with fewer than two units of mathematics in his high- 
school course, he must satisfy this requirement by a regular examination conducted, by the 
Board of Examinations. If a student enters the College with two acceptable units of mathe- 
matics, he is not required to take any further mathematics examination in fulfilment of the 
requirements of the College unless he elects a mathematics sequence. 

As aids to the attainment of the mathematics requirement, for students who have not 
offered two acceptable entrance units in mathematics, courses in elementary algebra and 
elementary geometry are offered in the Home-Study Department, but not in the College 
program. 

Summarizing, the requirements for the completion of the work in the College are: 

i. The passing of each of the four comprehensive examinations based upon the syllabi 
of the Introductory General Courses in the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, the Physi- 
cal Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

2. The passing of each of the two comprehensive examinations based upon the syllabi 
of any two approved sequences, with the exception that the two sequences may not be in 
the same foreign language. 

3. Qualifying in a test in English composition. 

4. Two entrance units in a single foreign language or passing an equivalent Board ex- 
amination in a foreign language. Two entrance units in mathematics or passing an equiva- 
lent Board examination in mathematics. 


THE FOUR YEAR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


A student who enters the University with two years of high-school preparation will spend 
approximately four years in a program of general education. The nature of the educational 
achievement required of each student in this program is as follows: 

1. An acceptable mastery of the essential factual knowledge and the methods of thought 
in each of four general fields—humanities, natural science, philosophy, and social science. 

The courses designed to aid the student in acquiring a satisfactory mastery of each field 
and the amount of time that each will normally require are: 

Humanities—three years 

Natural Science—biological science, two years; and physical science, one year; or physi- 
cal science, two years; and biological science, one year 

Philosophy-—one year, to be taken in the last year 

‘Social Science—three years 

2, An acceptable mastery of the subject matter, skills, habits of thought, and methods 
of work represented by two electives, each equivalent to one course extending through an 
academic year (three quarters). The electives include in general those offered in the Col- 
lege (see pp. 42-43) and in addition others offered in the first two years of the four-year 
program. ) 

3. An acceptable mastery of the skills, habits of thought, and methods of work used in 
the critical reading of important works in each major field of composition, and also an ac- 
ceptable mastery of the technique of critical writing. 

A course extending through three years provides the practice essential for the achieve- 
ment of an acceptable mastery in this field. 

4. The mastery of a foreign language equivalent to that represented by two entrance 
units (two years of work at the high-school level). 

Courses in French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, and Latin are offered for students 
who have not attained a satisfactory mastery of a foreign language or who may wish to 
pursue further study in this field. 

5. The mastery of mathematics equivalent to that represented by two entrance units. 

Courses are offered for students who do not present two entrance units in mathematics 
or who may wish to pursue further study in this subject. 
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Adjustments will be made in this program for students who may wish to transfer at the 
end of two years to other colleges or universities having specific entrance requirements. 

Further information concerning the courses or other aspects of the four-year program 
may be secured from the Assistant Dean of the College, whose office is located in the Four 
Year College Building, 5810 Woodlawn Avenue. 


THE COLLEGE CERTIFICATE 


A certificate signifying a satisfactory completion of the requirements of the College will 
be given to a student in the College upon request and the payment of a fee of $5.00, when 
he shall have pursued a full program of work in the University for at least one academic 
year (three full quarters) and shali have passed the comprehensive examinations on the 
work of the College. The Certificate carries with it the title of “Associate in Arts.” A stu- 
dent may anticipate Divisional requirements while completing the requirements for the 
College Certificate. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The Introductory General Courses are presented by the lecture method, supplemented 
by small group discussions and by individual conferences. Instructional methods vary 
widely in the subject-sequence courses; the methods used in each course are determined by 
the educational objectives. 

A. syllabus, with bibliographical material, has been prepared for each course offered in 
the College. These syllabi and sample copies of comprehensive examinations may be ob- 
tained through the University of Chicago Bookstore. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


Except in the first two years of the four-year program, regular attendance at classes is 
not required. Upon examination of the syllabus of a course, a student may find that he 
— has mastered certain parts of a course and may advisedly omit the sessions of the class in 
which these parts are discussed. l 
However, in a course in which effective instruction can be given only by the participation 
of the students, the instructor may notify a student that he will be regarded as a visitor in 
the course whenever, through lack of interest, of adequate preparation, or of ability, he has 
shown himself to be a hindrance to the progress of the majority. While attendance at 
classes is not obligatory, a student who wishes to have the privileges of a participant must 
give evidence to the instructor that he is not a deterrent to the rate of progress of the major- 
ity. 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE COLLEGE 


Each student in the College is assigned for educational guidance to a member of the 
Faculty who acts as an adviser to the student in planning his scholastic program. The ad- 
viser chosen for the student is specifically trained in a field closely allied to the student’s 
chosen field of specialization or interest, as stated in his application for admission. It is the 
function of the adviser to counsel a student concerning the courses he should pursue with a 
view to fulfilling the requirements of the particular Division or Professional School of his 
vocational choice; also, to counsel a student concerning any conditions or problems which 
may directly or indirectly affect his progress in the University. A program is outlined by 
each student, in consultation with his adviser, in advance for an academic year. 


STUDENT PROGRAMS 


The normal program for a student in the College is 3 or 4 courses in each of the Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring quarters. The program of each student in his first year includes a com- 
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bination of general courses and sequence courses that seems advisable in the sight of his 
ability and interests. The normal] program for the first and second years comprises 2 gen- 
eral courses and 1 or 2 sequence courses each year. Each course is organized to require of 
the average student a total of ten hours each weck, including the class-room periods. A uni- 
form number of class hours is not specified for each course, as the amount of formal instruc- 
tion and the amount of independent study are determined by the subject matter. In each 
course the number of lectures, recitation periods, small group discussions, individual con- 
sultations, and the amount of written and laboratory work are determined by the objec- 
tives of the course. 


THE COLLEGE PROGRAM WITH TRANSFER CREDITS 


Transfer of credit to the University —A student who enters the College with credit for not 
less than 3 related courses (ten semester hours) by advanced standing may, at the discre- 
tion of his adviser, arrange for a modified program under the New Plan. In such cases, se- 
ries of related courses credited by advanced standing may be substituted for comprehensive 
examinations. This modified program does not entitle the student to the College Certificate, 
but by passing certain prescribed comprehensive examinations a student may fulfil the re- 
quirements for admission to a Division. 

Transfer of credit from the University.—— Though a student may progress from the College 
into one of the Divisions only on the basis of satisfactory performance in the College ex- 
aminations and not on the basis of course credits, records are kept of the amount and qual- 
ity of the achievements of the student sufficient to keep his adviser informed regarding the 
student’s rate and degree of progress, and to protect the interests of a student who may wish 
to transfer to another institution. To any student who may wish to transfer to another in- 
stitution after a period of residence work in the College, the University gives a transcript 
of record (if the student has indicated that such a record is desired), certifying the courses 
pursued, together with a statement regarding the quality of the student’s work in each 
course in accordance with the marking system of the University (see p. 12). 

The mark R (registered) is of no value in transferring to another institution. A student 
may establish a record that is acceptable for transfer purposes by registering as a partici- 
pant. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


An attractive program of activities is available for both men and women students. For 
men, the offerings include swimming, track and field athletics, boxing, wrestling, tennis, 
basketball, baseball, fencing, golf, handball, squash racquets, gymnastics, ice skating, rifle 
and pistol shooting, ice hockey, softball, touch football, and water polo. For women, the 
program includes baseball, field hockey, tennis, golf, swimming, skating, archery, bad- 
minton, bowling, fencing, modern dancing, and tap dancing. 

Students in the four-year curriculum of the College are required to pursue activities in 
physical education of a recreational or remedial character until they are certified as having 
achieved adequate play skills and good recreational habits. 


HONOR SECTIONS AND REVIEW SECTIONS 


Superior students are not held to the level of performance of the average student. In 
many of the College courses special honor sections are organized for students who show that 
they can progress more rapidly and penetrate more deeply into a subject than the average 
student. 

In some courses special review sections are organized for students who have difficulty in 
maintaining the rate of progress set by the majority of the class. 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR CONTINUATION 
IN THE COLLEGE 


Students are required to give evidence of satisfactory progress for continuation in the 
College. At the end of each year a student is expected to pass at least one-half of the com- 
prehensive examinations for which he is assumed to be prepared by the courses which he 
has pursued, A student who fails to meet these minimum requirements is denied the privi- 
lege of further registration until these requirements are met. Special circumstances affect- 
ing any particular case are considered by the Dean of Students in the College. 

A student who has been denied the privilege of further registration may re-register when 
he has passed the number of comprehensive examinations that were required of him for 
continuance in the College. Although not registered, he is eligible at any time to take the 
comprehensive examinations. A student may be granted the privilege of further registra- 
tion if he submits an acceptable record of work done in another institution of creditable 
standing. 


THE COLLEGE CERTIFICATE WITH HONORS 


Honorable mention for excellence in the work of the College is awarded to not more than 
the highest 15 per cent of the students completing the work of the College, selected on the 
basis of their performance in the comprehensive examinations in fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the College Certificate. 


SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS 


The examination schedule for 1941-42 is given below. These examinations will be given 
at the times listed if one or more students register for them. Any examination will be given 


_in December and in March if a sufficient number of students register for it. 


May-June, 1941 English Qualifying Examination 
Examination in the four Introductory General Courses 
Examinations in all approved sequences 
Examinations in the general courses of the four-year program 


September, 1941 Examinations in the four Introductory General Courses 
Examinations in the general courses of the four-year program. 
October, 1941 English Qualifying Examination 
December, 1941 Examinations in: 
Chemistry 104, 105, 120, and 104, 105, 130. 
English 130, 131, 141, and 130, 132, 141 
French 101, 102, 103 
German 101, 102, 103 
Mathematics 101, 102, 103, and 104, 105, 106 
Social Sciences IT 
May-June, 1942 English Qualifying Examination 
Examinations in the four Introductory General Courses 
Examinations in all approved sequences 
Examinations in the general courses of the four-year program 


AWARDS AND AIDS 


The various types of scholarships and aids available to students are described on pages 
16-27. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
I. THE TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM 


THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
INTRODUCTORY GENERAL COURSE 


The dominating objectives of the Introductory General Course in the Biological Sci- 
ences are: (1) to cultivate such skills and habits of scientific thinking as are exemplified by 
biology; (2) to describe and interpret the machinery of the organic world and the major con- 
cepts of biology; and (3) to provide such practical information about biology as is desirable 
for a citizen in the modern world. 

The content of the course is arranged in four main sections: (I) Variety and relationship 
among living organisms: a brief survey of plant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis upon 
man’s probable ancestry. (II) The dynamics of living organisms: an analysis of how the 
living machine works, with particular emphasis upon the physiology and psychology of man 
in health and in disease. (III) Organic evolution, heredity, and eugenics. (IV) Ecology: 
the relation of living organisms to their environment and to each other; the problems of 
social organization in lower organisms. 

The normal week’s program comprises three lectures, one conference period, and ap- 
proximately six hours of outside study. In addition, students are encouraged to visit the 


. laboratory once each week. Here they are given opportunity to come in direct contact with 


the phenomena of biology through a new set of exhibits and demonstrations each week. The 
lectures are given by sixteen members of the regular staff of the Division. Many of the lec- 
tures make large use of lantern slides, motion pictures, and demonstrations. Students meet 
in small groups once a week for conference, and a conference leader is assigned to each group 
for the year. Conference periods are devoted to discussion, written work, and coaching in 
the technique of study. 

Each student is expected to have a copy of the syllabus of the course, outlining the sub- 
ject matter with appropriate reading references, Professor Coulter, with the assistance of 
other Faculty members, is responsible for the organization and administration of the course. 

Lecturers: COULTER (chairman), BUCHSBAUM, CANNON, CARLSON, COLE, DRAGSTEDT, 
EMERSON, GERARD, JOHNSON, KOSER, LEITER, MOORE, NEWMAN, OLSON, SCHWAB, STRAND- 
SKOV, THURSTONE, WOLFLE. 


BOTANY 


*101. Elementary Botany.—A first course in the elements of botany, presenting the 
plant as a unit with emphasis on structure, function, development, and heredity. Life his- 
tories of representatives of the several great groups of plants are studied. Prerequisite to 
all courses in the Botany Department. Prerequisite: Introductory General Course in the 
Biological Sciences or equivalent. Autumn: laboratory and lecture, sec. a4, M.-F., 10:00- 
12:00; sec. b, M.-F., 1:30-3:30; VOTE, OLMSTED, NAYLOR. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


*101.—A course designed to give the student a firsthand knowledge of the phenomena of 
life by having him study the various activities of living beings in the laboratory, supple- 
mented by reading and classroom discussions. Prerequisite: Introductory General Course 
in the Biological Sciences or equivalent. Spring: laboratory, sec. a, M., Tu., W., 10:00- 
12:00; sec. b, M., Tu., W., 1:30-3:30; lecture, secs. a, b, Th., 12:30; conference, sec. a, F., 
10:00-12:00; sec. b, F., 1:30-3:30; LUCKHARDT, KLEITMAN, GERARD. 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 15). 
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ZOOLOGY 


*101, General Zodlogy.—Structure and function of the parts of animals belonging to the 
most important animal phyla. Many of the important principles in the fields of evolution, 
taxonomy, morphology, embryology, paleontology, zodgeography, ecology, animal be- 
havior, and genetics are illustrated. 4 two-hour laboratory periods and 1 conference period 
each week. Prerequisite: Introductory General Course in the Biological Sciences or equiv- 
alent. Winter: sec. a, M.-F., 10:00-12:00; sec. b, M.-F., 1:30-3:30; conferences on Fri- 
day as arranged; PARK, EMERSON, 


THE HUMANITIES 
INTRODUCTORY GENERAL COURSE 

The Introductory General Course in the Humanities uses the materials of history as a 
foundation and framework for the presentation of the literature, philosophy, religion, and 
art of the civilizations which have contributed most conspicuously to the shaping of the 
contemporary outlook on life. The course begins with the Ancient Orient, passes to Greek 
and Roman civilization, and concludes with our ruling Western civilization. 

The syllabus indicates the indispensable reading, the plan of the lecture program, and 
the topics of the discussion groups. It contains also background material which the lec- 
turers and discussion section leaders wish to take for granted. Two lectures a week outline 
in chronological order the political and institutional setting of each of the main cultural 
phases through which Western civilization has passed, and indicate the characteristic 
achievements of each period in thought and in literary and artistic expression. 

The collateral reading is directed very largely to actual masterpieces of thought and 
literature of the past. Each discussion group is focused, meeting twice a week, on a par- 
ticular book or limited group of reproductions of works of art. By direct contact with the 
creations of philosophers, poets, and artists the effort is made to stimulate imagination, ap- 
preciation, and critical judgment. 

Lecturers: Scorr (chairman), OTHER MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE COURSE, AND 
Guest LECTURERS. 


ART 


101, 102. Introduction to the History of Art.—An introductory outline of the history of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and the minor arts from the prehistoric period to the 
present day. No prerequisite. Part I (Art 101), Autumn; Part IT (Art 102), Winter, 
10:00; HUNTLEY, 

103. Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Art.—A study of the means of ex- 
pression used in the arts; discussion of the elements involved in the creative process. No 
previous training in drawing, painting, or modeling is required. No prerequisite. Spring, 
10:00, GresBERT. 

ENGLISH 


101. English Composition.—A course for first-year students, given only at University 
College and by the Home-Study Department. 


102. English Composition.—A course extending through the Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring Quarters of the academic year, closely correlated with the four Introductory Gen- 
eral Courses and designed not only to give the usual practice in writing under criticism but 
to be of direct and practical aid to the student in the reading, note-taking, and organizing 
of materials related to his work in the General Courses. Autumn, Winter, Spring: Tu., W., 
Th., secs. a, b, c, 8:00; secs. d, e, f, g, 9:00; secs. h, k, m, n, 10:00; secs. 0, p, 11:00; secs. g, 7, 
1:30; sec. s, 2:30. 

130. Introduction to the Study of Poetry.—Autumn, sec. a, 9:00, WARREN; sec. b, 9:00, 
MACLEAN; sec. c, 10:00, GORDON; sec. d, 1:30, Bonn; sec. e, 1:30, WARREN; Winter, 9:00, 
MACLEAN; Spring, 10:00, O’Hara. 

131. Introduction to the Study of Drama.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 9:00, 
O'Hara. Autumn, 10:00, Darcaes; Winter, sec. a, 9:00, LANDA; sec. b, 1:30, WARREN. 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 1% 
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132. Introduction to the Study of Fiction.—Winter, sec. a, 9: 00, O'HARA; sec. b, 10:00, 
LANDA; sec. c, 1:30, BLAIR. 


141. Shakespeare.—The reading and interpretation of representative plays. Prerequi- 
site: English 130, 131, 132, or equivalent. Autumn, 1:30, FrrzpmMan; Winter, 10:00, 
DAIcHES; Spring, sec. a, Q: 00, Bonn; sec. b, 9:00, DAICHES; sec. c, 10:00, MACLEAN; sec. d, 
1:30, BOND: sec. e, 1: 30, LANDA, 


GERMAN 


101. Elementary German.—Pronunciation, grammar, class and collateral reading. Au- 
tumn, sec. a, 8:00, MANDERFELD; sec. b, 9:00, MANDERFELD; sec. c, 10:00, GAMER; sec. d, 
10: 00, VON GRONICKA; Sec. e, 11: 00, VON GRONICKA; sec. f, 1:30, 'TEN HOOR. (Autumn, 
University College, TEN Hoor). 


101G. German for Reading Requirements. —An elementary course for graduate stu- 
dents who wish to establish the ability to read German. A noncredit course, extending 
through the Summer Quarter, and not qualifying for higher courses. Summer, 8:00, TEN 
Hoor. 


102. Elementary German.—Completion and expansion of the elementary work begun 
in German 101. Prerequisite: 1 unit of high-school German or German 101. Winter, 
sec. a, 8:00, MANDERFELD; sec. b, 9:00, MANDERFELD; sec. c, 10:00, GAMER; sec. d, 10:00, 
VON GRONICKA; sec. e, 11:00, von Grontcka; sec. f, 1:30, TEN Hoor. (Winter, University 
College, TEN Hoor.) 


103. Intermediate German.—Grammar review and expansion, reading, conversation, 
composition. Prerequisite: 1} units of high-school German or German 102. Spring, sec. a, 
8:00, MANDERFELD; sec. b, 9:00, MANDERFELD; sec. d, 10:00, von GRONICKA:; sec. e, 11:00, 
BAYERSCHMIDT; sec. f, 1:30, TEN Hoor. (Spring, University College, TEN Hoor.) 


104. Intermediate German.—Extensive and intensive reading in modern prose; gram- 
mar review and expansion; collateral reading; themes; conversation. Prerequisite: 2 or 24 
units of high-school German or German 103. Autumn, 10:00, JOLLES. 


105. Advanced German.—Reading of literary masterpieces; grammar review and ex- 
pansion; collateral reading; themes; conversation. Conducted in German. Prerequisite: 
3 units of high-school German or German 104. Winter, 10:00, BAyerscuanpr. 


106. Advanced German.—Reading of difficult literary material; grammar review and 
expansion; collateral reading; themes; conversation. Conducted in German. hi al 
German 105 or equivalent. Spring, 10:00, TEN HOOR. 


GREEK. 


101. Elementary Greek.—A course for (1) ios who. have never studied Greek, and 
~ (2) those who desire to review rapidly the elements of Greek. Summer, 9:00, EINARSON; 
Autumn, 10:00, D. GRENE. 


102. Plato: “Apology” and “‘Crito.’*——Prerequisite: Greek 101 or the equivalent of one 
year’s work in elementary Greek in the preparatory school. Winter, 10:00, ExNARSON. 


103. Plato: “Symposium.’’—Spring, 10:00, D. GRENE. 


LATIN 
101. Elementary Latin.—An introduction to the forms and syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage. Autumn, 1:30, DeLacy. 


102. Introduction to Latin Prose and Verse.—Reading of selections from Aulus Gellius, 
Nepos, Phaedrus. Prerequisite: Latin 101 or equivalent. Winter, 1:30, DeLacy. 


103. Virgil: ‘‘Aeneid,” Books i and ii——Spring, 1:30, BRUÈRE. 
104, 105, 106. Advanced Latin.—-Offered only in the Home-Study Department. 


107. Catullus: Lyric Poems and Epigrams; Livy: Book i.—Prerequisite: Successful 
completion of Latin 101, 102, 103, or at least two years of high-school Latin and consent of 
instructor. Autumn, 10: 00, ' BRUÈRE. 


108. Terence: ‘‘Phormio”; Cicero: "De Amicitia.””-—-Winter, 10:00, BOYER. 
109. Horace; ‘‘Epodes,” ‘‘Odes,” and ‘‘Carmen saeculare.”—Spring, 10:00, BOYER. 
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MUSIC 


101, 102, 103. Introduction to Music.—-A course designed to present (1) the historical 
development of music both as an individual art and as a part of general social history, and 
(2) the theoretical principles underlying musical structure and expression. Prerequisite: 
Satisfactory completion of Music 101, or specific consent of the instructors, is required for 
continuation in Music 102, and of Music 102 for continuation in Music 103. Autumn, Win- 
ter, Spring, Tu., Th., 2:30-4:30, Suara, TALLEY, LEVARIE. 


PHILOSOPHY 


101, 102, 103. Movements of Thought.—-The development of philosophic ideas in the 
Western World, studied in its relation to other aspects of cultural history, with especial 
reference to cognate developments in literature, political and social theory, and science. 
The Greek and medieval periods are considered in the Autumn; the modern period to 1750, 
in the Winter; and the period from 1750 to the present day, in the Spring. Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, 10:00, M. GRENE, McKeon, Morris, Perry, SMITE. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 


101, 102, 103. Elementary French.—The first-year sequence seeks primarily to develop 
skill in reading standard French. Lesser objectives are the comprehension of spoken 
French and some facility in oral and written expression. A reading experience of about 
twenty-five hundred pages underlies the sequence. Prerequisite: For French 102, 1 unit 
of high-school French or French 101; for French 103, 14 units of high-school French or 
French 102. Autumn (101), Winter (102), Spring (103): sec. a, 9:00, ROWLAND; sec. b, 
10:00, Bonn; sec. c, 10:00, ROWLAND; sec. d, 11:00, MINAULT; sec. e, 1:30, MINAULT. 


101G. French for Reading Requirements.—A special course training to read French for 
graduate requirements. Open only to candidates for higher degrees. No prerequisite. Sum- 
mer, First Term, 9:00~11:00, Bonn. 


104, 105, 106. Intermediate French.—The primary objective of the second-year se- 
quence is the standardization of the language abilities. To that end there is continuous 
training in formal and informal written and oral expression, aural comprehension and the 
accurate determination of the value of the printed word. Approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred pages are read, with reports, following individual programs. Prerequisite: For French 
104, 2 units of high-school French or French 103; for French 105, 3 units of high-school 
French or French 104; for French 106, French 105 or equivalent. Autumn (104), Winter 
(105), Spring (106): sec. a, 9:00, MINAULT; sec. b, 11:00, Bonn; sec. c, 1:30, ROWLAND. 

107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209). Introduction to Literature.—For description of these 
courses, see the announcements of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


ITALIAN | 


101. Elementary Italian.—A course designed to enable students to understand written 
and spoken Italian and some elementary grammatical principles. Special attention is given 
to training in pronunciation. Autumn, 9:00, NORMAN. 


102. Elementary Italian (continued)—Reading of modern Italian stories and plays; 
practice in grammar and composition, and simple oral practice. Prerequisite: Italian 101 
or equivalent. Winter, 9:00, NORMAN. 


103. Intermediate Italian.—Class reading from modern Italian literature. In addition to 
the books read in class, others, selected in accordance with the individual interests of mem- 
bers of the class, are assigned for rapid collateral reading. Free composition and practice 
in conversation. Prerequisite: Italian 102 or equivalent. Spring, 9:00, Norman. 


SPANISH 


101, 102, 103. Elementary Spanish.—The primary aim of the first-year sequence is to 
train students to read Spanish of normal difficulty and to understand spoken Spanish. In 
Spanish 103, an important secondary objectives is the attainment of some facility in con- 
versation and composition. Approximately two thousand pages of classroom and outside 
reading, part of which is cultural or correlated, forms the average individual reading experi- 
ence for the sequence. Prerequisite: For Spanish 102, 1 unit of high-school Spanish or 
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Spanish 101; for Spanish 103, 13 units of high-school Spanish or Spanish 102. Autumn 
(101), Winter (102), Spring (103): sec. a, 9:00, Bascock; sec. b, 9:00, ; sec. c, 11:00, 
BasBcocK; sec. d, 11:00, ; sec. e, 1:30, — : 

104, 105, 106. Intermediate Spanish.—Primary aim: development of the oral and writ- 
ten reproductive abilities, while improving the recognition abilities established in the previ- 
ous sequence. Systematic composition drill, vocabulary and idiom study, and oral practice 
are accompanied by the reading of approximately two thousand pages of modern Spanish 
and South American literature. Part of the outside reading may be done in correlation with 
work in other fields. Prerequisite: For Spanish 104, 2 units of high-school Spanish or Span- 
ish 103; for Spanish 105, 3 units of high-school Spanish or Spanish 104; for Spanish 106, 
Spanish 105 or equivalent. Autumn (104), Winter (105), Spring (106), 10:00, Bascock. 


107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209). Introduction to Literature-—For description of these 
courses, see the announcements of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 











THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
INTRODUCTORY GENERAL COURSE 


The subject matter of the Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences includes 
the following: (1) the historical need for, and the development of, mathematics; the ana- 
lytical character and method of physical science and the contributions of mathematics 
thereto: (2) the earth as an astronomical body; the moon, the sun and its family of planets; 
the stars, star clusters, and galaxies; the composition, the temperature, and the velocity of 
heavenly bodies; (3) the fundamental laws of energy; heat and temperature as manifesta- 
tions of atomic and molecular motions; relations between matter and electricity and proofs 
of the atomic character of electricity and the electrical structure of atoms, the atomistic 
character of energy; light and X-rays as examples of wave phenomena; (4) the many vari- 
eties in which matter exists in our environmnet: chemical elements, compounds, mixture, 
solutions; atomic weights, atomic numbers, chemical reactions; periodic system; equilib- 
rium and velocity of chemical reactions; the atmosphere and its products; ionization, acids, 
bases, salts; carbon compounds and some of their relations to life, the relation of electrical 
and chemical phenomena, and of atomic structure to chemical properties; (5) rocks, min- 
erals, earth features; the work of winds, waves, streams, and glaciers in forming them; the 
geologic record; periods of mountain making and degradation; climatic changes, fossils and 
their uses in dating the geological record; (6) mapping the earth, weather and weather maps, 
climate and the nature of soils. 

Lectures, given by men of experience as scientists, lecturers, and teachers, are illustrated. 
with experimental demonstrations, lantern slides, and talking motion pictures. Collateral 
reading, group discussions, written work, and contacts with the source material—the phe- 
nomena in an observatory, a demonstration laboratory of physics, and other appropriate 
museums~—are important parts of the course. 

Lecturers: STEPHENSON (chairman), ASHFORD, BARTKY, BRETZ, CHAMBERLIN, COMP- 
TON, CRONEIS, ESPENSHADE, KRUMBEIN, Lemon, LOGSDON, PAGE, ROSENBAUM, SCALES- 
INGER, Z. L. SMITH, AND OTHERS. 


CHEMISTRY 


*104, 105. General Chemistry.—ÀAn introduction in nonmathematical form to the fun- 
damental principles and to the basic facts of chemistry. Course 104 deals with the kinetic 
molecular theory applied to gases, liquids, solutions, and solids; with the interrelation of 
energy and chemical change; with the factors affecting velocity of reaction and equilibrium; 
with the theory of ionization; and with a description of oxygen, hydrogen, and a few metal- 
lurgical processes. Course 105 deals with the eee age system and the relation of atomic 
structure to chemical behavior, and describes briefly the properties of the more common 
nonmetallic and metallic elements. Prerequisite: High-school chemistry and physics, or 
the Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences. C. each. Laboratory sections 
limited to 95; sections not offered for fewer than 15. 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 15). 
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*104. Summer, First Term: lecture, M.-F., 8:00; laboratory, M., Tu., W., 9:00-12:00; 
H. C. Brown. Autumn: lecture, t M., Tu., W., 8:00; laboratory, Th., F., 8:00-10:00 or 
1:30-3:30, or M., 1:30-5:30; SCHLESINGER, Linx. Winter: lecture, t W., Th., F., 10:00; 
laboratory, M., Tu., 10:00-12:00, R. W. JOHNSON. 


*105. Summer, Second Term (schedule as for 104, First Term), H. C. Brown. Winter 
oo as for 104, Autumn), SCHLESINGER, LINK. Spring (schedule as for 104, Winter), 
INK. 


Norz.—Properly qualified students may register for the lectures, only, either as a review or to familiarize 
themselves with the method of presentation. 


*120. Elementary Organic Chemistry I.—-The fundamental principles of organic chem- 
istry (the structural theory, valence, isomerism, etc.). Study of the following aliphatic 
groups in some detail (methods of preparation, reactions, some mechanisms of reactions, 
etc.) : paraffins, olefins, acetylenes, dienes, cycloparaffins, alkyl halides and other halogenat- 
ed hydrocarbons, organometallic compounds, saturated and unsaturated and polyhydroxy 
alcohols, monobasic and dibasic acids, halogenated monobasic acids, and unsaturated acids. 
Some applications of the electron theory to organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
105 with a grade satisfactory to the department or consent of the instructor. Summer, First 
Term: lecture, t M.-F., 8:00; laboratory, M., Tu., W., 9:00-12:00; GLATTFELD. Autumn: 
lecture, | W., Th., F.,9:00; laboratory, sec. a, M., 1:30-5:30; sec. b, S., 8:00-12:00; sec. c, 
M., Tu., 8:00-10:00; GLATTFELD. Spring: lecture, {| M., Tu., W., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, 
Th., F., 8:00-10:00; sec. b, S., 8:00-12:00; sec. c, M., 1:30-5:30; R. W. JonNsoN. Sec- 
tions limited to 55 students each; total laboratory registration for course limited to 110; a 
section with fewer than 15 registrants will be withdrawn. 


*130. Qualitative Analysis.—The lectures deal with the analytical reactions from the 
point of view of the laws of chemical equilibrium applied to solutions of electrolytes, Prob- 
lems involving the strength of acids and bases, buffer solutions, hydrolysis, complex ions, 
precipitation, and oxidation and reduction are discussed in detail. Students not familiar 
with these aspects of qualitative analysis will benefit by taking the lectures as a half-course. 
The laboratory work makes use of semi-micro methods in the analysis of the more common 
positive ions and of a few negative ions. Prerequisite: General chemistry (with a satisfac- 
tory grade), C. Summer: lecture,t W., Th., F., 11:00, Scatesmncrr, W. C. JonNson. Au- 
tumn: lecture,f Tu., W., Th., 1:30, W. C. Jounson. Spring: lecture,t Tu., W., Th., 8:00, 
SCHLESINGER. Laboratory, morning or afternoon, 6-8 hours a week. Laboratory limited to 
108. (Winter, University College, HocNness.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


101, 102, 103. Introductory Geography I, II, IH.—A descriptive and explanatory survey 
of man’s occupation and utilization of the earth. Basic interrelations between human life 
and the natural environment treated in terms of the characteristics, classification, and dis- 
tribution of the various types of areal occupance and of the several elements of the natural 
environment, This one-year sequence constitutes an introductory study of geography both 
for those interested in a general view of the field and for those desiring a working foundation 
in the science. Laboratory assignments and a few Saturday field trips serve to supplement 
lecture and group discussion meetings. Autumn, Winter, Spring: sec. a, 9:00; sec. b, 10:00; 
ESPENSHADE. 


GEOLOGY 


The college sequence in geology is designed to acquaint the student with the physical en- 
vironment in which he finds himself, and with the natural forces which have shaped that 
environment. Earth materials (rocks and minerals), earth processes, a historical perspec- 
tive of the earth’s past, and an appreciation of the life-forms which have lived on the globe 
constitute the general scope of the work. 

The sequence is divided into two sections, A and B, designed to meet the needs of (1) 
students interested in the physical or social sciences and (2) students interested in the bio- 
logical sciences (including anthropology). These two sections are roughly parallel, but em- 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 15). 
t For extra lectures during the first week or two see quarterly time schedules. 
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phasis is laid upon one or the other aspect of the subject, to integrate the material with the 
students’ fields of interest. The following paragraphs indicate the contents of each course 
in the sections: 


101, 102, 103. A. The Earth, Its Materials and Its Physical History.—Recommended 
for students interested in the physical or the social sciences. Autumn, 9:00, KRUMBEIN 
(Earth Materials and Processes); Winter, 9:00, Bastin (Some Utilizations of Mineral Re- 
sources); Spring, 9:00, CHAMBERLIN (Physical History of the Earth). 


101, 102, 103. B. The Earth as an Abode for Life.—Recommended for students inter- 
ested in the biological sciences or in anthropology. Autumn, 10:00, Bretz (Surface Fea- 
tures of the Earth); Winter, 10:00, Croners (The Earth and Its Life to Mesozoic Times); 
Spring, 10:00, Orson (The Earth and Its Life from Reptiles to Early Man). 


MATHEMATICS 


101. Plane Trigonometry.—Prerequisite: Plane geometry, 1 unit; elementary algebra, 
13 units (or 1 with the consent of the Departmental Examiner). Autumn, sec. a, 8:00. 
REICHELDERFER; sec. b, 9:00, REICHELDERFER; sec. c, 11:00, ALBERT; Winter, 2:30, 
SANGER; Spring, 8:00, STEENROD. (Autumn, University College, 


102. College Algebra.~Prerequisite: Plane geometry, 1 unit; elementary algebra, 13 
units (or 1 with consent of the Departmental Examiner). Autumn, 2:30, Locspon. Win- 
ter, sec. a, 8:00, HESTENES; sec. b, 9:00, REICHELDERFER; sec. c, 11:00, ALBERT; Spring, 
2:30, Graves. (Winter, University College, 


103. Plane Analytical Geometry.—Elements of plane analytics, including the geometry 
of comic sections, with an introduction to higher plane curves. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
101, 102. Autumn, 11:00, SteeNRop; Winter, 2:30, BARNARD; Spring, sec. a, 8:00, SANG- 
ER; sec. b, 9:00, REICHELDERFER; sec. c, 11:00, ALBERT. Spring, University College, 


104. Elementary Mathematical Analysis I.—A descriptive course giving the fundamen- 
tal notions of elementary college mathematics, with applications to physics and other re- 
lated fields; the meaning and uses of trigonometry, analytic geometry, and the calculus; the 
notions of functions and graphs. Prerequisite: Plane geometry, 1 unit; elementary algebra, 
1 unit (preferably 1} units), Autumn, sec. a, 10:00, STEENROD; sec. b, 10:00, SCHILLING; 
sec. c, 1:30, LOGSDON. 

Nove.—The sequence Mathematics 101, 102, 103 is the standard introductory sequence. Students enter- 
ing with trigonometry may omit 101. The Committee on Statistics favors the order 102, 101, 103, and these 
courses may be taken in this order. This sequence and the sequence 104, 105, 106 include essentially the same 
material in different order. The latter sequence differs from the former primarily in that the first course, 104, 
is a survey course, which may be taken as a unit by those desiring only an introduction to mathematical science. 
The two sequences give similar preparation for more advanced work in mathematics and students should not 
plan to take them both. 


105. Elementary Mathematical Analysis II.—A more complete study of the subjects 


begun in Mathematics 104, with drill on algebraic and analytic processes. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 104. Winter, sec. a, 10:00, STEENROD; sec. b, 1:30, LOGSDON. 


106. Elementary Mathematical Analysis II.—A continuation of the topics considered 
in Mathematics 105, together with an introduction to the elementary portions of differen- 
tial calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 105. Spring, sec. a, 10:00, STEENROD; sec. b, 1:30 
LOGSDON. 











PHYSICS 


Nore.—For 105, 106, and 107 (exclusive of the University College sections), in the Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring quarters, the weekly schedule for each student includes the lectures, one problem discussion section, 
see Ee Pentre sections. The student may register for any combination of two Jaboratory sections except 

ot an : 


*105. General Physics I. Mechanics.—Prerequisite: High-school physics and trigo- 
nometry; or Mathematics 101 or 104 (latter preferred); or the Introductory General Course 
in the Physical Sciences. C. Summer, First Term, 1:30-5:30, Sayvetz. Autumn: lecture, 
M., Tu., 8:00-10:00, FERENCE; problem discussion, W., sec. a, 8:00; sec. b, 9:00; sec. c, 
10:00; sec. d, 11:00; sec. e, 1:30; sec. f, 2:30; sec. g, 3:30; sec. k, 4:30; laboratory (see note 
above), W., sec. A, 1:30-3:30; sec. B, 3:30-5:30; Th., sec. C, 8:00-10:00; sec. D, 10:00- 
12:00; sec. E, 12:00-41:30; sec. F, 1:30-3:30; sec. G, 3:30-5:30; F., sec. H, 8:00-10:09; 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 15). 
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sec. J, 10:00-12:00; see. K, 12:00-1:30; sec. M, 1:30-3:30; sec. N, 3:30-5:30; S., sec. O, 
8:00-10:00; sec. P, 10:00-12:00. (Autumn, University College, Saaw. Lecture, M., 7:00 
P.M., Eckhart 133; laboratory, M., 8:00-11:00, Th., 7:00-11:00, Ryerson 352.) 


*106. General Physics II. Heat, Sound, and Light.—Prerequisite: Physics 105 or 
equivalent. C., Summer, Second Term, 1:30-5:30, Sayverz. Winter: lecture, M., Tu., 
8:00-10:00, Hucues. Problem discussion sections and laboratory sections same as for 105. 
(Winter, University College, Saaw. Lecture, M., 7:00 p.at., Eckhart 133; laboratory, M., 
8:00-11:00, Th., 7:00-11:00, Ryerson 352.) 


*107. General Physics IIM. Electricity.—Prerequisite: Physics 105 or equivalent. 
Spring: lecture, M., Tu., 8:00-10:00, FERENCE. Problem discussion sections and labora- 
tory sections same as for 105. (Spring, University College, Saaw. Lecture, M., 7:00 PM., 
Eckhart 133; laboratory, M., 8:00-11:00, Th., 7:00-11:00, Ryerson 352.) 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


INTRODUCTORY GENERAL COURSE IN THE STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY (SOCIAL SCIENCES 1) 


The Introductory General Course in the Social Sciences considers economic, social, and 
political institutions in the perspective of the Industrial Revolution. It begins with an ex- 
amination of the problems and methods of investigation peculiar to the social sicences. 
The economic, social, and political order that preceded the Industrial Revolution is then 
contrasted with contemporary society. The processes of transformation by which these 
changes were brought about are traced with a view to providing a suitable background for 
an understanding of the major social problems of the preesnt day. This study of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political order gives occasion for the introduction of descriptive and 
analytical methods of approach. Opportunity for individual work on selected topics is 
offered in connection with the major divisions of the content of the course. 

A syllabus of the entire course is available at the first meeting. It gives a detailed survey 
of the subject matter, the program of lectures, and readings. Three lectures are offered 
weekly, and each student has the opportunity to participate in a small discussion group, 
meeting at least once a week, with an instructor who is also available for individual con- 
sultation. 

The syllabus of the course has been prepared by members of the Faculty who give the 
lectures and supervise and participate in the work in the small discussion groups. 

Lecturers: LAVES (chairman), DEVINNEY, KRUEGER, AND OTHERS. 


SEQUENCE COURSES 


Second-Year Course in the Study of Contemporary Society (Social Sciences II}.—The 
second-year course in the social sciences presents an intensive study of a number of the 
problems that emerged in the introductory course. These problems are placed in the gen- 
eral frame of a study of the development of freedom and control as alternative and com- 
plementary social ideals. The course begins with a clarification of the concepts of ‘‘free- 
dom” and ‘‘control,” and traces the emergence of ‘“freedom”—economic, social, political, 
and intellectual—from its feudal and absolutist background. Political and economic free- 
dom and control are then studied in the framework of modern society. A number of prob- 
lems of insecurity are considered, with special emphasis on problems incident to urbaniza- 
tion, the utilization of natural resources, and the conflict of national political independence 
and international economic interdependence. The investigation of the search for security 
and the alternative paths to security proposed in the United States and elsewhere gives 
occasion for a comparative study of various forms of government. The final sections study 
the problems of freedom and control with reference to the human values involved in both 
the “ends” and “means” of various public programs and policies. The three quarters should 
be taken as a sequence. Lecture: W., Th., 11:00, with discussion sections as scheduled 
(see p. 55). Lecturers: Laves (chairman), JOHNSON, KRUEGER, AND OTHERS. 


* A laboratory fee is charged (see p. 15). 
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* There will be an extra lecture Tuesday of the first week of the quarter; first meetings for discussions are on Friday. 
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Il. THE FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


The first year of the two-year course in the biological sciences (Biological Sciences A 
and B) is planned with the belief that knowledge of the activities, structures, and life-cycles 
of a variety of plants and animals is an essential basis for thought about the broader prob- 
lems of biology. During the early months of the course this basis is laid by a study of repre- 
sentative plants and animals. At intervals the classes take time to summarize and inter- 
pret the knowledge gained and to develop a better understanding of important life-processes 
and their interrelations. Chemical and physical principles are studied when they are need- 
ed. The study of animals is concluded with a survey of the development of vertebrate ani- 
mals from egg to hatching or birth. The remainder of the year is devoted to a consideration 
of the laws and problems of heredity, the evidence for and factors in organic evolution, and 
the relations of plants and animals to their environment. 

The work of the second year is centered about the working of the human body in health 
and disease, micro-organisms in relation to health, and the structure and working of the 
nervous system, including an elementary consideration of thought and emotion. 

Each student is expected to have a syllabus for the part of the course he is studying. The 
essential readings are provided in rental sets of books. The syllabi outline the work, give 
reading references, directions for study and for laboratory work, and in places supplement 
the available references. During the first two quarters of the first year students rent micro- 
scopes and do much individual laboratory work. Laboratory notes and drawings are em- 
phasized only as records and as aids to careful observation. 

The classes meet six periods a week in a combination laboratory-classroom. The type 
of work engaged in at any given period is that which seems most suitable to the needs of the 
class at the time: brief lectures, discussions, demonstrations, individual laboratory work, 
showing of sound motion pictures, supervised study, weekly quizzes. 

The emphasis throughout is on self-dependent work and the development of a knowledge 
and vocabulary which will be useful throughout life. Successful completion of the course 
includes the passing of final comprehensive examinations at the end of the first and second 
years, satisfying the requirement in the biological sciences for the four-year program. 

Instructor: MAYFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES 


The course in the humanities constitutes a three-year sequence designed to give the stu 
dent an understanding of the development of Western civilization, The principal achieve- 
ments in the fields of philosophy, religion, literature, art, and music are studied in relation 
to their proper historical background. More specifically the course seeks to help the stu- 
dent to appreciate better the extent and the manner in which the present is indebted to the 
past and to give him an appreciation of the continuity of the processes by which culture is 
transmitted and modified. 

The first year of the sequence (Humanities A) is devoted to the study of Western civili- 
zation from its origins in the Near East to the end of the Roman Empire. The course meets 
five hours a week. Approximately two-fifths of the time in the course is given to a study of 
social history, two-fifths to the study of outstanding works in literature, and one-fifth to 
the study of contributions in art and music. Classroom time is divided into periods for 
supervised study and discussion. 

The second year (Humanities B) is devoted to the study of Western civilization from 
the Middle Ages to a.D. 1750. The distribution of time and methods of instruction are ap- 
proximately the same as those employed in Humanities A. 
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The third year (Humanities C) is devoted to the study of Western civilization from A.D. 
1750 to the present day. The course meets four hours a week. Two hours are given to lec- 
tures, which outline in chronological order the historical and institutional setting of the 
principal cultural phases of the modern era, Two hours each week are devoted to discus- 
sions of particular books or groups of works in art or music assigned for study. 

Required readings in literature are given in the syllabi for the entire sequence. Success- 
ful completion of the course includes the passing of final comprehensive examinations at the 
end of the first, second, and third years, satisfying the requirement in the humanities for the 
four-year program. 

Instructors: CAMPBELL, DAVEY, HILL, LEE, MAXEY, MICKEL, Srnescu, THOMAS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


The two-year course in the physical sciences (Physical Sciences A and B) uses basic ex- 
perimental phenomena to build up an understanding of the major principles in the several 
physical sciences. The subject matter includes: the earth as an astronomical body and as 
the home of man; geologic features of the earth, rocks, minerals, gradation, volcanism, and 
diastrophism; motion and its description; energy, its laws, and their application to man’s 
work; atomic and molecular constitution of matter; heat and temperature and their ex- 
planation on the molecular theory, electric and magnetic phenomena and the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy; chemical reaction and its fundamental laws; the prop- 
erties of metals and nonmetals; ionization and electrolytes; the periodic table as a summary 
of the properties of the elements; the structure of the atom, interpretation of experimental . 
data and the periodic table; carbon compounds and their relation to industry and to life; 
the geologic history of the earth, fossils, periods of mountain building and gradation; sound 
and light as examples of wave phenomena; radiation, the particle and wave behavior of 
radiation, electricity, matter; the planets and the solar system; stars, their classification, 
motions, and composition; our knowledge of the universe through astronomical data. 

Four of the six hours a week are devoted to lectures with demonstration experiments, 
group and individual instruction, and supervised study; talking motion pictures and lan- 
tern slides are used. During the remaining two hours individual experiments are performed 
by the student, designed to illustrate or apply ideas or relationships in a direct and intelli- 
gible manner. Readings are assigned in a rental set of volumes containing most of the “New 
Plan” physical science textbooks. In addition, use is made of the University’s museums, 
observatory, and demonstration physics laboratory, as well as of similar museums near 
the University. 

Since two years are given to the course, the pace set is consistent with the student’s age, 
and particular topics of interest to him may be followed up. Successful completion of the 
course includes the passing of final comprehensive examinations at the end of the first and 
second years, satisfying the physical science requirements in the College. 

Instructors: HOLLEY, SKINNER. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The aim of the three-year course in the social sciences is to give students in general the 
knowledge of political, economic, and social ideas and institutions they need to make them 
intelligent citizens. 

In the first year (Social Sciences A) American political institutions and their develop- 
ment are studied. The origin, growth, and meaning of such institutions as representative 
democracy, political parties, constitutional government, and federalism are first consid- 
ered. Next, emphasis is placed upon the contemporary aspects of party, electoral, policy- 
making, and administrative processes. Then significant aspects of government in the Chi- 
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cago metropolitan region and of the citizen’s relationship to conflicting ideas and forms of 
government in the world today are studied. 

The work of the second year (Social Sciences B) begins with a historical approach to the 
study of contemporary economic institutions. The characteristics of medieval and con- 
temporary economic society are compared and contrasted and the development, of Western 
economic society is studied. Then stress is placed upon the meaning and nature of produc- 
tion, its costs and organization, the advantages of specialization, agencies of exchange, 
value, money, and the price system. Variations in wealth and income and some of the more 
important proposals for solving outstanding economic problems are studied, and the year’s 
work is concluded by the study of problems of governmental finance and of the social and 
individual management of resources. 

The work of the third year (Social Sciences C) consists of a study of contemporary soci- 
ety in the light of changes effected by the Industrial Revolution. The historical develop- 

. ment of modern society is traced from its folk origin in the medieval period. Modern urban 
society is contrasted with folk societies such as are found among primitive peoples and on 
the medieval manor. An effort is made to show the interrelations of political, social, and 
economic institutions in both types of society. Such subjects as population, the family, 
race relations, crime, personal insecurity, public opinion and propaganda, and international 
relations are considered. The course closes with an analysis of the leading political and 
social philosophies which are contending for power today. 

A syllabus for the work of each of the first two years has been prepared. It provides a 
survey of the subject matter and a list of readings. Long-term assignments, supervised 
class work, frequent group discussions, and brief talks by teachers and reports by students 
are important features of the teaching procedure during the first two years. Classes meet 
four hours a week. The lecture and discussion method is used in the third year—lecture 
sections and discussion sections each meeting two hours a week. 

Course materials include a variety of books, pamphlets, and readings, observation of 
some of the simple social processes and institutions in the Chicago area, some documents, 
and statistical data. Successful completion of the course includes the passing of final com- 
prehensive examinations at the end of the first, second, and third years, satisfying the re- 
quirement in the social sciences for the four-year program. 

Instructors: GOLDSCHMIDT, KEOHANE, LEAMER. 


READING, WRITING, AND CRITICISM 


The purpose of the three-year course in reading, writing, and criticism is to provide 
continuous training for students in the College in obtaining ideas through language, in re- 
lating ideas critically to other ideas, and in expressing thoughts in original composition, both 
oral and written. 

The materials used in the course are drawn from all fields of study so that the students 
may have training in intensive reading of various types. The writing done is based upon 
the readings. The instruction in criticism is inseparable from the instruction in reading 
and writing. It deals with the analysis of ideas in simple expression and in complex com- 
position. 

The work of the first year (Reading, Writing, and Criticism A) is in narration, both his- 
torical and imaginative; it finds correlation with the work in the humanities and in a sec- 
ondary way with historical and biographical material of other courses. A few basic texts 
are read to provide a common body of exercise material. In the first year, also, systematic 
training is given in vocabulary building, note-taking, documentation, use of reference 
works, and the use of libraries and museums. 

The work of the second year (Reading, Writing, and Criticism B) is concerned with ex- 
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position, and correlates chiefly with the physical and social sciences. In this year some 
training is.given in grammatical analysis and elementary logic. 

The work of the third year (Reading, Writing, and Criticism C) is concerned with the 
problems of reading lyric poetry and philosophic prose. 

The syllabus of each course presents to the student the principles which he will apply in 
exercises and class work. The basic readings are supplied to the students or are drawn from 
materials which he is using in other courses, or are available in the libraries of the Univer- 
sity. 

The course meets three times a week for discussions; there are no formal lectures. 
Preparation for the discussions requires careful reading and organization of materials by 
the student outside of class and also requires frequent written exercises as well as a few long 
papers. Successful completion of the course includes the passing of final comprehensive 
examinations at the end of the first, second, and third years. 

Instructors: CAMPBELL, MICKEL, SENESCU, THOMAS. ` 


METHODS, VALUES, AND CONCEPTS 


The course in Methods, Values, and Concepts, extending throughout the year, attempts 
to integrate and unify the program of the Four Year College by (1) analysis and criticism 
of the methods of procedure employed in the various fields of study, (2) examination of the 
main types of human activity (science, art, morality, religion, etc.), together with the basic 
values associated with these activities, and (3) consideration of the common problems and 
the fundamental ideas underlying these characteristic modes of behavior. 

The course is conducted on the basis of four meetings a week, two of which are usually 
devoted to lectures, and two to discussions on the lecture material and on assigned readings. 
The materials of the course consist of a topical outline of the lectures and rental sets of books 
containing the essential readings. Successful completion of the course includes the passing 
of a final comprehensive examination at the end of the year. 

Instructors: BENJAMIN AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE DEPARIMENT OF Picosdeny: 
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THE DIVISION OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


I. ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION 


Admission to the Division of the Biological Sciences requires (1) the completion of the 
general requirements for the College Certificate of this University, or approximately equiv- 
alent training at some other college or university; (2) the second-year College work in biol- 
ogy (botany, zodlogy, physiology), or approximately equivalent training elsewhere. 

A student entering from another college or university who has not already satisfied the 
requirements outlined above may be provisionally admitted to the Division on the under- 
standing that he passes, within a reasonable time, such College examinations or courses as 
may be required in his individual case by the Committee on Admission to the Division. 

Students planning advanced work in some of the departments of the Division will find 
it a practical necessity to include in their preparation general inorganic and elementary or- 
ganic chemistry. (See the announcements of individual departments on the following 
pages.) 

On the recommendation of a department a special sequence of 3 courses may in some 
cases be substituted for the required second-year College work in biology. (See announce- 
ments of Home Economics.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE OF THE DIVISION 


1. Admission to the Division of the Biological Sciences. 

2. Adequate training in physics, chemistry, biology, and mathematics. It is recommend- 
ed that this include: in chemistry—quantitative analysis and organic chemistry; in physics 
—mechanics, electricity, heat, light, and sound; in mathematics—trigonometry or ele- 
mentary mathematical analysis; in biology—vertebrate zodlogy, physiology (laboratory 
course), psychology, and embryology. i 

3. A reading knowledge of German or French; German preferred. 

The preparation under (1), (2), and (3) is ordinarily completed by the end of the first 
year in the Division. 

4, Selection by the Committee on Admissions based on character, aptitude, and scholar- 
ship. 

5. Evidence of interest and ability in research will commend applicants to the Commit- 
tee on Admissions. 

Students other than medical students who wish to take required medical courses are 
urged to register for them in quarters in which they are not required in the regular medical 
programs. Applicants for admission to the Medical School who have not been admitted 
may register for required medical courses only during quarters in which these courses are 
not listed in the regular medical programs. (See Announcements of the School of Medicine.) 
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Il. DEGREES 


Note.—No degree is awarded without at least three full quarters of work in residence. 


A. THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


There is no formal admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Science. Two 
years of work at the Divisional level normally prepares students for this degree. Excep- 
tionally capable students may be able to prepare for the degree in less time. The general 
requirements are: 

1. The satisfactory completion of an approved program of work in (a) a selected depart- 
ment of specialization; (b) a related department; and (c) elective courses. Distribution of 
the student’s time is approximately as follows: one-third within the department in which 
the student is specializing; one-third within a related department or departments; and one- 
third elective. Not more than one-half of the electives may be in the student’s major de- 
partment. At least two-thirds of the work of each student in the Division shall be at the 
Divisional level. The program of work in the major and related departments shall be.ap- 
proved in each case by thé counselor of the major department. 

2. Aminimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 

3. Evidence of creditable work (grade of at least C in each course in the major and an 
average of C in all Divisional work). Students may, with the approval of the student’s ma- 
jor department, elect to complete the requirements for this degree with a final comprehen- 
sive examination. 

4. The completion with an average grade higher than C of at least two years of high- 
school work or one year (10 semester hours) of college work in French or German, or the 
passing with a grade of at least C of a test, which may be taken in any quarter. 


B. THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Two types of Master’s degree are given in the Division: (1) a Departmental degree re- 
quiring a thesis and a high degree of specialization, and (2) a Divisional degree requiring 
a broad training in biology with very little specialization, for teachers or students wishing 
further general work in biology. 

1. The Departmental degree of Master of Scitence-—There is no formal admission to can- 
didacy for the Departmental degree of Master of Science. The general requirements are: 

a) Admission to the Division. 

b) Normally three years of work at the Divisional level, two of which may be utilized 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science, and the last of which must be in residence at the 
University of Chicago. 

c) A program of work for the Master’s degree approved by the PEET in which the 
degree is taken, and filed by the student with the Dean of Students of the Division at least 
eight weeks before the degree is awarded. It must include at least one full quarter devoted 
to research. It may not include more than four courses offered also for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, except by special approval of the Divisional Faculty. 

d) The completion with an average grade higher than C of at least two years of high- 
school work or one year (10 semester hours) of college work in French or German. Students 
having fulfilled the language requirements for any other degree in the Division will be con- 
sidered as having satisfactorily passed this requirement, but the College examination with 
the grade of D is not acceptable. 

e) À satisfactory thesis based on research approved by the department of specialization. 

f} A successful final Departmental examination. 

g) A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

2. The Divisional degree of Master of Science.—There is no formal admission to candi- 
dacy for the Divisional degree of Master of Science. The general requirements are: 

a) Admission to the Division. 
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b) Normally three years of work at the Divisional level, two of which may be utilized 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science, and the last of which must be in residence at the 
University of Chicago. 

c) A program of work approved by the department in which the subject of the student’s 
essay lies, including not more than 4 courses in that department, and filed by the student 
with the Dean of Students of the Division at least eight weeks before the degree is awarded. 
This program may include a special examination. 

d) The completion with an average grade higher than C of at least two years of high- 
school work or one year (10 semester hours) of college work in French or German. Stu- 
dents having fulfilled the language requirements for any other degree in the Division will 
be considered as having satisfactorily passed this requirement, but the College examination 
with the grade of D is not acceptable. 

e) An essay based on research, largely of a bibliographical or historical character, which 
must be approved by the department in which the subject of the essay falls. 

J) The satisfactory passing of each required course with a grade of at least C. 

g) A minimum of three full quariers of residence in the Division. 


C. THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


For the statement of regulations governing the award of this degree see the Announce- 
mentis of the School of Medicine. 


D. THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is given in recognition of high attainments and abil- 
ity in the candidate’s chosen field, shown, first, by a dissertation evincing power of inde- 
pendent investigation and forming an actual contribution to existing knowledge; and, sec- 
ond, by a successful examination covering the general field of the candidate’s subject. It 
is to be understood explicitly that this degree is not conferred on the completion of a speci- 
fied number of courses, or after a given period of residence. The genéral requirements are: 

1. Admission to the Division. . 

2. An amount of work at the Divisional level which the exceptional student may com- 
plete in five years (fifteen quarters). Usually more time is required. Of these five years, 
two may be devoted to work for the Bachelor’s degree, and the third, if desired, to work for 
the Master’s degree. Credit for work done in other institutions may be given if recom- 
mended and approved by the departments concerned. Residence in the University of 
Chicago is required throughout at least one of the last three years. 

3. Successful examinations testing the candidate’s ability to read German and French 
(under certain conditions other languages may be substituted). In addition, a Departmen- 
tal certificate that the candidate has read these languages satisfactorily in his work in the 
department. 

4, Preliminary examinations testing the candidate’s qualifications for candidacy. 

5. Formal admission to candidacy for the degree, recommended by a department and 
approved by the Division at least eight months before the degree is granted. 

6. A program of work for the degree definitely formulated, approved by the department, 
and filed in the office of the Dean of Students. It must include at least three full quarters 
devoted to research. It may not include more than nine courses offered also for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, except by special approval of the Divisional Faculty. 

7. A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

8. A satisfactory dissertation accepted by the Chairman of the Department. 

9. A successful final examination. 


HI. AWARDS AND AIDS 


In addition to the general scholarships and fellowships provided from the University 
funds and from endowments which do not restrict the awards to students in any particu- 
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lar field (see “Student Aid,” pp. 16-27), there are several special and annual scholarships, 
fellowships, and prizes available only to students in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 
The awards are made upon recommendations of the departments to which the honors are 
assigned. With changes in income and the number of recipients, the amounts vary from year 
to year. The awards are: 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Illinois Training School for Nurses Scholarship provides tuition for graduate nurses 
who desire to register for programs in Nursing Education. 

The Marie J. Mergler Scholarship provides annual fees for a young woman student spe- 
clalizing in physiology. 

The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 

The Sidney Walker III Scholarship in Physiology, established by Dr. Sydney Walker, 
Jr., in memory of his son, provides partial tuition fees. The nomination is made by the De 
partment of Physiology on the basis of ability and promise in research. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The John M. Coulter Research Fellowship in Botany was endowed by staff members and 
Doctors of Philosophy of the Department of Botany. The appointment is for $750 or more, 
plus tuition, and may be awarded at the discretion of the committee in charge. Students 
holding the Ph.D. degree are eligible to this fellowship, but it is ordinarily awarded to can- 
didates for that degree under the Department of Botany. 

Fellowships in Graduate Medical Education are granted to Doctors of Medicine who 
have completed one year of internship and who wish to further their knowledge of the 
medical sciences. During the period of the fellowship the student’s work is divided be- 
tween advanced clinical training and research, and may lead to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. In addition to tuition, the fellow may receive a small stipend for his clinica] 
work, 

The Home Economics Alumnae Fellowship, established by the alumnae of the Department 
of Home Economics, provides a stipend of $700 during 1941-42 for a student holding the 
Bachelor’s degree and working toward an advanced degree in some field of home economics. 

The Charles Lawrence Hutchinson and Frances Kinsley Hutchinson Fund provides an- 
nual fellowships for research in the Department of Botany. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Fellowships are awarded to students in the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology and Parasitology. The amount of stipend varies with the prepara- 
tion of the student. 

The Arno B. Luckhardt Fellowship is awarded for research in physiology. 

The John M. Prather Research Fund provides income to be used for a fellowship or for 
research in zodlogy. 

The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 

The Helen Kimmins Van Liere Research Fellowship, for advanced work in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, was established by Dr. Edward J. Van Liere in memory of his wife. 

The William H. Wilder, Jr., Fellowship provides assistance for a student in neurology 
nominated by the Department of Anatomy. 


PRIZES 


The Harry Ginsburg Memorial Prize is awarded annually to a medical student in the 
Department of Physiology, the recipient to be designated by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment upon the basis of industry, sincerity, and ability. 

The Howard T. Ricketts Prize is awarded on the third day of May to a student of the 
University of Chicago presenting the best results in research in pathology or bacteriology. 
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GENERAL COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
I. CONJOINT CLINICAL COURSES 


Three conjoint courses are offered by the several clinical departments in co-operation: 


301. Introductory Courses in Physical Diagnosis and History-Taking.—A course given 
jointly by the departments of Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Pedi- 
atrics, consisting of a general introduction to the organization of the hospital, the tech- 
niques of physical, psychiatric, and laboratory diagnosis, the methods of history-taking, 
and principles of surgery, pediatrics, and obstetrics. Intended specifically to prepare stu- 
dents for clinical externships in the University of Chicago Clinics. Students planning 
to register for these externships are given preference in registration for 301. Prerequi- 
site: Pathology 301. Daily. Autumn: M., 3:30-5:30; Tu., 11:00-12:00, 3:30-5:30; 
W., 3:30-5:30; Th., 11:00-12:00, 1:30-5:30; sec. a, F., 1:30-5:30; sec. b, F., 8:00- 
12:00. Spring: M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00-10:00; Tu., 2:30-5:30; W., 1:30-4:30; sec. a, 
Th., 1:30-4:30; sec. b, F., 1:30-4:30. CLINICAL STAFF; EISELE, Secretary. 


302. Clinical Lecturés.—-Clinical lectures given jointly by the departments of Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, and Pathology, as a supplement to the ex- 
ternships, in each of which it is included. Medicine occupies two days weekly as follows: 
Summer, miscellaneous lectures; Autumn, diseases of the chest and heart; gastro-intestinal; 
neurology; Winter, renalvascular diseases and infectious diseases; Spring, metabolism, psy- 
chiatry, and infectious diseases. Surgery occupies two days a week as follows: Summer, mis- 
cellaneous; Autumn, mainly diseases of the head, neck, nervous system, and thorax; Win- 
ter, mainly diseases of the abdomen and urology; Spring, mainly diseases of the extremities. 
Obstetrics and Gynecology occupies one hour a week. Pediatrics occupies one hour a week 
covering general pediatrics and contagious diseases, Credit included in externships in the 
hospital. Other students may take the course as one course. Daily, 12:00-1:00. Monday, 
4:30-5:30, diseases of the gastro-intestinal tract. Pathology: special classes in necropsy, 
pathology, and special pathology are held on Tu., Th., 4:30 p.m., Summer, Autumn, and 
Spring. Neuropathology: Tu., 4:30 r.m., Winter. Gynecological pathology: Th., 4:30 P.M., 
Winter. Medicine: M., 4:30 P.M., Autumn. CLINICAL STAFF; DRAGSTEDT, Secretary. 


350. Clinical Lectures.—Clinica] lectures given jointly by the departments of Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Pediatrics as a supplement to externships in the 
out-patient departments. Medicine occupies two days a week as follows: Summer, miscel- 
laneous lectures; Autumn, roentgenology; Winter, gastro-intestinal diseases, allergy, and 
psychiatry; Spring, hematology, endocrinology, dermatology, and therapeutics (Tu., Th., 
M137). Surgery devotes two days a week to general surgery (M., F., M137). Obstetrics and 
Gynecology occupies one day a week (S., Dora DeLee Hall). Pediatrics occupies one day a 
week (W., M137). Daily 8:00-9:00. Credit included in externships in out-patient depart- 
ments. Other students may take 350 as one course. CLINICAL STAFF; EISELE, Secretary. 


351. Public Health.—Lectures given by the departments of Bacteriology and Parasitol- 
ogy, Medicine, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, and Surgery. They deal with public 
health aspects of water, milk, and food supply, sewage disposal, infant welfare, child psy- 
chology, and school hygiene. Public health problems concerning important infectious dis- 
eases are emphasized. Current problems of industrial diseases are discussed, emphasizing 
pneumoconiosis, occupational injuries, and occupational cancer. Maternal hygiene is 
dealt with from the standpoints of preconceptional, antepartum, intrapartum, and post- 
partum care. Prevention and control of gynecologic diseases, venereal and malignant, are 
stressed. Some consideration is given to vital statistics, epidemiology, and public health 
administration. 4C. each quarter. Autumn, Winter, Spring, one hour a week, to be ar- 
ranged. Starr, Dacx, Secretary. 


352. Forensic Medicine and Medical Jursiprudence.—An introductory course in foren- 
sic phases of medical practice. The pathology of traumatic injuries and other causes of un- 
expected death are discussed, as well as forensic aspects of psychiatry, poisonings, and 
related medicolegal problems. Five lectures on law as it applies to medical practice are 
included. Prerequisite: Pathology 301 and Pharmacology 301, or consent of the Dean of 
Students. $C. Spring, Tu., Th., 4:30. MUEHLBERGER, Secretary. 
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II. PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
OF SCIENCE 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION ON THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS , 


WriraĮm Hay TALIAFERRO, Dean of the Division of the Biological Sciences; Chairman of 
the Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology. 

Jonn MANN BEAL, Professor of Botany; Student Counselor. 

WILBUR LEE BEAUCHAMP, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science. 

MERLE CROWE COULTER, Professor of Plant Genetics. 

ALFRED EDWARDS EMERSON, Professor of Zodlogy; Student Counselor. 

NELLIE X. HAWKINSON, Professor of Nursing Education. 

VICTOR JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Physiology. 

STEWART ARMENT KOSER, Associate Professor of Bacteriology; Student Counselor. 

WILLIAM Scott GRAY, Executive Secretary of the Committee on the Preparation of Teach- 
ers; Professor of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Students in the Division who are preparing to teach should note the following facts: 

Various departments in the Division provide appropriate programs for prospective 
teachers who are candidates for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees (see requirements for 
Divisional degree of Master of Science, p. 62). An essential requisite to such programs is a 
broad general education comparable to that provided in the College. Desirable preparation 
at the Divisional level includes an adequate master of the subject or field of specialization, 
a, reasonable amount of work in a second teaching field, and appropriate professional train- 
ing. Before first registration in the Division, students should consult departmental coun- 
selors concerning appropriate programs of study’in the subject or field of specialization. 
The counselors of prospective teachers in the respective departments for 1941—42 are as 
follows: 

Bacteriology: S. A. KOSER, Autumn, Winter. 
WILLIAM BURROWS, Summer, Spring. 
Botany: J. M. BEAL, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Home Economics: LILLIAN STEVENSON, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
Rura BLAI, Spring. 

Nursing Education: NELLIE X. HAWKINSON, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Physiology: VICTOR JOHNSON, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Zoology: A. E. EMERSON, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

T. PARK, Summer. 


For information concerning specific academic and professional preparation required of 
teachers of science in various states and regional associations, and for advice concerning the 
second teaching field, students should see Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Assistant Professor of the 
Teaching of Science (Graduate Education Building, Room 403). A conference with him 
during the student’s first quarter in the Division is recommended. 

In order to encourage adequate preparation for teaching, the University, through its 
Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, grants special certificates to those receiving the 
Master’s degree who give evidence of appropriate academic and professional competence. 
One certificate is granted to prospective secondary-school teachers and another to junior- 
college teachers. The specific requirements for these certificates are described in the An- 
nouncements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. Those interested in securing a teaching 
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certificate should indicate this fact to their departmental counselors, who will help them 
plan their programs to meet requirements. 

The professional requirements of the different states and regional associations vary from 
twelve to eighteen or more semester hours. In order to meet minimum requirements, a basic 
professional sequence is advised, including Education 201 and 210 (for students without 
teaching experience) or Education 300 and 310 (for experienced teachers), a special-meth- 
ods course in the subject or field of specialization, and apprentice teaching. In some states 
five semester hours (1}Cs.) of apprentice teaching are required for certification. Since 
teachers in secondary schools and junior colleges usually teach two or more subjects, stu- 
dents are advised to take a special-methods course in their second teaching field. The basic 
professional sequence (134 semester hours) outlined above plus either an additional half- 
course in apprentice teaching or a second special-methods course fulfils the requirements of 
fifteen semester hours defined by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. For information concerning legal requirements for certificates in specific states and 
regions of the country, students should read the section relating to legal requirements for 
certificates in the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers and consult their, 
appropriate counselors or Robert C. Woellner, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement (Cobb Hall, Room 215). 

In the requirements for the Bachelor’s and Divisional Master’s degrees, some time is 
left available for meeting the needs of prospective teachers not only in respect to profes- 
sional courses but also for work outside the field of special concentration. In order to avoid 
conflicts in his program of required academic work and to assure specific preparation for 
teaching, the student should take Education 201 and Education 210 during the first year in 
the Division, and Science 201, Science 202 (or Education 299), and a special-methods course 
in a second teaching field or one elective in Education during the second year. Those stu- 
dents who expect to remain an additional year in the Division should take Education 201 
and 210 during the first year in the Division and meet the remaining professional require- 
ments during the last two years in the Division. For additional suggestions concerning aca- 
demic and professional preparation consult the Announcements entitled The Preparation of 
Teachers, and confer with the counselor for teachers in the subject or field of specialization. 

Students should see the departmental counselor and Assistant Professor Beauchamp at 
the beginning of the first year in the Division and organize a program of study that meets 
all academic and professional requirements. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


A conference for teachers of the biological and physical sciences in high schools and jun- 
ior colleges will be held in Eckhart Hall on June 30 and July 1 and 2. Recent developments 
in the subject matter of these fields and current teaching problems will be considered. 
Among those who will participate are Professors Compton, Lemon, Schlesinger, Park, 
Tyler, Kraus, Bliss, and Burrows. Teachers and school officers are most cordially invited 
to attend. Copies of the program can be secured by addressing Wilbur L. Beauchamp, 
University of Chicago. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Science 201. A Survey of the Materials and Methods of Teaching Science in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools.—This course is focused upon the preparation of students for 
practice or apprentice teaching. It considers the current problems and trends in the teach- 
ing of science in secondary schools, methods of selecting and organizing the materials of 
instruction, effective teaching procedures, and testing the results of instruction. C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. either Term), 10:00; Autumn, 11:00; BEAUCHAMP, ` 
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Science 202. Apprentice Teaching in Science in Secondary Schools.—Assignment to 
high schools for apprentice teaching coupled with class meetings for discussion of problems 


of teaching. Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, Science 201, and consent of instructor. 
Spring, hours to be arranged, Beauchamp. 


Science 203. Apprentice Teaching in Science at the Junior-College Level.—Assignment 
of students to public junior colleges and to the appropriate department in the College for 
apprentice teaching, with conferences for discussion of problems of teaching. Prerequisite: 
Education 201, 210, Science 201, and consent of instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, 
BEAUCHAMP. 

Science 301. Problems of Instruction in High-School Science.—Considers the problems 
which arise in determining the objectives of courses in high-school science; the organization 
of materials into units; the methods of teaching focused upon different learning products; 
and the measurement of the results of instruction. Approximately half the course is de- 
voted to a consideration of the problems arising in the conduct of the recitation, laboratory 
work, demonstrations, use of visual aids, construction of guide sheets, and the supervision 
of study activities. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, Beaucname. (Autumn, Uni- 
versity College, BEAUCHAMP.) ; 

Science 305. Problems of Teaching Science in the Elementary School.—-Primarily con- 
cerned with the methods of teaching science in the first six grades of the elementary school. 
As such it includes the organization of materials; selection and supervision of study activ- 
ities; use of demonstrations, visual aids, field trips, textbooks, and science readers and other 
instruction aids. The course is primarily for classroom teachers. C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), 11:00, Beavcnamp. (Spring, University College, BEAUCHAMP.) 


For the courses in Home Economics see page 90. 
For the courses in Nursing Education see pages 102-103. 


II. MATHEMATICAL BIOPHYSICS 


The attention of students of the Division is called to the series of courses in mathemati- 
cal biophysics given by Professor N. Rashevsky (see p. 119). 


IV. BIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The attention of students interested in behavior and its relation to the central nervous 
system is directed to Professor Kliiver’s course, Psychology 345 (see the Division of the 
Social Sciences). 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


WirraĮs Broom, Chairman of the Department of Anatomy. 
CHARLES HENRY Swret, Secretary of the Department. 


GEORGE WILLIAM BARTELMEZ, Pa.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Wittram Broom, A.B., M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

CHARLES Henry Swirt, M.D., Pu.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy; Student Coun- 
selor. 

STEPHEN POLYAK, M.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy. 

WILTON MARION KROGMAN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy. 

FRIEDRICH WASSERMANN, M.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy, Zoller Memorial Denta! 
Clinic. 

MELVIN H. KNISELY, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 

Sytv1A Hotton BENSLEY, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 

Perer Paur H. DEBRruyn, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy. 

JEANNETTE B. OBENCHAIN, P.D., Research Associate in Anatomy. 

TRUMAN S. POTTER, S.B., M.D., Research Associate and Seymour Coman Fellow in Pre- 
ventive Medicine. l 

CAROLINE MAY BENSLEY, S.B., Research Assistant in Anatomy. 

ISADORE Rossman, PH.D., Assistant in Anatomy. 

Dav BARRETT CLARK, Pu. D., Research Assistant in Neuroanatomy, Otho S. A. Sprague 
Memorial Institute. 

RussELL L. NicHo1s, S.B., M.D., Assistant in Anatomy. 

ARNOLD LAZAROW, S.B., Assistant in Anatomy. 


ROBERT RUSSELL BENSLEY, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Anatomy. 
CHARLES JuDSON HERRICK, Pu.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Neurology. 
Basit COLEMAN Hyatt Harvey, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Anatomy. 
Preston Kyvyes, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Preventive Medicine. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


MarrHew Harop Brock, S.M., Mary Strong Sheldon Fellow. 
RAYMOND GORBOLD Murray, S.B. Rute PINKNEY Ryoapss, A.B., AM. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Anatomy is organized to provide for instruction and research in 
vertebrate anatomy, including human anatomy, histology, embryology, and neurology. 

Students of medicine and other students desiring to study anatomy are strongly recom- 
mended to plan their work so that courses in vertebrate anatomy and vertebrate embryol- 
ogy precede the work in human anatomy. 

Admission to the Division of Biological Sciences is required of all students taking courses 
in the Department. Elementary physics and organic chemistry are recommended. 

- All students taking courses in anatomy should have a good knowledge of French and 

German. For candidates for higher degrees this is indispensable. 
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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


On admission to the Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges, in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program of approximately 12 courses to 
be taken in the Department and related departments, in addition to elective work complet- - 
ed in the Division. 


att 


HIGHER DEGREES 
The Divisional requirements are stated on pages 61-62. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—Departmental prerequisites: Candidates for the degree of 
Master of Science in Anatomy are required to complete work in anatomy amounting to 9 
courses, of which 3 courses must be in research. 

The Divisional degree.—The Divisional degree is not awarded by the Department. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Deparimental prerequisites Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anat- 
omy should have undergraduate credit for the medical courses in anatomy, or the equiva- 
lent. Advanced courses are selected after consultation with the Department. At least eight 
months before the final Doctor’s examination, the candidate must have passed a prelim- 
inary examination. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


All candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine are required to take the courses in 
anatomy listed in the medical program. (See Announcements of the School of Medicine.) 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine with honors in Anatomy is recommended when the 
student, in addition to completing all the work of the medical course with exceptional 
merit, has completed investigative work and prepared a dissertation acceptable to the De- 
partment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction ts a “course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 


203. Evolution of Man (identical with Anthropology 203).—A background study of hu- 
man evolution. The course considers theories and principles of organic evolution, primate 
origins and kinships, early types of man, the biological classification of races and their pres- 
ent distribution. C. Autumn, M.-Th., 9:00, KROGMAN. 


*211. Cytology and the Simple Tissues.—C. Spring, M.-Th., 1:30-3:30, S. H. BENS- 
LEY. 


*301-6. The Medical Courses in Anatomy.—Lectures and laboratory work in human 
dissection, histology, and neurology. The division of this work into courses is simply for 
convenience in registration and distribution of material. 


*301, 302. Dissection of the Upper and Lower Extremities.—A complete dissection of 
these parts using atlases to learn the nomenclature. The skeleton studied coincidently in 
conference classes. The work demonstrated daily to instructors with frequent conferences 
in the laboratory. 14Cs. Autumn: lecture, Th., 11:00; laboratory, sec. a, Tu., W., 1:30- 
4:30, F., 9:00-12:00; sec. b, Tu., W., F., 1:30-4:30; Winter: laboratory, Tu.-Th., 1:30- 
4:30; Spring: laboratory, Tu., W., F., 1:30-4:30; Swirr, Krocman, KnIsety, S. H. 
BENSLEY. 

*303. Dissection of Thorax and Abdomen.—C. Autumn: laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30- 
4:30; Winter: lecture, Tu., 11:00; laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30-4:30; Spring: lecture, Tu., 
11:00; laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30-4:30; SWIET, KrocMan, KNISELY, S. H. BENSLEY. 
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*304. Dissection of Head and Neck-—C. Autumn: laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30-4:30; 
Winter: lecture, W., 11:00; laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30-4:30; Spring: lecture, W., 1:30; 
laboratory, Tu., Th., 1:30-4:30; SWIFT, KROGMAN, Knisuzy, S. H. BENSLEY. 

*305. Histology.-A course on the structure of the tissues and the organs of the body. 
C. Summer, KwiseLy; Winter, M.-Th., 9:00-11:00; Broom, DEBruyn. 

Nore.—Anatomy 305 is for medical and graduate students only. Undergraduates may be admitted only 
after consultation with the Department. 

*306. Neurology.—-A course on the structure of the nervous system and sense organs. 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 220, Anatomy 304, 305. C. Autumn: lecture, M., W., 11:00; labo- 
ratory, M.-W., 1:30-3:30; Spring, M,.-Th., 1:30-3:30; BARTELMEz, POLYAK, S. H. BENS- 
LEY. 

311. Introductory Physical Anthropology (identical with Anthropology 311).—C. Win- 
ter: lecture, 10:00; laboratory, S., 9:00-11:00; Krocman. 

312. The Anthropometry of Human Growth and Development (identical with Anthro- 
pology 312).—C. Spring: lecture, Tu., Th., F., 11:00; laboratory, S., 9:00-11:00; Kroc- 
MAN. 

í 314. a of Man (identical with Anthropology 314)—C. Krocman. [Not given in 
941-42. 

315. Laboratory Work in Physical Anthropology (identical with Anthropology 315).— 
Spring, hours to be arranged, KRoGMAN. 

Note.—For descriptions of Courses 311, 312, and 315 see the Anthropology announcements. 


*316. Elementary Neurology.—A course especially designed for nonmedical graduate 
students; others admitted after consultation with the instructor. Autumn: lecture, M., 
Tu., W., 8:00; laboratory, Th., F., 8:00-10:00, BARTELMEZ, POLYAK. 

*323. Structure of the Female Reproductive Organs.—Prerequisite: Zodlogy 220 and 
histology. Autumn, hours to be arranged, BARTELMEZ, 

*324, Organogeny.~A course based on the human embryologica!l collection, about 1,200 
specimens. A single system or several systems of organs studied in detail. Limited to 5 stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Histology and embryology. C.-2Cs. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours 
to be arranged, BARTELMEZ. 

*325. Anatomy of Sense Organs.—The gross and minute structure of eye and ear, their 
functions and associated nervous pathways. C. Spring, hours to be arranged, POLYAK. 

*333. Morphology and Histogenesis of the Blood and Connective Tissues.—Spring, 
hours to be arranged, BLOOM. 

*341. Advanced Work.—Opportunities for advanced work in all branches of anatomy. 
C.-2Cs. Spring, hours to be arranged, BARTELMEZ, SWIFT, BLOOM, Kntsery, S. H. BENS- 
LEY. 

349, 350. History of Anatomy.—A continuous course on the history of anatomy running 
through the Autumn and Winter quarters. $C. each quarter. Hours to be arranged, SWIFT. 

*401. Anatomical Research.—The laboratory is equipped for research, under the direc- 
tion of the staff, in the following fields: Gross anatomy, neurology, histology, cytology, tis: 
sue culture, embryology, and physical anthropology. Registration only after consultation 
with the instructors. C.~2Cs. each quarter. Hours to be arranged, STAFF. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 
AND PARASITOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM Hay TALIAFERRO, Chairman of the Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology. 
Cray G Hurry, Secretary of the Department. 


Wirr1am Hay TALIAFERRO, Pu.D., Eliakim Hastings Moore Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor of Parasitology; Dean of the Division of the Biological Sciences. 
CLAY G Hurr, Sc.D., Professor of Parasitology. 
i STEWART ARMENT KosER, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology; Student Counselor. 
GAIL MONROE Dack, Pu.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
Lucy GRAVES TALIAFERRO, Sc.D., Volunteer Research Associate in Parasitology. 
Witrtam Burrows, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
R. WENDELL Harrison, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, Walter G. Zoller 
Memorial Dental Clinic. 
Francis Byron GORDON, PH.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
Dan H. CAMPBELL, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Immunology. 
SAM BERKMAN, S.M., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
FREDERIC EWALD CALDWELL, Px.B., Assistant in Parasitology. 
ELLEN DAVISON, P.D., Research Assistant in Bacteriology. 
THOMAS MICHAEL FLoyp, S.B., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
CEssA KLÜVER, S.B., Volunteer Research Assistant in Parasitology. 
JOAN ALEXANDER Lorr, S.B., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
LEO ROBERT MELCHER, S.B., Assistant in Immunology. 
Harorn Rawson Reames, Ps.D., Research Assistant in Bacteriology. 
Epwin GLover Ritey, S.B., M.D., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
FRANK MILTON SCHABEL, S.B., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
NED BLANCHARD Wri1AMsS, A.B., D.D.S., Assistant in Bacteriology. 
GEORGE GREEN WRIGHT, JR., A.B., Assistant in Immunology. 
AVIVAH ZUCKERMAN, M.S., Assistant in Immunology. 


HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Health Administration. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


WILLIAM FLETCHER CANTRELL, S.M., Fellow in Bacteriology and Parasitology. 
ROBERT ASBERRY WEST, JR., A.M., Fellow in Bacteriology and Parasitology. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Divisional requirements for degrees are stated on pages 61-62. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


On admission to the Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges, in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program of approximately 12 courses to 
be taken in the Department and related departments, and 6 elective courses, in addition to 

` work completed in the College. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


A dissertation must be submitted as part of the requirement for the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Departmental Master of Science. The work on which this dissertation 
is based may be done in‘any of the ficlds represented in the Department, such as bacteriol- 
ogy, parasitology, or immunology. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—A satisfactory dissertation is required; and, in addition to the 
equivalent of the requirement for the Bachelor’s degree, 9 courses in the Department or re- 
lated departments are required. The courses must be selected with the approval of the 
Chairman of the Department. 

The Divisional degree-—Departmental prerequisites: A scholastic achievement equiva- 
lent to Courses 201, 225, 307, and 320. For general requirements see Divisional announce- 
ment concerning this degree (p. 62). 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental prerequisiies—A dissertation presenting the results of original research is 
required. This research must be conducted under the direction of the Department. In addi- 
tion, Courses 201, 307, and 320 must be satisfactorily completed, together with such other 
courses offered by this Department or related departments as may be determined in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Department. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The course requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the Department of 
Bacteriology and Parasitology are listed in the Announcements of the School of Medicine. 

Students who elect to become candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine with 
honors in the Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology must have (1) maintained a 
better than average grade for the four years of the medical curriculum and. (2) done ad- 
vanced work in excess of the minimum requirements as stated above, during at least three 
quarters, leading to the preparation of a dissertation acceptable to the Department and 
constituting an actual contribution to knowledge. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUB 


All candidates for higher degrees in the Department are expected to attend the meetings 
of the Bacteriology and Parasitology Club, which are held on alternate Thursdays through- 
out the year under the direction of members of the staff. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 


.*201. General Bacteriology.-Lecture and laboratory instruction in the fundamental 
principles of bacteriology and their applications, as based upon study of representative 
types of bacteria and allied micro-organisms. Designed for general science students. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 104, 105, 120, Botany 101, Zodlogy 101 and Physiology 101. C. Sum- 
mer, M.—-F., 10:00-12:00, Burrows; Autumn, M., W., F., 1:30-4:30, KOSER. 

*202. Medical Bacteriology.—A lecture and laboratory course in the study of patho- 
genic bacteria, viruses, and immunology. Prerequisite: Admission to Medical School. C. 
Spring, M., W., 9:00-12:00; Tu., 9:00-11:00; Dacx, GORDON, Burrows. 

*204. Medical Parasitology.—Lectures and laboratory work upon the animal parasites 


of medical importance. Prerequisite: Admission to Medical School or consent of depart- 
ment. $C. Winter, Tu., 11:00, 1:30-4:30, Hurr. 


*215. Immunology.-Designed to give beginning students the general principles of 
serology and the cellular and humoral mechanisms of resistance to invading micro-organ- 
isms. Lectures and laboratory work. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 201. C. Spring, M.-F., 
10:00-12:00, CAMPBELL. 


225. Public Health (identical with Nursing Education 225).—-A lecture course covering 
the fundamenta] aspects of the epidemiology of the infectious diseases, with emphasis upon 


the general biological aspects of the host-parasite relationship. C. Autumn, M.-Th., 11:00, 
Burrows. 
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304. Immunology.—Lectures and class discussions in problems of immunity as pertain- 
ing to bacteria, parasites, and filterable viruses. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 202 or 307, 
and 320. C. Winter, hours to be arranged, CAMPBELL. l 


305. Cytotropic Viruses.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 


*307. The Pathogenic Bacteria.—The study, by lecture, conference, and laboratory 
methods, of pathogenic bacteria and the principles of infection and immunity. For non- 
medical students. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 201 and consent of instructor. C. Summer, 
Winter, M—F., 8:00-10:00; Dack, GORDON, HARRISON, 


315. Physiology of Bacteria.—A general survey of the physiological activities of bac- 
teria. In three parts: (1) the problems of growth and population mechanics; (2) energy 
metabolism and the oxidation of carbon and nitrogen compounds; and (3) protoplasmic 
synthesis and nutritive requirements. Lectures and discussions. Prerequisite: Bacteriol- 
ogy 201, 307 (or 202), Chemistry 221 or Biochemistry 201, and consent of instructor. $C. 
Winter, M., W., 11:00, Burrows. 


*320. Parasitology..-A general survey of our knowledge of the parasites of man and 
animals. In three approximately equal parts: (1) protozodlogy, (2) helminthology, and (3) 
arthropods of parasitological importance. Limited to 15. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
pe ed al and Zodlogy 101 or invertebrate zodlogy. C. Summer, Autumn, M.-F., 1:30- 

:30, Horr. , 


351. Public Health.—See Conjoint Clinical Courses, page 00. 


*370. Advanced Bacteriology and Parasitology.—Advanced work and research in the 
various fields of departmental specialization. Designed for students working toward higher 
degrees, but also available to a limited number of qualified students from other departments 
and to graduatesin medicine. Prerequisite: Consent of individual staff member with whom 
the student registers. Each quarter, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
EARL ALISON Evans, JR., Acting Chairman of the Department of Biochemistry. 


MARTIN EDWARD HANKE, Pu.D, Associate Professor of Biochemistry; Student Counselor. 

EARL ALISON Evans, JR., PH.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry. 

THOMAS FRANCIS GALLAGHER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry. 

ALBERT DORFMAN, Pa. D., Research Associate in Biochemistry. 

Louis Srotrm, Ps.D, Research Associate in Biochemistry, 

BIRGIT VENNESLAND, PH.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 

ALBERT Mintz Ports, Pu.D., Research Assistant in Biochemistry. 

GEORGE WINCHESTER BEACH, PH.B., Research Assistant in Biochemistry. 

JOSEPH JAMES CEITHAML, S.B. Riard Assistant in Biochemistry. 

RoGER F. VARNEY, A.B. Pesach Assistant in Biochemistry, Otho S. A, Sprague Memorial 
Institute. 

Wittram P. Lone, S.B., Assistant in Biochemistry. 

Evwin E. Hays, S.M., Research Assistant in Biochemistry. 

JOHN JOSEPH SCHNEIDER, S.B., Assistant in Biochemistry. 

PauL Lewis Munson, A.M., Assistant in Biochemistry. 

GRANT ROGERS BARTLETT, S.M., Assistant in Biochemistry. 

EvELYN LEOLA Borcstrom, S.B., Assistant in Biochemistry. 

YALE JOEL Katz, S.M., Assistant in Biochemistry. 


Frep Conran Kocs, Pu.D., Frank P. Hixon Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of 
Biochemistry. 


INSTRUCTOR IN DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
OFFERING COURSE IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Hans Garrron, Pa.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


CARTER Duruy Jounsron, S.B. 
VINCENT PAUL HOLLANDER, S.B. 
LESTER RICE, S.B., Mary Strong Sheldon Fellow. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department offers courses in biochemistry for (1) medical students, (2) graduate 
students in the physical and biological sciences, and (3) those who wish advanced work in 
biochemistry in preparation for research or teaching careers in this field. 

The Department is particularly desirous of stimulating research, but only when the 
student has been properly prepared to do the work well. After the research is under way, 
the student is advised to devote practically all his time to that study. 

It is advisable that a student who proposes to specialize in this Department should ob- 
tain a broad scientific foundation, including work in the cognate sciences. Specifically, it is 
recommended that the student pursue the following courses in introduction: Physics 105, 
106, 107; Mathematics through calculus; Chemistry 104, 105, 120, 221, 222, 240, 261; Physi- 
ology 202, 203; Zodlogy 101; Botany 101, 202; Geology 101 or 102; and, in addition, mod- 
ern languages, coursés in histology, bacteriology, and comparative anatomy of vertebrates. 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


On admission to the Division, each undergraduate student specializing in the Depart- 
ment arranges, in consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program of approxi- 
mately 12 courses to be taken in the Department and related departments, in addition to 
elective work completed in the College. This program includes Chemistry 221, 222, 230, 
240, and 261, and a minimum of 3 courses in biochemistry: Biochemistry 201, 202, and 1 or 
more courses from Biochemistry 301 and 302. Other courses in this program may be 
Physiology 202, 203; Zodlogy 205, 220; Anatomy 305 or 309; Bacteriology 201; Physics 105, 
106, 107; Mathematics 215, 216, 


HIGHER DEGREES 
The Divisional requirements are stated on pages 61-62. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree—Departmental requirements: (1) Research for at least two 
quarters (Course 401); (2) 6 graduate courses; (3) a thesis; and (4) participation in the De- 
partmental seminar. The courses that may be counted toward the Master’s degree in 
Biochemistry are 301, 302, 303, 304, 321. After consultation with the Chairman of the 
Department, courses in related departments may be substituted in part for courses in 
biochemistry. 

Before consideration as a candidate for the Master’s degree in Biochemistry, the student 
is required (1) to prove his ability to read German and (2) to pass written examinations in 
analytical, organic, and physical chemistry and biochemistry. The scope of these examina- 
tions is covered by Chemistry 120, 221, 222, 230, 240, 261, and Biochemistry 201 and 202. 
The chemistry examinations are given on the fourth Friday of the Autumn and Spring 
quarters; the biochemistry examinations, on the fourth Saturday of the same quarters. The 
former should be taken during the first quarter of graduate residence, the latter in the first 
quarter following the completion of Biochemistry 202. All these examinations must be 
taken at least two months before the degree is to be conferred. 

The Divisional degree—Departmental prerequisites: (1) Biochemistry 301, 302, (2) 
2 courses from Biochemistry 303, 304, and 321; (3) a bibliographic or historical essay 
on some phase of biochemistry; and (4) a final oral examination. The Divisional require- 
ments are a broad training in biology and the courses in chemistry and physics required 
as prerequisites for the courses in biochemistry. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental requiremenis.—Advanced courses in biochemistry—301, 302, 303, 304, 
321; Physiology 251 and 252; courses in advanced organic and special topics in chem- 
istry; courses in comparative anatomy, histology, and bacteriology, and such additional 
courses as may be chosen to aid the student in his research problem. Emphasis is placed 
upon the student’s scholarship and ability to carry on original and accurate research. All 
graduate students in the Department are required to take part in the seminars, to follow 
current biochemical literature, and to develop a knowledge of the history of the science. 

' Before admission to candidacy for the Doctor’s degree, the student is required (1) to 
prove his ability to read German and French, (2) to pass preliminary examinations in 
analytical, organic, and physical chemistry, and biochemistry, and (3) to make a very good 
record in Biochemistry 301, 302, and 303. The scope of the examinations is covered by 
Chemistry 120, 221, 222, 230, 240, 261, and Biochemistry 201 and 202. The chemistry ex- 
aminations are offered regularly on the fourth Friday and the biochemistry on the fourth 
Saturday of the Autumn and Spring quarters. These examinations must be taken within the 
first four quarters of specialization in the Department. Research work done prior to passing 
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these preliminary examinations is not credited toward completion of course requirements 
unless permission is granted through special petition to the Department.: In most cases the 
student must complete the requirements for admission to candidacy before he is assigned 
to a research problem. In every case permission from the Chairman of the Department 
must be obtained before the student is allowed to begin on a research problem. Quarterly 
conferences with the Chairman on the next quarter’s registration are required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine include at least 2 courses in bio- 
chemistry—either 201 and 202 or 301, 302, and 303. 

In addition to the work above outlined, a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine wiih honors in Biochemistry must have maintained a better than average grade for the 
four years of the medical curriculum, and is required to prepare a thesis based upon inde- 
pendent research. Additional courses are advised in each case, to be taken as far as possible 
in this Department. The candidate’s program should be so arranged that the research prob- 
lem will extend over a period of three or more quarters. The candidate should also take 
part in the departmental seminars. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “‘course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 
Nore.—The prerequisites indicated for Biochemistry 301, 302, and 303 must be required for regular medical 


students and for those who major in biochemistry, but special students may make arrangements after con- 
sultation with the instructor to enter the courses without the specific requirements. 


*201. Chemistry of Cell Constituents.—First required course for medica], undergradu- 
ate, and graduate students. Chemistry of the carbohydrates, lipins, proteins, etc. Prerequi- 
site: General and organic chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis. C. Summer, 
lecture, M.-Th., 8:00; laboratory, F., 8:00-12:00; HANKE, GALLAGHER; Autumn: lecture, 
M Th. 8:00; laboratory, F., sec. a, 8:00-12: 00; sec. b, 1:30-5:30, EVANS AND ASSISTANTS. 
(Spring, University College, « one section, evenings: lecture, M. Tu, 7:00-8:30; W., 7:00- 
8:00; laboratory, Tu., 8:30-10:30; W., 8:00-10:00; GALLAGHER AND ASSISTANTS.) 


*202. Chemistry of Digestion, Metabolism, and Excretion.—Second required course for 
medical and undergraduate students. Lectures only required for students majoring for 
higher degrees in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201. C. Winter: lecture, M.- 
Th., 8:00; laboratory, F., sec. e, 1:30-5:30; sec. b, 8:00-12:00; EVANS AND ASSISTANTS. 
(Summer, ’ University College, one section, evenings: lecture, M —W., 7:00-8:20; labora- 
tory, Tu., W., 8:30-10:20; EVANS AND ASSISTANTS.) 


*301. Advanced Chemistry of Carbohydrates, Lipins, and Proteins.—Graduate course 
for students who wish to take advanced work in biochemistry and for medical students who 
wish to emphasize the chemical aspect in their training.. Prerequisite: Quantitative anal- 
ysis, physical chemistry, and organic chemistry, i.e., Chemistry-120 and 221 or their equiva- 
Jents, and Biochemistry 201 or equivalent. C. (AC. for lectures only.) Winter: lecture 
M.-W., 1:30; laboratory, sec. a, Tu., W., 9:00-12: 00; sec. b, M.—W., 2:30-4:30; sec. c, Th., 
Pai: 30-4: 30; HANKE, GALLAGHER. 


*302. Hydrogen-lon Activity, Oxidalien2reduction Potentials, Acid Base Metabolism.‘ 
* A apna course following Course 301. Prerequisite: Physical chemistry and Biochem- 

- istry 202. C. (4C. for lectures only.) Spring: lecture, M. , Th., F., 1:30; laboratory, Tu., 
W., sec. a, 9: 00-12: 00; sec. b, 1:30-4:30; HANKE. 

*303. Chemistry of Metabolism.—An advanced course covering enzymes, intermediary 
metabolism, internal secretions, vitamins, and excretions, Prerequisite: PRR T | 301, 
302. C. GC. for lectures only.) Autumn: lecture, M., W., Th., 1:30; laboratory, M.-W., 
2:30-4:30; HANKE, GALLAGHER, VENNESLAND. 

*304. Physicochemical Methods Applied to Biochemical Problems -—The theoretical 
discussion and practical application of various physicochemical methods and considera- 
tions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 301, 302, and physical chemistry. C. Winter; HANKE. 
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*321. Biochemical Preparations.—The preparation of amino acids and derivatives, car- 
bohydrates and derivatives, hormones and other substances, depending on the experience 
of the student. The work may be continued through severa] quarters. Prerequisite: Bio- 
oe 201. C. Summer, Evans; Autumn, GALLAGHER; Winter, VENNESLAND; Spring, 

ANKE, 


332. Chemical Reactions in Unicellular Organisms.—3C. Autumn, GAFFRON. 


*352. Special Problems in Pharmacology.--Advanced and independent laboratory in- 
struction and conferences. In co-operation with the Department of Pharmacology. Assay 
work on drugs, hormones, and vitamins. Open to a limited number of students. Prerequi- 
site: Pharmacology 351. C. Autumn, Spring, BIOCHEMISTRY AND PHARMACOLOGY STAFFS. 


*401. Research in Biochemistry.—C.—2Cs, each quarter. STAFF. 


410. Seminar in Biochemistry.—A joint seminar with the departments of Pharmacology 
and Physiology for the presentation of research reports. Each quarter, weekly, one hour, 
M., 4:30, ALL MEMBERS OF THE DIFFERENT STAFFS. 


RELATED COURSE IN DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


342. Secondary Plant Pigments.—The chemistry of the carotinoid and the anthocyanin 
pigments will be reviewed. Some outstanding achievements in the elucidation of structure 
will be studied in detail. Within each field significant structural interrelationships, and re- 
tionships with simpler substances of natural or synthetic origin, will be pointed out. In this 
connection the chemistry of vitamin A will receive detailed treatment. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 221. 4C. Summer, Second Term, Tu.—F., 10:00, W. G. BROWN. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Ezra Jacos Kraus, Chairman of the Department of Botany. 


CHARLES ALBERT SHULL, Pa.D., Professor of Botany. 

Ezra Jacos Kraus, PH.D., Professor of Botany; Graduate Counselor. 

GEORGE Konrap KARL Link, Ps.D., Professor of Botany. 

MERLE CROWE COULTER, Px.D., Professor of Plant Genetics. 

JoHN MANN BEAL, PH.D., Professor of Botany; Counselor for Undergraduates and Pros- 
pective Teachers. 

Scorr VERNE EATON, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

PauL Dirks Vora, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

CHARLES EDWARD OLMSTED, Pa.D., Instructor in Botany. 

AUBREY WILLARD NAYLOR, Ps.D., Instructor in Botany. 

ROBERT ARTHUR WHITMORE, 5.B., Research Assistant in Botany. 

CARLOS RAFAEL GARCIA, S.M., Assistant in Botany. _ 

CHARLES LEONARD HAMNER, PH.D., Assistant in Botany. 

FRANCES VALENTINE Liovn, Pu.D., Assistant in Botany. 

LAWRENCE Kino, A.B., Assistant in Botany. 

NORBERT JOHN ScuLLYy, S.M., Assistant in Botany. 

Jonn SKOK, S.M., Assistant in Botany. 

WILLIAM ENocH SNYDER, PH.D., Assistant in Botany. 


CHARLES JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, PH.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Plant Morphology: ` 
and Cytology. 

WILLIAM JESSE Goap LAND, Px.D., Professor Emeritus of Plant Morphology. 

GEORGE Damon FULLER, Ps. D., Professor Emeritus of Plant Ecology. 


WYCHWOOD SANCTUARY OF NATIVE PLANTS AND BIRDS 
GEORGE FREDERIC MORSE, Resident Director. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


CHANNING Bruce Lyon, S.M., John M. Coulter Fellow. 
James Epwarp Mov tron, S.B. 

ROBERT JOHN WEAVER, S.M., Mary Strong Sheldon Fellow. 
Josera ORAN Youne, S.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses in the Department are organized to afford students the opportunity to gain 
such knowledge of plants as belongs to general culture, to secure a fundamental background 
for the prosecution of research in the whole field of botany and the related fields of agricul- 
ture and forestry, and to provide for the needs of teachers. 

Beyond the general and introductory courses, the work falls into the following closely — 
interlocking groups: morphology, cytology, physiology, ecology, pathology, and genetics. 
Students are advised to select courses in more than a single group, as the needs of the in- 
dividual may indicate. 

The Botanical Gazelte, a journal now in its one hundred second volume, while in no sense 
an organ of the Department, is the natural channel for the publication of much of its work. 
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ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Admission to the Department is effected by meeting the general requirements for ad- 
mission to the Division. In addition, students are encouraged to include Chemistry 104, 
105, and 120 in their previous training. These courses are especially important for those 
students who plan to do advanced work leading to the higher degrees. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Botany 101 is a basic course and should be taken in the College. On admission to the 
Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges, in consultation with the 
Departmental Counselor, a program of additional courses to be taken in the Department 
and related departments. 

The following courses are required of all students specializing in the Department: Ele- 
mentary Botany 101, General Morphology 202, Systematics 206, Physiology 212, Ecology 
234, Pathology 240, and Genetics 250. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Students who are preparing to teach botany in secondary schools or in junior colleges 
should refer to the general statements on pages 65-66, secure a copy of the Announcements 
entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Departmental Counselor for Prospec- 
tive Teachers, Professor Beal. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Botany 101, 202, 206, 212, 234, 240, and 250, or their equivalents, are required of all 
candidates for higher degrees in the Department. í 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree-—Departmental prerequisites: In addition to the courses listed 
above, 9 courses of advanced work in botany and related departments, including a satis- 
factory thesis, are required. These courses should be selected with the approval of the De- 
partmental Counselor. In addition the student must comply with the Divisional require- 
ments (p. 61). 

The Divisional degree-—The Divisional degree will be awarded on completion of the re- 
quirements for this degree as stated on page 62. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental prerequisites.—In addition to the courses listed for the Bachelor’s degree, 
candidates are expected: (1) to pass an advisory examination before admission to candi- 
dacy; (2) to offer, in addition to the work in the primary sequence, at least 3 courses in each 
of two other divisions of the Department; (3) to present a dissertation, in finished form, 
embodying valuable results of botanical inquiry; (4) to pass examinations testing the candi- 
date’s ability to read German and French; and (5) to pass a final examination. The Divi- 
sional requirements are stated on page 62. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 


COURSE IN THE COLLEGE 
*101. Elementary Botany I.—See page 47. 
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COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


GENERAL COURSES 


202, Elementary Botany II.—A continuation of Course 101, presenting the evolution 
and classification of the plant kingdom. Prerequisite: Botany 101. C. Winter, M.-Th., 
8:00-10:00, NAYLOR. 

*204. Methods in Plant Histology.—Principles and methods of killing, fixing, imbedding, 
sectioning, staining, mounting, and use of microscope. Prerequisite: Botany 101. C. Sum- 
mer, M.-Th., 8:00-10:00, Voru; Winter, 1:30-3:30, NAYLOR. 

*206. Systematic Botany.—The identification of the seed plants and ferns of the Chi- 
cago region, to acquire familiarity with the distinguishing features of the great groups and 
with the use of manuals, Prerequisite: Botany 101. C. Spring, M.-F., 10:00-12:00, 
NAYLOR. 

250. General Plant Genetics.—A lecture course considering the facts and theories of 
heredity as applied to plants. Prerequisite: Introductory biology or equivalent. C. Win- 
ter, M.~F., 9:00, COULTER, 

299. Honors Course in Botany.-A course open only to candidates for Honors in Bot- 
any. Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


COURSES IN MORPHOLOGY 


*201. Anatomy.—An introductory course dealing with the origin, development, and 
maturation of the structures of vascular plants. Prerequisite: Botany 101. C Spring, 
M.-Th., 8:00-10:00, NAYLOR. 

311. Morphology of Fungi.—Critical studies of representative fungi, accompanied by 
lectures upon the morphology and relationships of the group. Prerequisite: Botany 202. 
C. Summer, M.~Th., 10:00-12:00; Spring, M.-Th., 8:00-10:00; BEAL. 

312 Morphology of Bryophytes.—Critical studies of representative liverworts and 
mosses, considering their development, morphology, and relationships. Prerequisite: Bot- 
any 202. C. Spring, M.-Th., 10:00-12:00, Vora. 

313. Morphology of Pteridophytes.—Critical studies of representative pteridophytes, 
accompanied by lectures upon their morphology and relationships. Prerequisite: Botany 
101. C. Summer, M.-Th., 10:00-12:00; Spring, M.-Th., 1:30-3:30; Vora. 

314. Morphology of Gymnosperms.—Critical studies of representative gymnosperms. 
considering their development, morphology, and relationships. Prerequisite: Botany 202, 
C. Summer, Autumn, M.~Th., 1:30-3:30, Kraus. 

315. Morphology of Angiosperms.—Critical studies of representative flowering plants. 
considering their development, morphology, and relationships. Prerequisite: Botany 202. 
C. Winter, M.-Th., 1:30-3:30, KRAUS. 

317. Cytology.—The structure and development of plant and animal cells. Special at- 
tention given to the bearing of cytology upon physiological behavior and theories of hered- 
ity and evolution. Both plant and animal material is utilized. C. Summer, Autumn, M.— 
F., 8:00-10:00, BEAL. 

318. Cytology.—A continuation of Botany 317, dealing with the structure and life- 
history of the cell. Prerequisite: Botany 317. C. Winter, M.-F., 8:00-10:00, Brat. 


COURSES IN PHYSIOLOGY 


*212. Elementary Plant Physiology. —A summary view of the genera] physiological ac- 
tivities in plants, particularly the seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany 101; desirable ante- 
cedents: elementary physics and chemistry. C. Autumn, M—F., 10:00-12:00, SHULL. 

*321. Plant Physiology I.—A general survey of constructive metabolism and related 
processes. Prerequisite: Botany 212; desirable antecedent: Chemistry 120. C. Summer, 
M.-F., 1:30-3:30; Autumn, M.—F., 10:00-12:00; EATON. 

*322. Plant Physiology I.—A continuation of Botany 321, presenting a general survey 
of destructive metabolism and related processes. Prerequisite: Botany 321. C. Winter, 
M.-F., 10:00-12:00, EATON. 

*325, Plant Biophysics.—Methods of research and a review of the recent advances in 
knowledge of the physical processes of plant life. Prerequisite: Botany 321 and 322; desir- 
able antecedents: Physics 252 and 262. C. Autumn, M.—E., 3:30-5:30, SHULL, Eaton 
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*326. Plant Biochemistry.—A consideration of the methods of research and recent ad- 
vances in the study of metabolism. Prerequisite: Botany 321 and 322, and Chemistry 120; 
desirable antecedents: Biochemistry 201, Botany 325. C. Winter, M.-F., 3:30-5:30, 
SHULL, EATON. 

*427. Plant Nutrition.—Problems of inorganic and organic nutrition of plants and the 
influence of environmental conditions upon nutritional metabolism. Lectures and labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Botany 321 and 322, or 325 and 326. C. Summer, M.—F., 3:30-5:30, 
EATON. 

COURSES IN ECOLOGY 

234. Elementary Physiographic Ecology.—Origin, development, and successional rela- 
tions of the plant associations of the Chicago region. Prerequisite: Botany 206 or geology 
or geography. C. Spring, M., W., 8:00; S. all day; OLMSTED. 

*330. Problems in Growth and Development.—External factors influencing the origin 
and development of plant organs. Prerequisite: Botany 212. C. Winter, Spring, M.-F. 
1:30-3:30, OLMSTED. 


335, Forest Ecology.—Trees in relation to climate, soil, and organic environment; forest 
succession and its causes; the great forest formations of the United States and Canada. 
Prerequisite: Botany 101. C. Autumn, M.-F., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTED. 


336. Ecology of Grassland and Desert.—Characteristics of dominant species of grass- 
land and desert in North America; the communities in relation to their controlling factors. 
ee Botany 101; desirable antecedent: Botany 331. C. Winter, M.-F., 9:00, 

LMSTED, 


337. Ecology of Arable Lands.—Ecological principles in rational land utilization in agri- 
culture and horticulture. Prerequisite: Botany 234 or consent of instructor. C. Autumn, 
M.-F., 2:30-3:30, OLMSTED. 

339. Soils and Plants.—Development and properties of soils; plant adaptation; crop 
production and land use. C. Summer, First Term, M.-F., 3:30-5:30, PIERRE. 


COURSES IN PATHOLOGY 
*240. Plant Pathology.—An introductory course dealing with pathic phenomena in 
plants. Prerequisite: Botany 101. C. Autumn, M.-Th., 8:00-10:00, Linx. 


*340. Anatomical Pathology.—Critical study of the origin, development, and role of 
anomalous and pathic structures of plants. Prerequisite: Botany 201, 240. C. Autumn, 
M.~Th., 10:00-12:00, Linx. 

341. Infectious Diseases of Plants.—-A study of principles of infection and infectious 
diseases. Prerequisite: Botany 311, 340. C. Winter, M.-Th., 8:00-10:00, Linx. 


*343. Methods in Phytopathology.~-Methods for investigation of infectious diseases of 
plants. Prerequisite: Botany 341. C. Spring, M.-Th., 1:30-3:30, LINK. 


RESEARCH 


499, Research in Botany.—Open to students whose training enables them to be inde- 
pendent. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
The following courses have been given recently and will be offered again in the near fu- 
ture: 
310. Morphology of Algae. 
323, Plant Microchemistry. 


331. Plant Geography. 
401. Structure of Economic Plants. 
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THE WALTER G. ZOLLER MEMORIAL 
DENTAL CLINIC 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
James Roy Buayney, Director of the Walter G, Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic. 


JaMEs Roy Biayney, S.M., D.D.S., Professor of Dental Surgery. 

FRIEDRICH WASSERMANN, M.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy. 

SIGMUND Francis BrADEL, D.D.S., B.M.E., Assistant Professor of Dental Surgery. 
R. WENDELL Harrison, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 

BENJAMIN FRANK MILLER, S.B., CH.E., M.D., Assistant Professor. 

ZELMA BAKER, PH.D., Research Associate. 

HERBERT PAUL STEINMEYER, D.D.S., S.B., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

Rosert M. Wiener, D.D.S., S.B., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

ELIZABETH HEMMENS, S.B., Assistant in Bacteriology. 

ELLIS Burnett Jump, A.B., D.M.D., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

NED BLANCHARD WILLIAMS, A.B., D.D.S., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

FRANK SreGrRIED Wozniak, D.D.S., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

HAROLD JEROME GOLDBERG, D.D.S., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

TRUMAN GAYLORD DeWrrt, D.D.S., Assistant in Dental Surgery. 

ROBERT MARSHALL STEPHAN, D.D.S., S.M., Research Assistant in Dental Surgery. 


Through the generous gift of the late Walter G. Zoller, the University of Chicago has 
established a dental clinic for the study and treatment of dental disease. The facts that 
the main clinic is located in Billings Hospital, with branch clinics in the Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital and the Home for Destitute Crippled Children, and that the dental clinics are 
closely related to the University Clinics give assurance that an ample opportunity will be 
afforded for such a study. 

The clinical service is limited to the indigent. Dental care is given without fee. This in- 
cludes those procedures commonly known as operative and prosthetic restorations, thera- 
peutic treatments, and minor oral surgery—éxtractions, cysts, and fractures. Unexcelled 
opportunities are offered for advanced training in clinical dentistry and the fundamental 
biological sciences. An appointment to a fellowship or an assistantship will be given to re- 
cent dental graduates who are prepared for graduate study in the Division of Biological 
Sciences. The opportunity to correlate clinical practice with graduate study in the basic 
sciences is of special importance for those who desire to equip themselves for clinical teach- 
ing. 

One-year internships are offered to recent graduates of accredited dental schools who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity to study oral manifestation of systemic dis- 
ease, and to gain additional experience in clinical practice. 

Seminars, lectures, and conferences are held frequently. 

Medical students are invited to attend the dental clinic for instruction in dental disorders. 
Investigation and research in the field of dentistry and allied subjects are undertaken. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
AND HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


LYDIA JANE ROBERTS, Chairman of the Department of Home Economics and Household 
Administration. 


LYDIA JANE Rogerts, Pu.D., Professor of Nutrition; Counselor for Graduate Students. 

. Haze Kyrx, Pu.D., Professor of Home Economics and Economics. 

EVELYN GERTRUDE HALLIDAY, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Food Chemistry. 

Heren Lois Kocs, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Child Psychology. 

MARION E. CLARK, A.M., Assistant Professor of Related Art. 

LILLIAN STEVENSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Economics; Counselor for Pros- 
pective Teachers. 

MARGARET HESSLER BROOKES, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Nutrition; Counselor for Stu- 
dent Dietitians. 

Rots Biar, Pa.D., Instructor in Home Economics. 

WINIFRED FRANZ Hinman, S.M., Instructor in Food Chemistry. 

HELEN GERTRUDE OLDHAM, PH.D., Research Associate in Pediatrics; Instructor in Home 
Economics, 


Mary ELIZABETH Keister, A.B., Principal and Teacher, Nursery School. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS, SUMMER, 1941 


Jessrz Brerman, M.D., Maternal and Child Health Service, United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

BEULAH Coon, S.M., Agent for Studies and Research, Home Economics Education, United 
States Office of Education. 

MARION CRANE, M.D., Maternal and Child Health Service, United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

Maryorre HESELTINE, S.M., Nutrition Consultant, United States Children’s Bureau. 

ALICE H. MLLER, S.B., C.P.H., Director of Health Education, The Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute of Chicago and Cook County. 

Davip C. Mostey, Director, Home Furnishing Institute, New York City. 

` IRENE NEEDHAM, A.M., Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 

Ivor SPAFFORD, PH.D., Staff, General College, University of Minnesota, 1935-40. 


Marron Tarzot, A.M., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Household Administration. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
Jane Corron Ess, S.M. Route Mary Griswo.p, S.M. 
MARIANNE Muse, S.M., Home Economics VIVIAN ROBERTS, S.M. 
Alumnae Fellow. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The curriculum of this Department is designed to offer an integrated course of study to 
those interested in the family and its problems. In working out its program the Depart- 
ment utilizes basic courses in various fields of knowledge and attempts in its own courses to 
co-ordinate and focus relevant material from these fields upon the specific problems under 
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consideration. For convenience its courses are grouped in sections: (1) nutrition and food 
chemistry, (2) child development, (3) economic and social problems, (4) textiles and re- 
lated art, and (5) home economics education. 

The work of the Department provides the background and much of the essential train- 
ing required for various professional fields. It is especially valuable to those whose interest, 
immediate or remote, is in the administration of a home. A bulletin, Opportunities in Home 
Economics, may be secured from the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


LOCATION AND FACILITIES 


The Department is housed for the most part on the third floor of Emmons Blaine Hall, 
1369 East Fifty-ninth Street, where its laboratories for textiles, food chemistry, and nutri- 
tion are located. The University Nursery School, 5740 and 5750 Woodlawn Avenue, pro- 
vides opportunity for work with children and laboratories for research in child develop- 
ment. 

Numerous other facilities in Chicago and its environs are utilized for field experience and 
research. These include the Art Institute and the Field Museum; wholesale and retail 
establishments; the nutrition departments and clinics of hospitals; packing plants and other 
food industries; the Institute for Juvenile Research; the Infant Welfare Society; and the 
Elizabeth McCormick. Memorial Fund. The last two organizations co-operate with the 
Departnent in giving a field course in nutrition applied to public health and social welfare 
problems (Home Economics 317). The Child Hygiene Division of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Health also co-operates in this project. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library facilities of the University and of the city of Chicago afford unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research in all the fields of Departmental interest. The Biological 
Library and the libraries of the University Clinics and of the departments of Physics and 
Chemistry supply practically all the essential books and periodicals in the science fields. 
These are supplemented by the large and comprehensive collection of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, 86 East Randolph Street, and by the library of the American Medical Association. 
Other fields are adequately cared for on the Quadrangles by the general library and the de- 
partmental collections of Psychology and Education, and in the city by the Newberry Li- 
brary, the Art Institute Library, and the Public Library. The library of the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, probably contains the most complete 
and usable collection of material on all aspects of child welfare now available. 


PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 


The Department takes an active part in assisting students to secure appointments in 
positions for which their training qualifies them. For this purpose the Department keeps a 
file of students desiring placement, with a brief record of their training, experience, and 
other qualifications, and makes recommendations to institutions and organizations seeking 
candidates for positions. In this work the Department co-operates with the University’s 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement, which carries the responsibility for assem- 
bling the students’ credentials and the data concerning placement in each case. Students 
who desire the services of the Board should register and file complete credentials with the 
Board not later than January of the year of their graduation. Those holding positions but 
desiring to change should notify both the Department and the Board, and supply all the 
necessary information brought up to date. es 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of general University fellowships, usually amounting to about $500, are as- 
signed annually for study in the Department of Home Economics. Preference is given to 
candidates who have had at least one year of work for a higher degree. A few service schol- 
arships giving full tuition also are available, and these may be granted to students with less 
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training. For the year 1941-42 a special fellowship of $700 has been made available by the 
alumnae of the Department and the University. Applications and credentials should be in 
the hands of the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships before March 1. Detailed in- 
formation concerning all fellowships, scholarships, and other forms of student aid is found 
on pages 16-27. 

Students who are interested in becoming dietitians in hospitals or clinics or who wish 
information about training for other fields—commercial-work in food or textiles, child de- 
velopment, etc.—are advised to write to the Chairman of the Department for an outline of 
the training required. 


HIGHER DEGREES 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—-Departmental prerequisite: At least 9 courses in the Depart- 
ment and participation in the Departmental seminars; a satisfactory thesis; a Departmen- 
tal examination. (For general Divisional.requirements see p. 61.) Candidates for this 
degree choose one of the fields within the Department (nutrition, textiles, etc.) for inten- 
sive study. Each field of specialization requires a grounding in one or more of the natural 
or social sciences as well as the advanced work in the Department. The specific program of 
courses varies with the type of undergraduate training and with the specific objectives of 
the student. 

The Divisional degree.—Departmental prerequisites: Satisfactory completion of a pro- 
gram of 9 courses approved by the Department, and an essay. (For general Divisional re- 
quirements see p. 62.) This degree is primarily designed for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools who need preparation in several fields rather than extreme specialization 
in one. 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


(In the Division of the Humanities) 


A program offered jointly by the Department of Home Economics and the Department 
of Art leading to the degree of Master of Arts is designed for those students in home eco- 
nomics who are primarily interested in the related arts. Such students should include in 
their undergraduate programs some work in the Department of Art. The courses suggested 
for the undergraduate program are: Home Economics 250, 263, 254, and 2 “300” courses; 
Art 220, and 5 or 6 other courses in the Department of Art to be determined by the stu- 
dent’s individual needs and selected in such a way as to help prepare the student for the 
comprehensive examination. The College sequence courses, Art 101, 102, 103, should be 
taken during the Sophomore year. They are prerequisite to other courses but they do not 
count as credit for the Bachelor’s degree. 

The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts are: 

1. A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division of the Humanities. 

2. A minimum of 9 courses to be taken in the Home Economics and the Art depart- 
ments, the proportion in each to be determined by the needs of the student. One-half of 
the courses should be at the 300” level. 

3. A reading knowledge of French or German, evidenced by a language examination 
which must be passed at least two full quarters before the final examination for the de- 
gree. 

4, An examination corresponding to the Master’s qualifying examination in the Depart- 
ment of Art, to be taken by the student during his graduate year and passed with a grade 
of C or better. (Sample examinations are available at the Art Library.) 

5. A thesis or an essay written under the joint supervision of the two departments and 
approved by both departments. 

6. A final oral examination on the thesis (or essay) subject, to be given by a committee 
composed of members of both departments. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Doctor’s degree in Home Economics is open to students specializing in all fields of 
the Department and in home economics education. The candidate is expected to attain a 
reasonable mastery of the field chosen for specialization and to present a dissertation em- 
bodying results of original research which represents a significant contribution to knowl- 
edge. To attain this end the candidate takes the courses in the Department in her field of 
specialization and also such advanced courses in other departments as contribute to her 
field; participates in Departmental seminars; and carries on independent reading and re- 
search, 

Before admission to candidacy, the student must meet the language requirements and 
pass a preliminary examination on the fundamental background material in her field. These 
qualifying examinations should be passed before the research is undertaken, unless special 
permission to do otherwise is granted. The thesis problem may be selected in consultation 
with the staff member who will supervise the research, but final approval will be a matter of 
Faculty action. 

The Doctor’s degree is granted upon fulfilment of the general University and Divisional 
regulations (see p. 62) and the following specific requirements. 

1. Approval of the thesis.—A copy of the thesis must be deposited with the Chairman of 
the Department at least six weeks before the convocation at which the degree is to be con- 
ferred. 

2. Final examination.—Several written examinations are taken over the various divi- 
sions of the candidate’s field. These may be taken in one quarter or divided between two 
quarters. The final oral examination deals primarily with the thesis and its special field. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Admission to the Department is effected by meeting the requirements for entrance to 
the Division (see p, 60), with the exception that students stressing the nonbiological 
fields may substitute one of the three-course sequences given below for the second-year 
course in biology. 

1. Family economics.—-3 courses in the social sciences, including some economic theory 
(Social Sciences I or equivalent). 

2. Related arit.—3 courses in art (Art 101, 102, 103). 

Students stressing one of the science fields (nutrition, food chemistry, textiles) should 
also include inorganic and organic chemistry in their preparation (Chemistry 104, 105, 120). 
Students in child development should include either the chemistry sequence or Mathemat- 
ics 104, 105, 106. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


On admission to the Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges, in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program of 12 courses in the Department 
and related departments, in addition to the work completed in the College. Six courses are 
left open for free electives. The sequence includes basic courses in the various fields of home 
economics, as represented by courses of the 200 group, and 2 or 3 more advanced courses 
providing concentration in one special field. 

The Divisional requirements are stated on page 61. 


PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL FIELDS 


Students who are interested in becoming teachers in secondary schools and junior col- 
leges should refer to the statements on pages 65-66 and consult the Counselor for Prospec- 
tive Teachers, Miss Stevenson. They should also secure a copy of the Announcements en- 
titled The Preparation of Teachers. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is the “course.” See page 12. 

Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 

The general field of home economics is covered in Courses 204, 211, 236, 237, 248, 254, 
260, 263. These courses are included in the general sequence and are also suitable electives 
for students majoring in other departments. Fields of concentration are provided in the 
various subject-matter fields listed below. (See Announcements of the Deparimeni of Home 
Economics for fuller details of the program.) 


FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


NUTRITION AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 

*204. Theory and Practice of Food Preparation—Spring, 2:30-4:30, 

' 211, Fundamentals of Nutrition—Food requirements of the body (calories, proteins, 
mincrals, and vitamins) and diets to meet these needs for various ages. Winter, 1:30, 
BLAIR. 

*216. Chemistry of Food.—The chemistry of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and ash con- 
stituents, with application to composition of common foods. Prerequisite: Organic chem- 
istry. Autumn, 12:30-2:30; Spring: lecture, Th., F., 11:00; laboratory, M.-W., 10:00- 
12:00; HALEDAY. 

*306. Science of Cooking.—The application of science, particularly chemistry, to the 
solution of problems in preparation and preservation of food. Prerequisite: Home Eco- 
nomics 216, Winter: lecture, Th., F., 11:00; laboratory, M.—W., 10:00-12:00; HALLIDAY, 
HINMAN, 

*308. Science of the Preparation and Preservation of Food.—Lectures on the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to the cooking of vegetables and meat; the preparation of jellies, 
ice cream, and candy; and to the preservation of food by freezing and canning. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry of Food (216). $C. Summer, First Term, 9:00, HALLIDAY. 

*312. Chemistry of Nutrition—Chemistry of digestion and metabolism and their rela- 
tion to the nutritive requirements of the body. Prerequisite: Home Economics 216 and 
physiology. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00-11:00; Winter: lecture, M., Tu., W., 
9:00; laboratory, Th., F., 9:00-11:00; BROOKES. , 

*314. Nutrition and Dietaries.—Human requirements for the various dietary essentials 
-calories, proteins, minerals, and the vitamins—as modified by age, sex, occupation, and 
other factors. Construction of practical diets to meet these requirements. Prerequisite: 
Home Economics 312 or equivalent. Autumn, 8:00-10:00, ROBERTS, OLDHAM. 

316. Nutrition Work with Children.—Relation of nutrition to growth and development 
of children and methods of improving nutrition through the school and other organizations. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 314 or consent of instructor. Autumn, 10:00-12:00; labo- 
ratory and field trips arranged; ROBERTS, BLAIR. 

317. Field Work in Nutrition——Opportunity for qualified students to secure experience 
in agencies doing public health or social welfare work in nutrition. Student is assigned to 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Infant Welfare Society, or other co-operating agen- 
cy. Prerequisite: Home Economics, 314, 316, and consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, ROBERTS, BLAIR, AND STAFF OF PARTICIPATING AGENCY, 

318. Child and Infant Nutrition.—An advanced course in nutrition of children, prima- 
rily for students making this their major emphasis. Readings in historical and recent litera~ 
ture on food requirements of children and application in practical dietaries. Prerequisite: 
Home Economics 314. Spring, 9:00-11:00, ROBERTS, OLDHAM, BLAIR. 

319C. Nutrition-Health Education for Teachers.—A course designed to prepare teach- 
ers to carry out an integrated program of nutrition-health education throughout the school. 
Includes essential subject matter of nutrition and health, philosophy and methods of con- 
ducting a school program, and observation of demonstration classes in laboratory school. 
(Organized specifically for teachers of Chicago Heights, but open to others by permission of 
instructor.) C. Summer, First Term, 8:00-10:00, ROBERTS, BLAIR, AND OTHERS. 

320. Nutrition in Disease.—Adaptations of the normal] diet to provide adequate nutri- 
tion. Prerequisite: Home Economics 314. Spring, 11:00; laboratory, M., 9:00-12:00; 
BROOKES. 

321. Advanced Food Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Home Economics 216 and consent of in- 
structor. Winter: lecture, Th., F., 1:30; laboratory, Tu., W., 12:30-3:30; Hatumay, Hin- 
MAN, 
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*323. Problems in Chemistry of Food.—A preresearch laboratory course in problems of 
physical and chemical properties of food materials and cooking processes. Prerequisite: 
Home Economics 306 and 321, or consent of instructor. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term) 
8:00-10:00; Spring, 8:00-10:00; HALLIDAY, Hinman. . 

326. Special Problems in Nutrition.—Opportunities for experience in various fields of 
nutrition research. Problems may be chosen from: basal energy metabolism, the use of ex- 
perimental animals in vitamin or balance studies, human balances, and subclinical tests for 
vitamins and dietary studies. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. C., Summer (or 2C. 
either Term), hours to be arranged; Spring, hours to be arranged; BROOKES, 

400. Workshopin Community Nutrition and Public Health.—Deals with the philosophy, 
methods, and materials of nutrition work in public health and social welfare organizations. 
Application must be made in advance. 13Cs. Summer, Second Term, hours to be arranged 
(first meeting, July 28, 9:00 a.m.), ROBERTS, BLAIR, OLDHAM, HESELTINE, AND SPECIAL 
LECTURERS. 

412. Readings in Food and Nutrition.—A critical study of recent and historical litera- 
ture. Summer, Winter, M., W., F., 2:30-4:00, BROOKES. 

*426. Methods of Research in Nutrition and Food Chemistry.—A seminar and labora- 
tory course for research workers desiring to become familiar with newer methods of re- 
search. 14Cs. Summer, First Term (by special arrangement, Second Term), hours to be 
arranged (first meeting, June 23, 4:00 p.m.), STAFF AND OTHERS. 

429. Research in Nutrition and Food Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Any quarter, ROBERTS, HALLIDAY, BROOKES, BLAIR, OLDHAM, HINMAN. 

480. Nutrition Seminar.—~Required of all students taking advanced degrees in food and 
nutrition. No credit. Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., 3:30-5:00, STAFF. 


See courses in School of Business as follows: 

275. Institution Management I.—Autumn, 8:00-10:00. 

276. Institution Management I1.— Winter, 2:30-4:30. 

277. Institution Management I1I.—Spring, 2:30-4:30. 

376. Problems in Institution Organization and Management I.—Summer, Winter, 
10:00. 

378. Problems in Institution Organization and Management IJ.—Summer, Autumn, 
2:30. 

379. Problems in Institution Organization and Management Iff.—Spring, 1:30. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


211. Fundamentals of Nutrition—(See “Nutrition and Food Chemistry.” 

236. Child Care and Training.—Development and care of the child from parental life 
through adolescence. Spring, 8:00, BLAIR. 

237. Child Development and Guidance.—Psychological development of the pre-school 
child; major problems arising in his guidance. Observation in the University Nursery 
School. Prerequisite: Psychology 201. Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; Kocu. 

238. Apprentice Work in the Nursery School.—Prerequisite: Home Economics 237 or 
equivalent, and consent of the instructor. For apprentice work students must have two 
consecutive hours between 9:00 and 12:00 a.m., Monday through Friday. Conference 
hours to be arranged. Each quarter, KOCH, KEISTER. 

301. Behavior Problems of Young Children.—Significance and diagnosis of behavior 
problems common in children; remedial procedures. Case studies. Limited number of field 
trips to institutions dealing with problem children. Prerequisite: Home Economics 237 or 
consent of instructor. Winter, 2:30, Koca. 

316. Nutrition Work with Children.—(See “Nutrition and Food Chemistry.’’) 

317. Field Work in Nutrition—(See “Nutrition and Food Chemistry.” 

318. Child and Infant Nutrition.—(See “Nutrition and Food Chemistry.”’). 

337. Human Motivation.—The nature of motivation; emphasis on such patterns and 
methods of control of motivation as are of most significance for family and social living. 
Prerequisite: 18 courses and Psychology 201. C., Summer (or 3C. either Term), 2:30, 
Koc. 

338. Advanced Child Psychology.—Prerequisite: Home Economics 237 and 2 courses 
in psychology. Winter, 1:30, Koca. 
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339, Research Methods and Techniques Used in Child Psychology.—A critical survey 
of the principal observational, experimental, and testing procedures used in the study of in- 
fants and preschool children. Prerequisite: Home Economics 237, 2 courses in psychology, 
and 1 course im statistics. Autumn, Tu., F., 3:30-5:30, Kocu. 


439. Research in Child Psychology—Each quarter, Koca. 
Nore—For research in child nutrition see 429 under “Nutrition and Food Chemistry.” 


Related courses in other depariments: Psychology 326, 302; Education 312, 322, 324, 395; 
Sociology 351; Anatomy 316; Social Service Administration, 313, 342. 


THE FAMILY 


248. Economic Problems of the Family.—A study of the modern family as a producing, 
earning, and consuming unit. Prerequisite: Social Sciences I or equivalent. Autumn, 
11:00, KYRK. 


341. The Consumer and the Market.—A critical analysis of the economic position of 
the consumer and his problems as buyer. Price policies and selling methods of the retail 
market, retailing activities and their cost; and methods of increasing the efficiency of con- 
sumer buying. Prerequisite: Course in economic theory. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
2:30; Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30; KYRK. 

342. Special Problems in Costs of Living.—Deals with trends in costs and standards 
of living and some of the responsible factors. Special attention to costs of food, shelter, 
and medical care. Consideration of saving and credit problems of families; the budgeting 
of different types of incomes to meet different types of needs; instalment buying and pro- 
grams of individual insurance in relation to these problems. Prerequisite: Social Sciences I 
or equivalent. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, KYRK. 


343. Consumption and Standards of Living.—The development and scope of the field of 
consumption; purposes and methods of consumption study; results of historical and statis- 
tical studies of consumption habits; origin and character of consumption standards; the- 
ories of consumers’ choice. Prerequisite: course in statistics or consent of instructor. Win- 
ter, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, KYRK. 


349N. Education for Family Living.—Deals with the philosophy, methods, and mate- 
rials of education for developing good family relationships. A group of mothers with their 
children will be used to demonstrate the principles and methods discussed. Valuable for 
teachers at all levels as well as for special workers in parent education. $C. Summer, Second 
Term, 10:00, NEEDHAM. 


449. Research in Family Economics.—Each quarter, KYRK. 


Related courses in other departments: Economics 201, 209, 342; Sociology 220, 335, 351; 
Social Service Administration 381. 


TEXTILES 


254. Textiles.— Microscopical and chemical study of textile fibers, the construction and 
finish of fabrics, and factors Influencing their quality and cost. Autumn, 9:00-11:00, 
STEVENSON, l 

256. Textile Testing.—Quantitative methods in chemical and physical testing of textile 
reels Prerequisite: General chemistry and Home Economics 254. Winter, 10:00-12:00, 

TEVENSON, 


354. Textiles for Teachers.—Review of subject matter of textiles needed by high-school 
teachers, with methods and materials for teaching. Consideration of fundamentals basic 
to understanding quality factors in fabrics. Possible classroom units worked out. Refer- 
ences from standard and current publications in textiles and consumer education. C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), 1:30, STEVENSON. 


356. Problems in Textile Chemistry and Testing.—-Prerequisite: Home Economics 
256. Winter, 1:30, STEVENSON. 


359. Buying Textiles and Clothing—Consumer problems in the purchase of clothing 
and household furnishings. Prerequisite: Home Economics 254. C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), 9:00; Autumn, 1:30; STEVENSON. 


459. Research in Textiles.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Each quarter, STE- 
VENSON. 

Related courses in other departments: Art 220, 221, 375, 376; Botany 204; Chemistry 
230, 240; Economics 201; Philosophy 206. 
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RELATED ART 


260. Art in the Home.—Elements and principles of design applied to problems of the 
home where art should function: selection of costume, home decoration and furnishing, 
flower arrangement, selection of silver, glassware, and accessories. C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), Winter, 12:30, CLARK. i 

263. Interior Decoration.—Designed to establish standards for the furnishing and. deco- 
rating of the house and apartment. Special study of color schemes, selectiién and arrange- 
ment of furniture, choice and use of fabrics, and selection of pictures and accessories. Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics 260 or a course in design. Spring, 12:30, CLARK. 

267. Home Improvement Workshop.—An intensive project two weeks in length cover- 
ing the essentials of the decorative aspects of home improvement. Discussion and demon- 
stration activities will be adapted to meet the needs of students with varied interests and 
teachers at all levels. Supervision and “free” laboratory work. For home economists it 
offers a new approach to teaching of construction courses. Application should be made in 
advance. $C. Summer, First Term: two weeks, June 30—July 11, 1:30-5:30, MOBLEY. 

362. Historic Decorative Textiles.—Decorative fabrics from the Egyptian period to the 
present day, and their use in costumes and household furnishings. Prerequisite: Home 
Economics 260 and 254, or consent of instructor. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00; 
Spring, 11:00; CLARK, 

363. History of Furniture.—-A study of the outstanding styles of historic furniture from 
the Egyptican period to the present day. Special emphasis upon social, economic, religious, 
and political conditions which have influenced and modified these styles. Prerequisite: 
ses Economics 260 or 263. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 2:30; Winter, 9:00; 

LARK, 

365. History of China and Glassware.—Designed to familiarize the student with the 
outstanding styles in china and glassware and their use in the decorative scheme of thé 
oe Prerequisite: Home Economics 260 or 263, or consent of instructor. Winter, 2:30, 

LARK. 
Š 469. Research in Related Art.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Each quarter, 
LARK, 


Related courses in other departments: See courses in Art, especially Art 220, 221, 301, 
303, 373, 376. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


238. Apprentice Work in the Nursery School.—(See “Child Development.”) 

267. Home Improvement Workshop.—(See “Related Art.’’) 

270. Methods of Teaching Home Economics.—Prerequisite: Education 201, 4 courses 
in home economics, and consent of instructor. Winter, 8:00, STEVENSON. 

271. Apprentice Teaching in Home Economics.—Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, 
Home Economics 270, and consent of instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, BLAIR. 

ny Nutrition-Health Education for Teachers.—(See “Nutrition and Food Chem- 
istry.” 

354. Textiles for Teachers.—(See “Textiles.”) 

349N. Education for Family Living.—(See “The Family.’’) 

371. Teaching Home Economics for Democratic Living.—Focuses on four large prob- 
lems: a philosophy of home economics consistent with democratic living; determining the 
place of home economics in the secondary-school program; techniques in teaching which 
contribute to growth in democratic living; and evaluating changes in behavior. Major 
emphasis on the techniques of teaching. Opportunity given for each student to work ona 
problem of his own particular interest. For experienced secondary-school teachers, persons 
interested in teacher-education, and supervisors of home economics interested in develop- 
ing a functioning program of home economics at the secondary level. C. Summer, First 
Term, 8:00-10:00, Sparrorn. 

500. Workshop in Home Economics Education for College Teachers.—Prerequisite: 
Consent of Chairman of the Department. 14Cs. Summer, Second Term, Starrs or DE- 
PARTMENT AND WORKSHOP. 


See also courses in the Department of Education. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Medicine, as at present organized, represents the fields of genera] 
medicine, neurology, psychiatry, dermatology, and roentgenology. Instruction in all of 
these fields will be offered during the academic year 1941-42. 

The Department occupies the Frank Billings Medical Clinic, which by virture of its 
intimate physical relationship with the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital and the Max Ep- 
stein Clinic, concentrates all of the activities of the Department in a single architectural 
unit. 

The Albert Merritt Billings Hospital provides approximately one hundred beds for the 
Department of Medicine, while the Max Epstein Clinic provides space and facilities for the 
examination and treatment of out-patients. The laboratories of the Department are 
equipped for the methods now usually employed in the investigation of disease, either in the 
study of the individual patient or in the advancement of knowledge concerning disease. 
They include the laboratories for physiology, bacteriology, serology, and chemistry. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Medicine aims to present the subject matter of medicine, that is to 
say, of disease, as a branch of human knowledge. It recognizes that instruction in this sub- 
ject may be sought by the student for diverse reasons and with diverse ends in view. For 
this reason the courses have been planned with the view of presenting the range and variety 
of the subject matter of disease, so far as personnel and facilities permit, rather than of at- 
tempting to compress the whole of medicine into a standardized curriculum. Various order- 
ly sequences are possible to meet various needs, and the Department undertakes to advise 
students in the selection and arrangement of courses when such advice is desired. Series of 
courses are suggested which will enable the average student studying for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine to cover the ground required by the Department of fulfil State Licensing 
Board requirements. 

Experience has shown that the subject matter of disease is best taught by allowing stu- 
dents both direct contact with patients and the opportunity to observe the actual work of 
investigators in clinical medicine. Therefore, the plan of instruction involves the division 
of the student body into small groups for the purpose of providing the maximum contact 
between students and patients and between instructors and students. The practical experi- 
ence of the student is supplemented by the necessary amount of didactic instruction. 

Each student whose work in the Department warrants it is assigned laboratory space 
according to his requirements, and he has access to this at all hours of the day or night. He 
also has access to equipment which is provided for common use, such as centrifuges, bal- 
ances, sterilizers, incubator rooms, refrigerators, and hoods. It is the intention to provide 
each student with the facilities of a medical laboratory and to put these facilities freely at 

„his disposal. 

Students whose work brings them in contact with patients are required to wear clean 
white coats, of a design specified by the Department, whenever they enter parts of the 
Clinic to which patients are admitted. 


RESEARCH 


In addition to assuming the task of teaching medicine, the Department places emphasis 
on its study of advancing knowledge with respect to disease. While the primary efforts of 
the Department in investigation are directed toward the study of disease processes, it is 
recognized that strict adherence to this imposes limits which are too narrow, and that in- 
vestigations in the Department may touch on all branches of science contributory to medi- 
cine. Students may pursue investigations under the direction of members of the Depart- 
ment, or, if properly qualified, may work independently, and such facilities as the Depart. 
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ment has at its disposal are offered to research students and independent investigators. The 
Department already possesses funds from several endowments for the specific purpose of 
advancing medical knowledge. 

For the purpose of carrying on its clinical and teaching duties and its research the De- 
partment is loosely subdivided into sections, each with a chief who has primary responsi- 
bility for dissertations based on studies pursued within his division and under his direction. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


A number of fellowships, open to suitably qualified students, are available for research 
in the Department of Medicine. These fellowships, which as a rule provide a stipend and 
the expenses of research, are awarded to graduate students (with or without the M.D. de- 
gree) on recommendation of the Chairman of the Department, to whom application for 
further information should be made. 


DEGREES 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree—Admission to study for the degree of Master of Science in the 
Department of Medicine is made upon the recommendation of the Departmental Commit- 
tee on the Master of Science Degree. 

The Department of Medicine recommends students for the degree of Master of Science 
in the Division of the Biological Sciences when the following requirements have been met: 


1. Compliance with the regulations of the Divisional Faculty with regard to the tech- 
nical requirements for the degree, including three full quarters of special advanced work. 

2. Presentation of a satisfactory dissertation embodying the results of original research 
in one of the following fields: general medicine, neurology, psychiatry, dermatology, roent- 
genology, or biochemistry. 

3. Certification of the candidate’s fulfilment of the foreign-language requirements. Ex- 
amination in ability to read German or French. 

4. Successful completion of a course of study as approved by the Departmental Com- 
mittee. 

5. Successful completion of the Master’s examination, designed to test the candidate’s 
general medical knowledge as covered by Medicine 303 and 323, and his competency in his 
chosen field. 

The Divisional degree.—The Divisional degree is not awarded in the Department. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Admission to study for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Medi- 
cine is based upon recommendation of the Departmental Committee on the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. The student is admitted to candidacy upon passing a preliminary ex- 
amination covering the field of general medicine. The scope of this examination is covered 
by Medicine 303 and 323. 

The Department of Medicine recommends students for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in the Division of the Biological Sciences when the following requirements have been 
met: 


1. Compliance with the regulations of the Divisional Faculty with regard to the tech- 
nical requirements for the degree, including three years of special advanced work. 

2. Presentation of a dissertation embodying the results of original research in one of the 
following fields: general medicine, neurology, psychiatry, dermatology, roentgenology, or 
biochemistry. This must form an actual contribution to existing knowledge and be worthy 
of publication in a journal devoted to the medical sciences. Simple case studies or reports 
are not considered as coming within this definition. 
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3. Successful completion of the Doctor’s examination. The candidate is examined not 
only as to his depth of knowledge in the particular fields treated by his dissertation but also 
as to his breadth of knowledge in general medicine and the medical sciences as a whole. 

4, Certification by the appropriate departments of the candidate’s fulfilment of the 
foreign-language requirements. Ability to read German and French is required. 

5. Successful completion of a course of study as approved by the Departmental Com- 
mittee. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The Department of Medicine certifies students as having received the approval of the 
Department for the degree of Doctor of Medicine when the following requirements have 
been met: 


1. Satisfactory completion of not fewer than 4} courses on the graduate level (including 
advanced standing for work done elsewhere) in general medicine, neurology, psychiatry, 
dermatology, and roentgenology, of which not fewer than 3 courses shall have been in this 
Department. 

2. Satisfactory completion of a written, practical, and oral examination covering the en- 
tire field of general medicine, neurology, psychiatry, dermatology, and roentgenology. This 
examination covers the field to which Courses 303 and 323 are devoted. 

3. The M.D. degree witk honors in Medicine is recommended on the basis of a better 
than average grade for the four years of the medical curriculum, and additional work in the 
Department leading to a thesis, which must have been presented to and accepted by the 
Department. The topic must have been chosen by the end of the Junior year and the Chair- 
man of the Department notified of the topic. The thesis must have been submitted to the 
instructor under whose direction the work was done not later than two months preceding 
the granting of the four-year certificate. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


I. GENERAL MEDICINE 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301. Introductory Course.—See page 64. 

Conjoint Clinical Course 302.-—See page 64. 

Conjoint Clinical Course 350.~—See page 64. 

303. Externship in Hospital.—A course including Conjoint Clinical Course 302. Stu 
dents make rounds daily with the chiefs of the various hospital services. They are assigned 
to patients and present their histories for discussion and criticism at these periods. Pre- 
requisite: Pathology 302. 3Cs. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, STAFF oF THE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

320. Clinical Conferences.—Required of the externs. No credit. W., 4:30-5:30. 

*323. Externship in Out-Patient Department. Medicine.—Students assigned to vari- 
ous special clinics in rotation in order to cover the fields of medicine as completely as possi- 
ble. This course includes Conjoint Clinical Course 350. Prerequisite: 3Cs. of Medicine 
e or the equivalent. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, STAFF; REUTERSKIOLD, Secre- 

ry. 

353. Arthritis. Out-Patient Department.—}C. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., 
2:00-4:30, Hunt. 

355. Medicine III. Out-Patient Department.—3C. (M. or F.), or åC. (M. and F.), Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., F., 1:00-4:30, STAFF. 

357. Diseases of the Chest. Out-Patient Department.-}C, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, M., 2:00-4:30, Broca. 


* Required for all advanced courses. 
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358. Aviation Medicine.—Lectures and flight demonstrations of problems peculiar to 
aviation medicine, including effects of anoxia, temperature, pressure, acceleration, and 
fatigue; neuropsychiatric aspects; pilot selection. Minimum registration, 15 students. $C. 
Autumn, hours to be arranged, RICKETTS. 


360. Advanced Gastroenterology: Gastroscopy.—Limited to 1 student per quarter. 
Prerequisite: Consent of Department and adequate training in this special field. 3Cs. 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, SCHINDLER. 


361. Seminar in Endocrinology.—}C. Winter, M., 2:30-4:30, Kenyon. 
369. Cardiology.—Limited to 2 to 6 students. 4C. Spring, M., 2:00-4:00, Bay. 


370. Clinical Electrocardiography.—Limited to 2 to 6 students. 4C. Autumn, M., 2:00- 
4:30, ADAMS. 


371, Applied Bacteriology and Serology.—Limiied to 2 to 6 students. 4C, Autumn, F., 
2:00-4:30, HUNT. 


372. Advanced Clinical Biochemistry and Physiology.—This course may be taken as a 
laboratory course, limited to 1 or 2 students. 4C. M., F., 2:00-4:30. It may also be taken 
as a seminar by 2 to 6 students. No credit. F., 2:00-3:30. Autumn, B. Mrrzrer; Winter, 
ALVING; Spring, BARRÓN. 


374, Infectious Diseases.—Limited to 3 to 4 students. 4C. Winter, F., 2:30-4:00, 
RoBERTSON, C. P. MILLER. 


401-4. Research and Advanced Courses in the Department of Medicine.—Open to 
qualified students by arrangement with the chief of the division concerned. C.~3Cs. 
DIcK. 


401. Chemical Division —Barr6n, EICHELBERGER. 

402. Physiological Division.—LEITER, PALMER, ALVING, KENYON, RICKETTS. 
403. Biological Division.—ROBERTSON, MILLER. 

404, Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Biocn, TUCKER. 

405. Research in Gastroenterology._PALMER, SCHINDLER. 


Weekly conferences are held with the Department of Pathology and the clinical depart- 
ments, on correlation of clinical study of cases with morbid anatomy. No credit. One hour 
a week. Medical conference, W., 4:30; pathological conference, F., 4:30. 


RELATED COURSE 


Cenjoint Clinical Course 352. Forensic Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence.—See 
page 64, . 


IH. DERMATOLOGY 


Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—See page 64. 
323. Externship in the Out-Patient Department.—See page 95. 


328. Externship in the Out-Patient Department. Dermatology.—Prerequisite: 24Cs. 
of Medicine 323 or equivalent. C.-C. Recommended for $C. Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, morning hours, BECKER, OBERMAYER, ROTHMAN. 


345, Therapy of Syphilis.—Therapy as modified by all types of syphilitic processes. By 
arrangement, 3 hours a week, BECKER, OBERMAYER, ROTHMAN. 


362. Advanced Dermatology.—lInstruction in dermatologic histopathology, bacteriol- 
ogy, parasitology, and immunology. C.-3Cs. Lectures and demonstrations, BECKER, 
OBERMAYER, ROTHMAN. 


415. Research in Dermatology.—A course open to qualified students by arrangement 
with chief of division. C.-3Cs. a quarter. BECKER, OBERMAYER, ROTHMAN. 


Ill, NEUROLOGY 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301.—See page 64. 

Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—See page 64. 

303. Externship in Hospital.—See page 95. 

323. Externship in Out-Patient Department.—See page 95. 
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331. Externship in Out-Patient Department.—Limited to 4 students. Prerequisite: 
2 courses of Medicine 323 or equivalent. }C. Summer, Autumn, ee Spring, M., T., 
Th., F., RICHTER, BUCHANAN. 


Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—See page 64. 


416. Research in Diseases of the Nervous System.—Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. C.-3Cs. RICHTER, BUCHANAN. 


IV. ROENTGENOLOGY 
350. Roentgenoclogy Lectures.——Autumn, Tu., Th., 8:00-9:00 a.m., Billings Hospital 
M137, HODGES, BRUNSCHWIG, TEMPLETON, HAMANN. 


366. Diagnostic Roentgenology.—Practical work in diagnostic roentgenology. Equiva- 
lent to the work required of an assistant resident. C.~3Cs. each quarter. HODGES, TEMPLE- 
TON, 


367. Advanced Diagnostic Roentgenology.—A continuation of Medicine 366. Equiva- 
lent to the work required of a senior assistant resident or resident. C.—3Cs. each quarter, 
Hopces, TEMPLETON. 


368. Therapeutic Roentgenology.—Similar to Medicine 366 but concerned with the 
therapeutic application of radium and X-ray. C.~3Cs. BRUNSCHWIG, HAMANN. 


413. Roentgenology Seminar.—No registration. No credit. Visiting physicians and 
medical students welcome. Summer, hours to be arranged; Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
7:00-8:30 r.m., Billings Hospital M137; Honcgs, ‘TEMPLETON, AND OTHERS. 


414, Research i in Roentgenology.—As a rule, students do not register for credit in this 
course until after the completion of work equivalent to Courses 366 and 367. C.-3Cs. 
HODGES, BRUNSCHWIG, TEMPLETON, HAMANN. 


Related Course in Department of Physics: Physics 349, Physics of Roentgenology.— 
Spring, M., 8:00-5:00. See Division of the Physical Sciences. 


V. PSYCHIATRY 
301. Medical Psychology.—Lectures. Prerequisite: Admission to the School of Medi- 
cine, or consent of instructor. 4C. Winter, Tu., Th., 4:30, SLIGHT AND OTHERS. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 301—Spring. See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—Spring. See page 64. 
303. Externship in Hospital.—See page 95. 


323. Externship in Out-Patient Department.—SLiGHT, CARMICHAEL, MASSERMAN, 
Freminc. See page 95. 


Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—Winter. See page 64. 

333. Ward Visits: Psychiatry.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. $C. 

364. Advanced Psychiatry.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. SLIGHT. 

417. Research in Psychiatry.—By arrangement with the Head of the Division. C.-3Cs. 


Psychiatric Seminar.—No credit. Open to all medical students and to others by arrange- 
ment, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., 4:30, STAFF, 
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NURSING EDUCATION 


THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


Degrees in the field of Nursing Education are administered by the Division of the Bio- 
logical Sciences through an interdivisional committee consisting of Faculty members from 
several departments, as follows: 


WILIAM Scorr GRAY, Professor of Education, Chairman. 

ARTHUR CHARLES BACHMEYER, Directer of University Clinics (Professor). 

Rute EMERSON, Associate Professor of Medical Social Work, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration; Director, Social Service Department, University Clinics. 

WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN, Sewell L. Avery Distinguished Service Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology. 

WALTER LINCOLN PALMER, Associate Professor of Medicine. 

Ex officio: 

NELLIE X. Hawxinson, Professor of Nursing Education on the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses Foundation, Executive Secretary. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


NELLIE X. HAwxtnson, A.M., Professor of Nursing Education on the Illinois Training 
School for Nurses Foundation. 

Evra B. Burzerin, A.M., Associate Professor of Nursing Education. 

EDNA S. Newman, A.M., Assistant Professor of Nursing Education. 

SALLIE L. MERNIN, A.M., Assistant Professor of Nursing Education. 

Mary M. Duxan, A.M., Instructor in Nursing Education. 

KATHERINE EILEEN Hire, Pa.D., Instructor in Public Health (Summer, 1941). 


INSTRUCTORS IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES IN NURSING EDUCATION 


FreD LYMAN Apa, A.M., M.D., Mary Campau Ryerson Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

IFreperic W. Scututz, S.M., M.D., Richard T. Crane Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Pediatrics. 

Davin Suicut, M.B., Ca.B., D.P.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) Professor of Psychiatry. 

Wituram Burrows, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 

Ersa REINHARDT, A.B., Lecturer in Social Service Administration. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work in nursing education is divided into two major divisions: one including those 
fields of study concerned with teaching, supervision, and administration in schools of nurs- 
ing and in hospitals; the other, those concerned with supervision and administration in pub- 
lic health nursing. 

The programs in nursing education are organized on the Divisional level, with the Mas- 
ter’s degree as a desirable academic attainment, and are built on two years of general edu- 
cation such as is provided in the College of this University, and undergraduate professional 
education as represented by the satisfactory completion of a sound basic course in nursing. 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
The following subject groupings indicate in a general way the nature of the programs 
planned for the special fields for which the department provides preparation. 
I. Teaching in Schools of Nursing.—This program is planned to prepare students for 
teaching in schools of nursing. Since most schools of nursing require instructors to teach 
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more than one subject, prospective teachers are advised to prepare themselves to teach at 
least two subjects in the same or closely related fields. 

Prerequisite: In addition to the general requirements for admission to the programs in 
nursing education, students planning to prepare for teaching must have had some experi- 
ence as a graduate nurse in the practice of nursing. 

Professional courses: Nursing Education 201, 221, 228, 299, and subject-matter and 
special-methods courses to be selected from one of the following groups of nursing school 
subjects: 


General nursing and allied arts Social and professional subjects 
Biological and physical sciences Nursing in clinical fields 


In addition, Education 201 and 210, and elective courses in harmony with the needs of 
the student. 

II. Supervision in Hospitals and Schools of Nursing.—This program is planned to pre- 
pare students for such positions as departmental supervisors and clinical instructors. In 
this program provision is made for those wishing to prepare for supervision and teaching in 
out-patient departments. It may also be modified for students who wish to elect ward man- 
agement as a field of study. 

Prerequisite: Experience in: ward management, or similar experience giving an intro- 
duction to supervisory problems in addition to the general requirements for admission to 
the programs in nursing education. 

Professional courses: Nursing Education 201, 221, 228, 230, 231, and, in addition, Edu- 
cation 201 and 210 for those who elect ward management as a field of study. Nursing Edu- 
cation 242, 300,301, 350, 351, in addition to the foregoing courses, for students who elect 
supervision as a field of study. 

III. Nursing School and Nursing Service Administration.--This program is planned to 
prepare students for such positions as directors or deans of nursing schools and directors of 
nursing services in hospitals. The program includes a study of educational administration 
and the administration of a nursing service, but students desiring to do so may spend their 
entire time studying one of these two fields. 

Prerequisite: At least three years of experience in educational and executive work in 
nursing, in addition to completion of the requirements for specialization in either the field of 
teaching or that of supervision. 

Professional courses: Nursing Education 361, 371, 372, 380, and, in addition, courses in 
related departments such as Education, Sociology, Economics, Psychology, and Home 
Economics. 

IV. Supervision in Public Health Nursing.—This program is designed for students pre- 
paring for positions as supervisors in local, district, and state-wide public health nursing 
services which offer either generalized or specialized programs. 

Prerequisite: In addition to the general requirements for admission to the programs in 
nursing education, students electing supervision in public health nursing as a field of study 
must have had acceptable experience in public health nursing and certain basic public 
health nursing courses. These prerequisite courses will be provided for students who need 
this basic preparation in public health nursing. The following courses, or acceptable sub- 
stitutes, represent this requirement: Nursing Education 222, 223, 224, 225, 227, 228, 229. 
In addition, Education 210, Home Economics 211, and such general courses in nursing edu- 
cation as are considered necessary in the light of the student’s background. Previous ex- 
perience in public health nursing is not required for students who wish to qualify for the 
Bachelor of Science degree in basic public health nursing. 

Professional courses: Nursing Education 356, 357, 376, 380, and, in addition, elective 
courses in related departments such as Education, Sociology, Social Service Administra- 
tion, Home Economics, Political Science, and Psychology. 

V. Administration in Public Health Nursing.—This program is designed for students 
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preparing for positions as administrators in public health nursing in national, state, urban, 
or rural public health agencies under public or private auspices. 

Prerequisite: Students electing administration in public health nursing as a field of 
study must have had acceptable experience in a public health agency, and, in addition, 
must have satisfied the requirements for specialization in the field of supervision in public 
health nursing. 

Professional courses: Nursing Education 377, 380, and, in addition, elective courses in 
related departments such as Education, Sociology, Social Service Administration, Psy- 
chology, Home Economics, Economics, and Political Science. 


FACILITIES 


The offices of Nursing Education are located in the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, and 
the classrooms of the School of Medicine are available for its use. 

The extensive library facilities of the University and of the city of Chicago provide ex- 
ceptional opportunities for study and research. 

For those interested in the organization and administration of the nursing service of a 
hospital and in supervision and clinical teaching, the facilities of the Albert Merritt Billings 
Hospital, the Chicago Lying-in Hospital, and the other units of the University Clinics are 
available for observation and study. In addition, excellent opportunities for field work are 
offered by the many progressive and well-managed hospitals and schools of nursing of the 
city of Chicago. 

For students in public health nursing, field work is provided through co-operative rela- 
tionships with the Chicago Department of Health, the Infant Welfare Society of Chicago, 
the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, and the Evanston Board of Education. 


ADMISSION 


Students seeking admission to the programs in nursing education must meet the follow- 

ing requirements: 

1. Admission to the Division of the Biological Sciences. 

Admission to the Division requires the completion of the requirements for gradua- 
tion from the College of this University. Students coming from other colleges with two 
or more years of acceptable work covering the field are eligible for admission to the Divi- 
sion through the Office of Admissions. The basic course in nursing may be presented in 
partial fulfilment of this requirement. Full-time students entering with less than two 
years of college may with the permission of the adviser in each case register for a limited 
number of courses in nursing education while completing the requirements for admission 
to the Division. l 
On recommendation of the Committee on Nursing Education and with the approval 

of the Dean of Students and the Divisional Committee on Admission, the Divisional ad- 
mission requirement of the second-year course in biology may be modified. Students 
planning to major in teaching or supervision in schools of nursing should plan to include 
in their preparation a sequence in chemistry (Chemistry 104, 105, 120, or the equiva- 
lent). Students planning to major in administration in schools of nursing or in public 
health nursing should include in their preparation a second-year sequence in the Social 
Sciences. 

2. Graduation from an accredited school of nursing giving a sound basic course satisfactory 
to the Committee on Nursing Education of the University of Chicago. 

3. Registration in the state or country where the student has had her nursing preparation. 

4, Selection based on scholarship, personality, special abilities, and aptitudes essential for 
success in the field of specialization elected by applicant. 

5. Professional experience when it is required as a prerequisite to a program. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The program of work leading to the Bachelor’s degree covers the first two years of the 
three-year Divisional program required for the Master’s degree. 

Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree must comply with the general requirements of the 
Division of the Biological Sciences (see p. 61) as well as with the special requirements estab- 
lished by the Committee on Nursing Education. These special requirements are: 


The satisfactory completion of an approved program of work in: (1) a selected depart- 
ment of specialization, (2) a related department, and (3) elective courses. 

1. In accordance with this requirement, students in nursing education must have com- 
pleted satisfactorily a program in their special field. In addition, students are expected to be 
familiar with the general historical development of nursing and with contemporary prob- 
lems and trends in the field of nursing asa whole. As aids to the attainment of this require- 
ment, Nursing Education 205 and 206 are offered. 

2. Students must also complete an approved program of work in a related department or 
in related departments. The clinical courses in the basic professional curriculum in nursing 
may be presented by nursing education students in fulfilment of this requirement. 

3. The elective courses may be chosen from any field, provided that not more than one- 
half are in the student’s department of specialization. 

Two years of work at the Divisional level normally prepares students for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Students in nursing education, because of their previous professional 
preparation, will find it possible to qualify in a shorter period of time. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree -—Departmental prerequisites: A program of advanced work 
approved by the Department, a satisfactory thesis, and the Departmental examination. 
Two consecutive quarters of residence are recommended. For general Divisional require- 
ments see page 61. 

The Divisional degree—Departmental prerequisites: A program of advanced work ap- 
proved by the Department and a satisfactory essay. Two consecutive quarters of residence 
are recommended. For general Divisional requirements see page 62. 

The length of time required to secure a Master’s degree depends largely upon the ex- 
tent and quality of the candidate’s previous academic and professional education and upon 
her professional experience. Students who hold a Bachelor’s degree substantially equiva- 
lent to the Bachelor’s degree of this institution and who meet the professional requirements 
for admission to the programs in nursing education should be able to complete the work for 
the Master’s degree in three quarters. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER AID 


The Illinois Training School for Nurses Scholarship Fund of $20,000 was transferred to 
the University in 1926, when, under the terms of an agreement made at that time between 
the University and the Illinois Training School for Nurses, all the property and assets of 
the School were conveyed to the University. According to the agreement, the income from 
this fund is to be used to provide scholarships for students in nursing education. Applica- 
tion for these scholarships should be made through the Nursing Education office. 

The Evelyn Wood Loan Fund, established in 1936 under the will of the late Evelyn 
Wood, is available for the use of graduate nurses registered in programs in nursing educa- 
tion. Application should be made through the Nursing Education office. Interest is 
charged at the rate of 3 per cent. 

Through the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund, several scholarships are available 
annually for qualified graduate nurses who desire to pursue advanced work in nursing edu- 
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cation or in public health nursing. Candidates must be members of the American Nurses’ 
Association and must have had at least one year of experience in teaching or administration 
either in a school of nursing or in the public health field. Application should be made to 
Mrs. Mary C. Eden, Secretary, Isabel Hampton Robb Scholarship Committee, The Fair- 
fax, Forty-third and Locust streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Isabel McIsaac Loan Fund is available for the use of qualified graduate nurses who 
are interested in pursuing advanced work in nursing, Application should be made to Mrs. 
Mary C., Eden, The Fairfax, Forty-third and Locust streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Mary I. Bogardus Loan Fund, established in January, 1940, by a gift from the 
Graduate Nurse Staff of the University of Chicago Clinics, is available to graduate nurses 
employed at the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for 
Children, the Max Epstein Clinic, and the Home for Destitute Crippled Children. Applica- 
tion should be made through the office of the Director of Nursing Service of the University 
Clinics. Interest is charged at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Information about other scholarships and loans available to all students in the Univer- 
sity will be found on pages 16-27. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


I. GENERAL NURSING COURSES 


201. Introduction to the Study of Nursing Education.——A survey course dealing with the 
origin, development, and present status of nursing schools and designed to introduce stu- 
dents to the problems of nursing education and to recent investigations which have been 
made with a view to solving these problems. C., Summer (or $C, either Term), 11:00; 
Autumn, 10:00; HAWKINSON. 


205A. Survey of the History of Nursing.—A brief survey of the development of nursing 
from its early beginnings to modern times, with special emphasis on the international as- 
pects of the development of nursing. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 1:30; Autumn, 
Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30; Spring, 1:30; NEWMAN. 

205B. Teaching History of Nursing.—Selection and organization of materials of in- 
struction and effective teaching procedures. Planned for students who expect to teach his- 
tory of nursing. 4C. Spring, hours to be arranged, NEWMAN. 


206A. Current Trends in American Nursing.—Lectures and readings designed to fa- 
miliarize students with some of the more important recent developments in the field of 
nursing. Topics considered are current trends and problems in the fields of private, mstitu- 
tional, and public health nursing; organization activities and problems; trends and problems 
in legislation. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30; Spring, 3:30; Starr 
AND ae LECTURERS. (Autumn-Winter, University College, Starr AND SPECIAL LEC- 
TURERS. 

206B. Teaching Professional Problems.—Selection and organization of materials of in- 
struction and effective teaching procedures. Planned for students who expect to teach pro- 
fessional problems. 4C. Spring, hours to be arranged, NEWMAN. 


221. Field Course: Community Nursing.—For those preparing for teaching, supervi- 
sion, and administration in schools of nursing. Observations, demonstrations, and confer- 
ences planned in co-operation with local health and social agencies. $C. Summer, hours to 
be arranged, STAFF AND ASSISTANTS. C. Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF AND ASSIST- 
ANTS. 

228. The Teaching of Health.—A discussion of the opportunities for health teaching in 
nursing; the selection and organization of materials for health teaching; effective teaching 
methods for use with both individuals and groups. Designed for all students in nursing 
education. Prerequisite: Educational psychology. 4C. Summer, Second Term, W., PF., 
4:30-6:30; Winter, W., F., 3:30; Dunar. (Spring, University College, DUNLAP.) 


I. TEACHING, SUPERVISION, AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


230. Ward Management and Teaching.—A study of the principles, procedures, and 
problems of organization, administration, and teaching in the ward unit. Prerequisite: 
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Educational psychology and Nursing Education 201 (preceding or parallel). C., Summer 
(or 3C. either Term), 10:00; Winter, 11:00; Mrrnin. (Autumn, University College, 
MERNIN.) 

231. Field Work: Ward Management and Teaching.—Supplementary to Nursing Edu- 
cation 230. Limited to full-time students. Open only on consent of instructor. 3Cs. Au- 
tumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, MERNIN AND FIELD ASSISTANTS. 


240. Teaching of the Nursing Arts.-The selection and organization of content and 
methods of teaching general nursing with special emphasis on developing standards for 
the evaluation of nursing procedures and on the results of recent investigations. Prerequi- 
site: Educational psychology and Nursing Education 201 (preceding or parallel). C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), Tu., Th., 2:30-3:30, W., E., 2:30-4:30; MERNIN. 

242. Evaluation of Nursing Procedures.—-Comparative study of nursing procedures; 


consideration of the principles and methods of evaluating them, and a study of recent in- 
vestigations in the field. 4C. Autumn, W., F., 2:30-4:30, MERNIN. 


299. Apprentice Teaching.—Prerequisite: Adequate preparation in subject matter and 
a special-methods course in the field or subject to be taught. Open only on consent of in- 
structor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, MERNIN, NEWMAN. 


300. Advanced Clinical Nursing—An advanced course designed to meet the needs of 
those students who are preparing for teaching and supervision in special fields of clinical 
nursing. Arranged in connection with the University Clinics. Open only on consent of in- 
structor. 2Cs. Summer, Autumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, MERNIN AND ASSISTANTS. 
Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


301. Teaching Nursing in the Clinical Fields.—The selection and organization of con- 
tent and methods of teaching in the clinical fields and the study of recent experimentation. 
Prerequisite: Educational psychology and Nursing Education 201 (preceding or parallel). 
C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 1:30; Winter, 9:00; MERNIN. 

340. Teaching Nursing Arts.—The content and methods of teaching the introductory 
course in nursing arts; the selection and organization of instructional materials, and meth- 
ods of evaluating student performance. Prerequisite: Nursing Education 201 and educa~ 
tional psychology. C. Autumn, 11:00, MERNIN. 


350. Supervision in Schools of Nursing.—A study of the principles underlying effective 
supervision, the problems of supervision, the development of a supervisory program, and 
the methods used in making a program effective. Prerequisite: Educational psychology, 
Nursing Education 201 and 230 (preceding or parallel, or consent of ASUT). C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. First Term), 8:00; Autumn, 9:00; NEWMAN. 

351. Field Studies: Supervision in Schools of Nursing—Supplementary to Nursing 
Education 350. Limited to full-time students. Open only on consent of instructor. Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, NEWMAN. 

361. The Curriculum in Nursing Education.—A critical study of nursing-school cur- 
riculums. Consideration given to principles and methods of curriculum-making and their 
application to curriculums in nursing education. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Win- 
ter, W., FE., 4:30-6:30, HAWKINSON. 


371. Organization and Administration of Nursing Schools.—Principles of organization 
and administration as applied to schools of nursing, with emphasis on problems of control, 
sources of revenue, budgets, faculty and student personnel, records, and publicity. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 10:00; Spring, Tu., Th., 
4:30-6:30; HAWKINSON. 


372. Administration of Hospital Nursing Services.—The administration of hospital 
nursing services, with special emphasis on interdepartmental relationships, budgets, per- 
sonnel, records, and planning for the nursing service. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Winter, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:30, NEWMAN AND LECTURERS. 


_ 380. Problems in Nursing Education.—For advanced students who are pursuing inves- 
tigations of specific problems. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. C.-2Cs. Summer, Au- 
il Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, HAWKINSON, BUTZERIN, NEWMAN, MERNIN, 

UNLAP. 


HI. PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


222. Principles of Public Health Nursing.—A study of the development, objectives, 
functions, and general principles of public health nursing under public and private auspices 
in both urban and ured arene. Emphasis is placed upon health teaching as an essential fac- 
tor in the promotion of individual, family, and community well-being. The last part of the 
course deals with the application of general principles to the fields of maternal, infant, and 
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preschool nursing. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 8:00; Autumn, 10:00; BUTZERIN. 
(Autumn~Winter, University College, BuTzerin.) 


223. Special Fields in Public Health Nursing.—Deals with the application of genera! 
principles of public health nursing to the fields of school health work, industrial nursing, 
communicable disease nursing, orthopedic nursing, and rural nursing. Prerequisite: Nurs- 
ing Education 222. C., Summer (or 3C. either Term), 1:30; Winter, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:30; 
BurzerrN, Duntar. (Autumn-Winter, University College, BUTZERIN, DUNLAP.) 


224, Field Work: Public Health Nursing.—Field experience is arranged in co-operation 
with selected public health agencies and is adjusted according to individual needs and in- 
terests. Emphasis is placed upon family health supervision and health teaching in the 
maintenance of health in the home, school, and community. Prerequisite: Nursing Edu- 
cation 222. Open only on consent of instructor. Application must be filed at least one 
quarter in advance. Additional time requirement will depend upon student achievement 
and previous experience. 2Cs.-3Cs. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, DUNLAP AND FIELD ASSISTANTS. 


225. Public Health (identical with Bacteriology and Parasitology 225).—A lecture 
course covering the fundamental aspects of the epidemiology of the infectious diseases, with 
emphasis upon the general biological aspects of the host-parasite relationship. Assigned 
readings covering practical control measures in the more important infectious diseases. C., 
Summer (or }C. either Term), 11:00, Hire; Autumn, M.~Th., 11:00, Burrows. 


227. Principles of Psychiatry.—A study of the nature and development of human be- 
havior and personality; the recognition of major and minor deviations from normal be- 
havior; an introduction to methods of treatment. Illustrative case material. 4C. Winter, 
Tu., Th., 3:30, SLIGHT. 


229. An Introduction to Social Case Work for Public Health Nurses.—An orientation 
course combining class and field work to acquaint the student with the social problems in 
individual and family cases, the facilities available for treatment, and the elementary tech- 
uae of social case work in dealing with these problems. Spring, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:30, 

TINHARDT. 


323. Maternal and Child Welfare.—A presentation of the important factors concerned 
with the welfare of mothers and babies and with the growth and development of the child 
from infancy to maturity. The first half of the course deals with the problems of maternal 
care, and the second half is concerned with the problems of the child. Winter, W., F., 1:30- 
3:30, ADAIR, SCHLUTZ, AND ASSOCIATES. 


356. Supervision in Public Health Nursing.—A study of the philosophy and basic prin- 
ciples underlying effective supervision, and a critical evaluation of the objectives, func- 
tions, program, and essential tools of supervision. Prerequisite: Fundamental courses in 
public health nursing and acceptable experience, or consent of instructor. C., Summer (or 
4C. First Term), 10:00; Winter, 11:00; BUTZERIN. 


357. Field Work: Supervision or Administration in Public Health Nursing.—Supple- 
mentary to Nursing Education 356 or 377. Experience is arranged for students according 
to their needs. Open only on consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be 
arranged, BuTzERIN, DUNLAP. 


376. Public Health Administration—A study of organization, purposes, and practices 
of federal, state, and local public health agencies, with emphasis upon the function of the 
public health nurse. Spring, W., F., 4:30-6:30, Burzerin, TUCKER. 


377. Organization and Administration in Public Health Nursing.—A study of principles 
and practices related to administration in public health nursing agencies. An analysis of 
the duties of the administrator in regard to personnel, publicity, records and reports, fi- 
nances and budgets. A study of relationships with the medical profession, lay committees, 
and other community groups. Prerequisite: Nursing Education 356, or consent of instruc- 
tor. C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), W., F., 3:30-5:30; Spring, 11:00; BUTZERIN AND 
SPECIAL LECTURERS. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to the courses in nursing education, students have access to a wide range of 
courses in related fields. Selection of related courses should be made with special reference 
to the student’s field of specialization. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS 
AND GYNECOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
FRED Lyman ADAIR, Chairman of the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


FRED Lyman ADAIR, A.M., M.D., Mary Campau Ryerson Professor of Obstetrics and 
‘Gynecology. 

Wikram Josera Dieckmann, S.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 

M. Epwarp Davis, S.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Henry CLOSE HESSELTINE, S.M., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy. 

FRANKLIN Faust SNYDER, S.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Lucite Hac, Px.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology, A.B., Kuppenheimer Foun- 
dation. 

PRISCILLA OuDA, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology; Chief Anesthetist, Chi- 
cago Lying-in Hospital. 

EDITH LOUISE POTTER, M.D., Px.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Rota Maupe Warts, Ps.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology, Douglas Smith 
Foundation. 

MELBOURNE WELLS BOYNTON, Px.D., M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

CHARLOTTE Louise Ciancy, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Epwin Francis Dary, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Gorpon TAYLOR Burns, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Joan Harortp Morron, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Smon LLOYD WOLTERS, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Resident in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Max Costin, M.D., Assistant and Resident in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Tuomas GERALD Greapy, JR., A.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

Auice B. CAMPBELL, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 

Lewis L. Hatt, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 

PAUL APPLEGATE BOWERS, S.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 


Josern Borrvar DeLer, A.M., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology represents a unified department. Labo- 
ratory and office facilities for the Department are provided in the University’s section of 
the new Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary in affiliation with the University of 
Chicago. The Hospital, which is adjacent to the other units of the University Clinics, con- 
tains clinical facilities for obstetrics, including an adult bed capacity of 162 and an out- 
patient department—a unit of the Max Epstein Clinic. All the facilities of this hospital and 
its dispensary, as well as all the facilities of the University Clinics, are available to the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Home-delivery service is conducted from headquarters in this hospital. Until a special 
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gynecological pavilion is erected, part of the work of the Department will be conducted in 
the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, which is located across the street from the Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital. 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Obstetrics and gynecology are taught as a single subject, with emphasis on the close 
relationship of pregnancy, parturition, and the puerperium to disorders and diseases related 
to the generative organs of the human female. Clinical instruction and practical work are 
separated of necessity, but students receive instruction in both with at least 65 per cent stress 
on obstetrics, covering antepartum, intrapartum, and postpartum care. The general plan 
consists of introductory lectures, externships in the hospital and out-patient clinics, the op- 
portunity to observe operations, normal and abnormal labors, and the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the delivery of patients. 

Special courses and the opportunity for investigative work are offered to those who are 
properly qualified to participate. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Candidates for higher degrees must be acceptable to the Department and conform to 
the general requirements of the Division of the Biological Sciences for these degrees. A 
higher degree is not recommended in Obstetrics and Gynecology until the candidate has 
proved his fitness to develop as a specialist in these branches. 

A thesis is required which compares in magnitude with those usually required for such 
degrees in other branches. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


In addition to the general requirements, all candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine are advised to complete a minimum of 3 courses in obstetrics and gynecology, of 
which at least a half-course must be devoted to participation in the care of confinement 
cases. Written and oral examinations must be satisfactorily completed. 

Candidates for the M.D. degree with honors in Obstetrics and Gynecology must present 
a thesis which is acceptable to the Department and do work of a high order. 


INTERNSHIPS AND RESIDENCIES 
Internships are available, especially in obstetrics, and applications for these internships 
must be filed early. 
Two residencies are available each year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowships under the Douglas Smith and the Kuppenheimer foundations may be 
awarded to properly qualified candidates for research work in the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. These fellowships, which as a rule provide a stipend and the expenses of 
research, are awarded on recommendation of the Chairman of the Department, to whom 
application for further information should be made. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301. Introductory Course.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—See page 64. 


303. Externship Chicago Lying-in Hospital.—A course in which students share and thus 


receive practical instruction in the care and study of patients. This course includes Con- 
joint Clinical Course 302. Recommended in Junior year. Offered each quarter. Limited to 
8 students. Prerequisite: Conjoint Clinical Course 301. 13Cs—3Cs, ADAIR, DIECKMANN, 
Davis, HESSELTINE, SNYDER, AND STAFF, 


ri 


a 
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304. Externship Chicago Lying-in Hospital Out-Patient Clinic-—A course given in the 
Max Epstein Clinic. This course includes Conjoint Clinical Course 350. Offered daily, 
every morning or every afternoon, each quarter. Prerequisite: Obstetrics and Gynecology 
303. 4C.—3Cs. ADAIR, DIECKMANN, DAVIS, HESSELTINE, SNYDER, AND STAFF. 


305. Practical Course Chicago Lying-in Hospital-—Study and observation of cases in 
- birthrooms without participation in the conduct of labor. Offered each quarter. Two full 
weeks. Living quarters in the hospital furnished at a small charge. Reservations should be 
made wellin advance. Limited to 2 students ata time. Prerequisite: Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 303. $C. ADAIR, DIECKMANN, Davis, HESSELTINE, SNYDER, ADN STAFF. 


306. Practical Course Chicago Lying-in Hospital Home-Delivery Service Department. 
—Supervised observation and management of cases in the home during pregnancy, par- 
turition, and the puerperium. Offered each quarter. Two full weeks. Living quarters in the 
hospital furnished at a small charge. Reservations should be made well in advance. The 
course may also be taken at the Chicago Maternity Center. Limited to 2 students at a 
time. Prerequisite: Obstetrics and Gynecology 303. $C. Aparr, DIECKMANN, Davis, HEs- 
SELTINE, SNYDER, AND STAFF. 


308. Special Pathology in Obstetrics and Gynecology.—A course for those especially in- 
terested in the field of gross and microscopic pathology. Offered once weekly in the Spring 
and Autumn quarters. Limited to 15 students. Prerequisite: Obstetrics and Gynecology 
303. $C. ADAIR, DAVIS, POTTER. 


309. Pathology of the Fetus and Newly Born Infant.—A discussion of the pathologic 
conditions affecting the fetus before delivery and the infant in the first few days of life. 
The anatomy and physiology of the fetus and the newborn are briefly reviewed. Prerequi- 
site: Obstetrics and Gynecology 303. 4C. Winter, F., 1:30-4:30, ADAIR, POTTER. 


Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—See page 64. 


351. Advanced Work in Obstetrics and Gynecology.—-Special courses in clinical, labo- 
ratory, and experimental work may be arranged during any quarter. Prerequisite: 3 
courses in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Credit as arranged. ADAIR, DIECKMANN, DAVIS, 
HESSELTINE, SNYDER. 

401. Research in Obstetrics and Gynecology.—A course open to qualified students by 
arrangement. Prerequisite: 3 courses in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Credit as arranged. 
ÅDAIR, DIECKMANN, DAVIS, HESSELTINE, SNYDER. 

411. Seminar.—Open to graduate and undergraduate students. No credit. W., 8:00- 
9:00, ADAIR. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY ‘ 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
PAUL ROBERTS CANNON, Chairman of the Department of Pathology. à 


PauL RosErIs Canyon, Pu.D., M.D., Professor of Pathology. 

Mavu SLYrg, A.B., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Pathology. 

Harriet F. Homes, A.B., Research Associate in Pathology. 

Joran Herwan Lewis, Pu.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology, Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute. l 

Epwin F. Hirscu, Pa.D., M.D., Research Associate in Pathology. y 

ELEANOR Mary Humeagreys, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology. 

PAUL EBY STEINER, M.D., P.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology. 

MERCY AURORA SOUTHWICK, M.D., Curator and Instructor in Pathological Technique. 

Howard Cari Horrs, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 

EDITH Farrar, A.B., Assistant in Pathology. 

CLARENCE C. LusHBaucg, S.B., Assistant in Pathology. 

Burton L. Horrman, S.B., Assistant in Pathology. l 

CHARLES EMMETT MARSHALL, S.B., Assistant in Pathology, Douglas Smith Foundation. 

WILLIAM MEISSNER, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Resident in Pathology. 

JAMES ALLAN CAMPBELL, A.B., Assistant in Pathology, 


Lupvic HextTorn, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Pathology; Director Emeri- 
tus of the John McCormick Institute for Infectious Diseases. 

Harry GIDEON WELLS, P.D., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pathology; Director Emeritus 
of the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
Rosert Hicciws EBERT, Pu. D. ka 


SIDNEY WEINHOUSE, PH.D., Seymour Coman Fellow. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses offered in the University by the Department include the required work in 
pathology in the curriculum of the study of medicine, as well as advanced courses arranged 
for those desiring a more extended knowledge of the subject, and those wishing to qualify 
themselves for research. 

HIGHER DEGREES 


The Divisional requirements for higher degrees are outlined on pages 61-62. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—Departmental prerequisites: a dissertation and 8 courses of 
work for a higher degree in pathology are required, if all the work is in pathology. Substi- 
tution of courses in bacteriology and immunity may be made with the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Department, but Pathology 301, 302, 303, and at least 3 courses of research 
must be taken in the Department of Pathology. 
The Divisional degree—The Divisional degree is not awarded by the Department of 
Pathology. * 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY ` 
Deparimental prerequisites.—Courses required of all candidates are Pathology 301, 302, 
and 303, Bacteriology 202, and a course covering the fundamental principles and methods 
of immunology. Courses in bacteriology and parasitology may be accepted as equivalent 
to courses in pathology to a maximum of 5 courses with the approval of the Chairman of 
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the Department. A dissertation must be presented containing the results of original re- 
search, prepared under the direction of an officer of the Department but so conducted as to 
indicate the ability of the candidate to conduct independent original investigation. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The minimum course requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the Depart- 
ment of Pathology is as listed in the Announcements of the School of Medicine. 

The student must pass a general departmental examination in pathology. This is given 
on the completion of Conjoint Clinical Course 302, and its scope corresponds to the field 
covered by Pathology 301, 302, and the part of Conjoint Clinical Course 302 which is de- 
voted to pathology. The examination would thus be taken ordinarily at the end of the 
third year of medical work. 

Students who elect to become candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine with 
honors in the Department of Pathology must have (1) maintained a better than average 
grade for the four years of the medical curriculum and (2) done advanced work, in excess of 
the minimum requirements as stated above during at least three quarters, leading to the 
preparation of a dissertation acceptable to the Department of Pathology, and constituting 
an actual contribution to knowledge. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 


Pathology 301 and 302 will be given as a double course in the Summer of 1941. M.-F., 
8:00-11:00, Cannon, HUMPHREYS, STEINER, AND ASSISTANTS. 

*301. General Pathology and Pathological Histology.—A practical laboratory course in 
general pathological histology, supplemented by the study of gross specimens, attendance 
at necropsies, and by recitations in general pathology, Prercquisite: Histology, Bacteriol- 
ogy 202, physiology, biochemistry, and visceral anatomy. Laboratory, recitations, and 
lectures: 8 hours a week. Autumn, Fu., Th., 9:00-12:00, W., 9:00-11:00, HUMPHREYS 
AND ASSISTANTS. 

*302. Pathology of Infectious Granulomas and Tumors.—Winter, M., W., 9:00-12:00, 
Tu., 9:00-11:00, STEINER AND ASSISTANTS. 

303. Advanced Pathology.—Open to a limited number of students who have credit in 
general pathology. Laboratory work in pathological technique, and the study and record- 
ing of necropsies. Summer, Autumn: laboratory, Th., 1:00-5:00; Winter: laboratory, 
W., 1:00-5:00; Spring: laboratory, M., 1:00-5:00. Summer: lecture, Tu., F., 11:00- 
12:00; Autumn: lecture, Tu., 1:30-2:30, F., 11:00-12:00; Winter: lecture, Th., 11:00- 
12:00, S., 9:00-10:00; Spring: lecture, Tu., 11:00-12:00, S., 9:00-10:00. CANNON, 
SOUTHWICK, AND STAFF. 

*401. Research in Pathology.—A course open to a limited number of qualified students 
and graduates in medicine. Hours to be arranged for each student. Each quarter, CANNON, 
HUMPHREYS, STEINER, HIRSCH. 

Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—For Juniors in pathology. Summer, Autumn, Spring, 
a Th., 4:30-5:30, CANNON, HUMPEREYS, STEINER, Harsca; Winter, Bucy, WALKER, 

OTTER. 

Joint conferences of clinical departments with the Department of Pathology on correla- 

tion of clinical studies with necropsy findings are held on Friday at 4:30. No credit. 


Also available in the Department is a six months’ course offering training in surgi- 
- cal and morgue pathology and providing full maintenance at St. Luke’s Hospital. Appoint- 
ments begin January 1 and July 1 and limited to two each. Seniors or Juniors with special 
qualifications accepted. 
RELATED COURSE 
Conjoint Clinical Course 352. Forensic Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence.—See 
page 64. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PEDIATRICS 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
FREDERIC W. ScHtutz, Chairman of the Department of Pediatrics. 


FREDERIC W. Scututz, S.M., M.D., Richard T. Crane Professor of Pediatrics. 

ARCHIBALD Hovyne, S.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. 

Katsujr Karo, M.D., Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

Dovcras N. BUCHANAN, A.M., Sc.B., M.B., Cu.B., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

ARTHUR Ray TURNER, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

PARKER DOOLey, S.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

Francis Howe. Wricut, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

MINERVA Morsk, PH.D., Research Associate in Pediatrics, Douglas Smith Foundation. 

DoNALD ERNEST Cassets, A.B., S.B., M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 

ELIZABETH May Knott, P.D., Research Associate in Pediatrics. 

HELEN GERTRUDE OLDHAM, Px.D., Research Associate in Pediatrics. 

CHARLES E. ANDERSON, JR., A.B., M.D., Instructor and Resident in Pediatrics. 

Tomas C. Hurst, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics, Bella D. Brown Fund. 

ELAINE THomas, S.M., M.D., Research Assistant and Benjamin J. Rosenthal Memorial 
Research Fellow. 

NATHAN WEIL, Jr., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Pediatrics. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Pediatrics as now organized represents the fields of general pediat- 
rics, preventive pediatrics, and contagious diseases. Instruction in all these fields will be 
offered during the academic year 1941-42. 

The Department is located in the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for Children, which 
houses the in-patient and out-patient services of the Pediatric Clinic, the preventive pedi- 
atric welfare stations, and all the research laboratories and facilities available to the Depart- 
ment for scientific investigations in these fields. 

The pediatric material of the in- and out-patient services of the Provident Hospital, the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, and the Country Home for Convalescent Crippled Children 
is, to some extent, available to the Department as teaching material. 

The entire newly born service of the Department of Obstetrics has, by consent of that 
staff, been placed in charge of the Pediatric Department and is cared for at the Lying-in 
Hospital by the Pediatric Staff. 

Instruction in contagious diseases is at present given in the Municipal Contagious Dis- 
ease Hospital, supplemented by didactic lectures in Conjoint Clinical Courses 350 and 
351. 

RESEARCH 

Properly qualified students are offered every opportunity for research work, and a lim- 
ited number of residencies and assistant residencies are available in the Department. Ap- 
plicants for the residencies must have the degree of Doctor of Medicine and have had at 
least one year of pediatric internship. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Some fellowships for research in pediatrics are open to suitably qualified students. They 
provide a stipend and the expense of the research and are open only to graduate students 
with, or without, the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The applicant must be recommended 
by the Chairman of the Department. 
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DEGREES 


THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Properly qualified candidates may be eligible for the higher degrees of Master of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy are recommended only for 
students who have (1) submitted a thesis embodying original research in the field of pedi- 
atrics, approved by the Department of Pediatrics, (2) completed satisfactorily an amount 
of advanced work equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Science or of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, as required by the Division of the Biological Sciences, and (3) fulfilled 
the other Divisional requirements as stated on pages 61-62. 

The Divisional Master’s degree is not given in the Department. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


All candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine are required to complete a minimum 
of 14 courses in pediatrics. In addition a half-course must be taken in contagious diseases, 
which is given conjointly with the Department of Medicine. Written, practical, and oral 
examinations must be satisfactorily completed. Candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine with honors in Pediatrics must have completed a productive piece of research, in 
addition to having maintained a better than average grade for the four years of the medical 
curriculum, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “‘course.” See page 12. 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301. Introductory Course.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 351.—See page 64. 


303. Pediatric Externship.—Students are assigned to hospital service and out-patient 
department for 3 weeks each. Limited to 8 students. This course includes work in Pediat- 
rics 352. Prerequisite: Conjoint 301 or equivalent, Pathology 302. 14Cs. each quarter. 
Daily, 9:00-4:30, SCHLUTZ, DOOLEY, AND STAFF. 


304. Senior Externship.—General pediatrics and therapeutic procedures. Limited to 
6 students. It is recommended that students take at least 1 course in this work. Prerequi- 
site: Conjoint 301 or equivalent, Pathology 302, Pediatrics 303. 2 half-days weekly, 3C.; 
4 half-days weekly, C.; 6 half-days weekly, 13Cs. Each quarter, daily, 9:00-12:00, DooLey 
AND STAFF. 

305. Contagious Diseases.—Instruction given at the Municipal Contagious Disease 
Hospital in the diagnosis and treatment of all types of contagious disorders. Limited to 
7 students.* $C. Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., Th., 4:00-6:00, Hoyne. Supplementary 
lectures by Dr. Dick and Dr. ScuLUTZ are included in Conjoint Clinical Course 350. 

306. Pediatric Psychiatry, Third and Fourth Years.—Limited to 12 students. 4C. Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring, M., 3:00-5:00, VANDER VEER. 

307. Diseases of the Nervous System.—{C. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, BUCHANAN. 

308. Pediatric Externship, Children’s Memorial Hospital.—Limited to 6 students. 
Optional with the student to take part of the clerkship at the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital and part in other elective assignments at the University of Chicago Clinics. Prerequi- 
oh cae 303. 12 weeks, 3Cs.; 8 weeks, 2Cs.; 4 weeks, C. Each quarter, daily, 
_ $10. Pediatric-Roentgenology Conference.—Third- and fourth-year students. No cred- 
it. Autumn, Winter, Spring, W., 2:00, PEDIATRICS AND ROENTGENOLOGY STAFFS. 


* Vaccination against scarlet fever and diphtheria is required in advance, 
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320. Clinical Conference.—Third- and fourth-year students. No credit. Each quarter. 
W., 3:15, PEDIATRICS STAFF. 


352. Preventive Pediatrics (Welfare Clinic).—Practical instruction in care and feeding 
of normal infants with demonstration of food preparation. Fourth year. Limited to 10 
students. 4C. each quarter, Tu., Th., 2:00-4:30, DOOLEY AND STAFF. 


353. Pediatric Hematology.—Demonstration of the blood and of leucopoietic response 
in infancy and childhood, with special emphasis on the diagnosis and treatment of anemias 
and leukemias. Included in pediatric externship, but open to any student in the biologica! 
sciences. 4C. each quarter. (May be taken as $C, by arranging for additional work with 
instructor.) Tu., F., 8:00, KATO. 


402. Research and Advanced Work in Pediatrics.—Open to qualified students by ar- 


rangement with the Chairman of the Department. C.-3Cs. Hours to be arranged, ScHLUTZ, 
DOOLEY, AND STAFF. 


Weekly conferences are held with the Department of Pathology and the clinical depart- 
ments on correlation of clinical study of cases with morbid anatomy. Open to students on in- 
vitation only. No credit. F., 4:30, each quarter. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


EUGENE MAXIMILIAN KARL GEILING, Chairman of the Department of Pharmacology. 


EUGENE MAXIMILIAN KARL GEILING, Pa.D., M.D., Frank P. Hixon Distinguished Serv- 
ice Professor of Pharmacology. : 

CLARENCE WEINERT MUEHLBERGER, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology. 

Jurros Moser Coon, Pa.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 

DELBERT A. GREENWOOD, S.M., Research Associate in Pharmacology. 

Fremont ELLIS KELSEY, PH.D., Research Associate in Pharmacology, Otho S. A. Sprague 
Memorial Institute. 

FRANCES KATHLEEN OLDHAM, PH.D., Assistant in Pharmacology. 

Rosert T. SrormMont, Pa.D., Research Assistant in Pharmacology, Otho S, A. Sprague 
Memorial Institute. 

Rosert Hastincs DRIESBACA, A.B., Assistant in Pharmacology. 

EARL HAMILTON DEARBORN, A.M., Assistant in Pharmacology. 

Jures Hivsert Last, S.B., Research Assistant in Pharmacology. 


Josera Harpy Curvers, S.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine. 
CORNELIUS Srnotr Hacerty, S.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine. 
E. Ransom Koontz, M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence. 
Henry CLARIS Sweany, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


NATHANIEL OGLEsBY CaLLoway, Ps.D., Mary Strong Sheldon Fellow. 
CARLOS GUTIERREZ-NORIEGA, M.D., Rockefeller Foundation Fellow. 
ROBERT BLACKWELL SMITH, JR., S.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department offers courses in pharmacology and toxicology to: (1) medical stu- 
dents, (2) graduate students in the physical and biological sciences, and (3) properly quali- 
fied students who wish to pursue advanced work in preparation for either a research or an 
academic career in this field. 

Students who desire to specialize in this Department are strongly advised to obtain a 
broad scientific foundation, including work in the cognate sciences. The following courses 
are suggested as aids to the attainment of this objective: Physics 105, 106, and 107; Mathe- 
matics, including calculus; Chemistry 104, 105, 120, 130, 240, 261; Physiology 202, 203, 
304; Biochemistry 201, 202; Zodlogy 101; Botany 101, 202; comparative anatomy of verte- 
brates; histology; bacteriology; and pathology. It is advisable that the student have a 
reading knowledge of French and German. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


On admission to the ‘Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges 
with the aid of the Departmental Counselor a program of approximately 12 courses to be 
taken in the Department and related departments, in addition to elective work completed 
in the College. 
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HIGHER DEGREES 
The Divisional requirements for higher degrees are outlined on pages 61-62. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.——Departmental prerequisites: Admission to the Division, 4 
satisfactory dissertation, and three quarters of advanced work in the Department and re- 
lated departments are required, together with a working knowledge of German and French 
and a final Departmental examination. 

The Divisional degree—The Divisional degree will be given in only rare cases, and in 
such instances the Divisional requirements (p. 62) will be followed. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Deparimental prerequisites.—(1) A comprehensive knowledge of the history and litera- 
ture of pharmacology and toxicology; (2) a satisfactory knowledge of physiology, biochem- 
istry, histology, and pathology, or preferably the completion of the first two years of Medi- 
cine; and (3) the completion of original research work. Candidates must take part in the 
seminars. Before he is accepted as a candidate, the student is required to pass a preliminary 
examination, the scope of which is covered by Chemistry 120, 221, 230, 240, 261; Biochem- 
istry 201, 202; Physiology 251, 252, 303; and Pharmacology 201, 301, 310, 352, 401. This 
preliminary examination should be taken as early as possible and may not be taken later 
than eight months before the degree is to be conferred. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine are listed in the Announcements 
of the School of Medicine. They include Course 301 and a satisfactory final examination. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine with honors in Pharmacology must have 
(1) maintained a better than average grade for the four years of the medical curriculum, 
and (2) done advanced work in excess of the above-stated minimum requirements during at 
least three quarters, leading to the preparation of an acceptable thesis based on independ- 
ent research approved by the Department of Pharmacology. It is expected that the candi- 
date will attend the Departmental seminars. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “‘course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 


*201. Toxicology.—A lecture and laboratory course in which important organic and in- 
organic poisons are discussed. The laboratory exercises comprise a study of the methods 
used in detecting the commoner poisons and the lesions produced by them. The contents of 
the course are contained in a lecture outline obtainable at the University Bookstore. Stu- 
dents intending to take Pharmacology 301 are expected to be familiar with the contents of 
Pharmacology 201. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201. A knowledge of histology and pathol- 
ogy is desirable. 4C.—C. Winter: lecture, M., W., 1:30; laboratory, M., 2:30-5:30; Murnt- 
BERGER, GEILING, AND STAFF. 

*301. Pharmacology.—The physiological analysis and interpretation of the mode of ac- 
tion of the more important drugs. Attention will be paid to prescription-writing and to 
the preparations listed in the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, the National Formulary, and New and 
Nonofficial Remedies. Prerequisite: Students registering for this course are expected to be 
familiar with the contents of Pharmacology 201. In addition to Biochemistry 201, 202, 
Physiology 251, 252, and 303, which are required, a knowledge of histology and pathology is 
desirable. C. Spring: lecture, M.-Th., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, Th., sec. b, F., 1:30-5:30; 
GEILING, MUEHLBERGER, COON. 


PHARMACOLOGY “415 
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*352. Advanced Pharmacology and Toxicology.—Conferences and advanced laboratory 
work on selected topics, such as bio-assay, and other quantitative pharmacological and 
toxicological methods. Open to a limited number of qualified students. Prerequisite: 
Pharmacology 301. C.-2Cs. Autumn, Winter, Spring, GEILING, MuEHBLBERGER, Coon. 

*401. Research in Pharmacology.—A course open to a limited number of qualified stu- 
dents and graduates in medicine. Each quarter, hours to be arranged for each student, 
GEILING, MUEHLBERGER, Coon. 

410. Seminar in Pharmacology.—A joint seminar with the departments of Physiology 
and Biochemistry for the presentation of research reports. One hour weekly, each quarter, 
STAFF MEMBERS. 


RELATED COURSE 


Conjoint Clinical Course 352. Forensic Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence.—See 
page 64. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ARNO BENEDICT LUCKHARDT, Chairman of the Administrative Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology. 
NATHANIEL KLEITMAN, Secretary of the Department. 


Arno BENEDICT LUCKHARDT, PH.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Physiology. 

FRANKLIN CHAMBERS McLean, Pa.D., M.D., Professor of Pathological Physiology. 
RALPa WALDO GERARD, PH.D., M.D., Professor of Physiology. 

NATHANIEL KLEITMAN, Px.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 

Vicror JonNson, Pu.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Physiology; Student Counselor. 
Hernrich NECHELES, M.D., Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

Lovurs Newson Katz, A.M., M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

SAMUEL Sosxin, M.D., P.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

F. Jos—erH MuLLIN, Pu.D., Instructor in Physiology. 

Jonn OLrver Hotcuens, Px.D., Instructor in Physiology. 

Howard G. Swann, Pu.D., Research Associate in Physiology, Seymour Coman Fund. 
Epwarp E. EAGLE, Pa.D., Research Assistant in Physiology. 

RUBIN J. SCHACHTER, S.B., Research Assistant in Physiology. 

RAYMOND WEINSTEIN, S.B., Research Assistant in Physiology. 

ELBERT Toxayji, S.M., Assistant in Physiology. 

Epwin Ler Smits, S.M., Assistant in Physiology. 

ALENE F. SILVER, A.B., Assistant in Physiology. 

Dante H. Canoon, A.B., Assistant in Physiology. 

Morris A. LieToN, Pu.D., Research Assistant in Physiology. 


ANTON Jurrus CARLSON, Pa.D., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., Frank P. Hixon Distinguished Serv- 
ice Professor Emeritus of Physiology. l 
RALPH STAYNER LILLIE, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Physiology. 


FELLOWS, 1940—41 


ALEXANDER Rusu, M.D., Arno B. Luckhardt Fellow. 

Jonas E.yu SCHREDER, S.M., Mary Strong Sheldon Fellow. 
Rosrxrt H. Sauer, S.M. 

Jutian Morris Tostas, S.B., M.D. 


MATHEMATICAL BIOPHYSICS 


Nrcoras RasHevsky, PH.D., Associate Professor of Mathematical Biophysics. 

ALSTON SCOTT HOUSEHOLDER, Pw.D., Research Associate in Mathematical Biophysics. 
HERBERT D. LANDABL, S.M., Research Assistant in Mathematical Biophysics. 

ALVIN MARTIN WEINBERG, Pu.D., Research Assistant in Mathematical Biophysics. 


INTRODUCTORY 
The courses in the Department of Physiology are arranged for four classes of students: 


1. Students in the College and Divisions who desire some knowledge of human physiol- 
ogy, foods, and personal hygiene as an educational equipment for life. 

2. Students in the Divisions who wish to acquire a more extensive knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the human body, or who wish to study biology from the physio- 
logical side. To satisfy the needs of these students and enable them to cover the subject 
satisfactorily, a two-course sequence is given: Physiology 202 and 203. 
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3. Students wishing to specialize in physiology, or students of other biological sciences 
who wish to take minor work in advanced physiology. 
4. Medical students. 


ADMISSION TO THE- DEPARTMENT 


Students are admitted to the Department who have previous training in general inor- 
ganic and elementary organic chemistry (Chemistry 104, 105, 120, or equivalents), and who 
also satisfy the general requirements for admission to the Division. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students who are preparing to teach physiology in secondary schools or junior colleges 
should refer to the general statements on pages 65-66, secure copies of the Announcements 
entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Counselor, Dr. Johnson. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


On admission to the Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor a progressive, sequential program of ap- 
proximately 12 courses in the Department or in the Department and related departments, 
in addition to those completed in the College. 

The required courses in the Department are Physiology 101 or 202 and 203, 251, 252, and 
303. With the approval of the Counselor, courses may be selected from the following: 
Physics 105, 106, 107; Psychology 201; Chemistry 240, 261; Biochemistry 201, 202; Anat- 
omy 306 or 316; Zodlogy 205, 220, 301, 320; Bacteriology 201. 


HIGHER DEGREES 
The Divisional requirements for higher degrees are set forth on pages 61-62. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree -—Departmental prerequisites: (1) Research, at least 3 courses 
(Physiology 411); (2) 2-5 courses from the courses numbered 300 or higher in physiology 
and related sciences (Physiology 251, 252, and 303 may be counted in these 5 courses); and 
(3) thesis. 

The Divisional degree.—Departmental prerequisites: A scholastic achievement in physi- 
ology equivalent to Courses 251, 252, and 303. For general requirements see Divisional an- 
nouncement concerning this degree (p. 62). 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental prerequisites —Physiology 251, 252, and 303, and Biochemistry 201 and 
202, or their equivalent, and 2—4 additional courses in the 300-400 group in physiology and 
biochemistry are required of all candidates for the Doctor’s degree. The candidate must 
also participate in the weekly seminar in the Physiology group. The further selection of 
work is arranged in each case by consultation. The student must pass a qualifying exami- 
nation in the general field of physiology before the Departmental recommendation for the 
candidacy is granted. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The course requirements in physiology for the degree of Doctor of Medicine are listed in 
the Announcements of the School of Medicine. They include Courses 251, 252, and 303. 

A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine who elects to do research leading to a 
thesis in the Department of Physiology is guided in the selection and experimental develop- 
ment of his research problem. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 
COURSE IN THE COLLEGE 


*101. Physiology.—See page 47. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


Physiology 202 and 203 are intended for students who wish to secure a more detailed and 
comprehensive knowledge of physiology. These courses prepare the student for advanced 
work in physiology and are useful to students who intend to specialize in other branches of 
biology. Physiology 202 is particularly helpful to students in home economics. 


*202. Physiology of Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, Metabolism, and Nutrition.— 
Prerequisite: Elementary physics and chemistry. Autumn: lecture, M., W., Th., 1:30; 
laboratory, M., Th., 2:30-4:30; KLEITMAN AND ASSISTANT. 


*203. Physiology of Muscle, Nervous System, Special Senses, Internal Secretions, and 
Reproduction.—Prerequisite: Elementary physics and chemistry. Summer: lecture, Tu., 
W., Th., 1:30; laboratory, M., F., 1:30-3:30; Murzin; Winter: lecture, M., W., Th., 
1:30; laboratory, M., W., 2:30-4:30; KLEITMAN AND ASSISTANT. 


*205. Undergraduate Honors Course in Physiology.—An introduction to research. Pre- 
requisite: Physiology 202, 203, or their equivalent, and consent of instructor. Each quar- 
ter, hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 


*251. Physiology of Blood, Circulation, and Respiration.—Lectures and recitations, 
4 hours a week; laboratory work, 4 hours a week. Prerequisite: Physiology 202 or equiva- 
lent. Summer: lecture, Tu., W., Th., 11:00; laboratory, F., 8:00-12:00; conference, to be 
arranged; JOHNSON; Spring: lecture, M.-Th., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, F., 8:00-12:00; sec. 
b, F., 1:30-5:30; MCLEAN, JOHNSON, AND ASSISTANTS. 

*252. Physiology of Digestion, Absorption, Secretion, Excretion, Endocrine Glands, 
and Heat.—Lectures and recitations, 4 hours a week; laboratory, 4 hours a week. Prerequi- 
site: Biochemistry 201, Physiology 251. Summer: lecture, Tu.-Th., 8:00; laboratory, M., 
8:00-12:00; conferences, to be arranged; LUCKHARDT, McLEAN; Autumn: lecture, M.— 
Th., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, F., 8:00-12:00; sec. b, F., 1:30-5:30; LUCKHARDT AND ÀS- 
SISTANTS. 


*303. Physiology of the Nervous System and the Senses.—Lectures, 2 a week; recita- 
tion and conference, 1 a week; laboratory, 4 hours a week. Prerequisite: Anatomy 306 and 
Physiology 251. Winter: lecture, M.-Th., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, F., 8:00-12:00; sec. b, 
F., 1:00-5:00; GERARD, JOHNSON, AND ASSISTANTS. 


*304. Special Physiology of Mammals.—A course including the experiments not given 
in the general courses. Prerequisite: Physiology 251, 252, or 303, or their equivalent. $C. 
Winter, W., 1:30-5:30, LUCKHARDT. 


*305. The Principles of Physiology.—The application of the principles of physiology to 
the clinical examination of the central nervous system and special senses. Laboratory work 
limited to 10 students; registration for laboratory by conference with instructor. $C.—C. 
Spring, hours to be arranged, LuckKHARDT. 


306. Mineral Metabolism.—The dynamics of the behavior of electrolytes and of water 
in the animal] organism in health and in disease. Lectures and conferences, 2 hours a week. 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 202, Physiology 252. $C. Autumn, Tu., W., 3:30, McLzEan. 

308. Applied Physiology of the Circulation.—Mechanics of the circulation; the electro- 
cardiogram; sphygmography; sphygmomanometry; pathological physiology of the heart 
and blood vessels. One phase of the subject considered each quarter. Lectures and confer- 
ences, 2 hours a week. Prerequisite: Physiology 251. $C. Autumn, Winter, hours to be ar- 
ranged, Katz. 


309. Pathological Physiology of the Gastrointestinal Tract——Lectures and conferences, 
2 hours a week. Prerequisite: Physiology 252. $C. Spring, M., 3:30, Th., 9:00, 
NECHELES. 

310. Intermediary Metabolism in Health and Disease.—Lectures and conferences 
2 hours a week. Prerequisite: Physiology 252. 4C. Winter, Tu., W., 4:30, SosKIN. 
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312. Physiology of the Nervous System, Chronaxie, Conditioned Reflexes, Sleep.—- 
2C.-C. Autumn, Tu., W., 4:30, KLEITMAN. 


*403, 404. General Physiology.—-Properties and physicochemical constitution of living 
matter; influence of chemical and physical agents on protoplasm; nature and conditions of 
protoplasmic response. Prerequisite: Inorganic and organic chemistry, general physics, 
general zodlogy or botany, introductory physiology. 3Cs. Autumn, Winter: lecture, Thi, 
F., 1:00-2:30; laboratory, Th., F., 2:30-5:30, S., 9:00-12:00; . 

- 406. The Neurone.—The properties of the nerve cell and fiber in relation to neural func- 
tion in the organism. Registration by consent of instructor. $C. Spring, hours to be ar- 
` ranged, GERARD. 

407. Special Physiology of the Glands of Internal Secretion.—Summer: lecture, Tu— 
F., 1:30, Luckaarpt, McLEAN, Soskrn, SwANN; Winter: lecture, Tu.-F., 2:30, Lucx- 
HARDT, SWANN, 


*408. Special Physiology of the Glands of Internal Secretion.—Laboratory, hours to be 
arranged. Limited to 10 students. Prerequisite: Physiology 407 and consent of instructor. 
3C. Autumn, Spring, Swann. 

409. Seminar in Physiology Group.—No credit. Summer, First Term, M., 4:30. 

*411. Research in Physiology——C.—3Cs. each quarter. Hours to be arranged, LUCK- 
HARDT, McLEAN, KLEITMAN, GERARD, JOHNSON, SWANN, MULLIN. 





MATHEMATICAL BIOPHYSICS 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Mathematical Biophysics is given through the 
Faculty of the Division of the Biological Sciences. The program of Study is made in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Committee on Mathematical Biophysics and the Chair- 
man of the Department of Physiology. About four years, covering approximately 36 
courses, including research courses, are necessary after the completion of the requirements 
for the Bachelor’s degree. For persons holding a Master’s degree in either Physics or Math- 
ematics, a special program of study is arranged in each case. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


255. Introduction to Mathematical Biophysics.—A general course in the development of 
biophysical theories serving as an introduction to current research. Prerequisite: Calculus, 
elementary physics. Some knowledge of general biology desirable. C. Summer, Tu.-F., 
3:30, or hours to be arranged, HouSEHOLDER. 


347. Mathematical Biophysics I.—Physicomathematical aspects of cell growth and 
multiplication. Physicomathematical theory of organic form. Prerequisite: General 
physics, calculus; differential equations, ordinary and partial; general biology. Lectures 
and seminar. C. Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30, RASHEVSKY, HOUSEHOLDER. 

348. Mathematical Biophysics [1.—Physicomathematical aspects of nerve excitation 
and nerve conduction. Prerequisite: General physics; calculus; differential equations, ordi- 
nary and partial; general biology. Lectures and seminar. C. Winter, W., 3:30-5:30, 
RASHEVSKY, HOUSEHOLDER. 


349. Mathematical Biophysics I11.—Hysteresis phenomena in physics and biology. Ap- 
plication to learning. Physicomathematical] aspects of the functions of the central nervous 
system and of behavior. Physicomathematical aspects of the Gestalt problem. Applica- 
tions to the mathematical theory of aesthetic values and of social phenomena. Prerequisite: 
General physics; calculus; differential equations, ordinary and partial; general biology. 
Lectures and seminar. C. Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, Rasurvsky, HOUSEHOLDER. 

370. Seminar in Mathematical Biophysics.—A critical and comparative survey of 
physical and mathematical theories in the field of biology and reports on current research. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 4C. Autumn, Winter, Spring, F., 4:30, RASHEVSEY, 
HOUSEHOLDER. 

420. Research in Mathematical Biophysics.-Each quarter. RASHEVSKY, HOUSE- 
HOLDER. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


For announcements of courses in psychology see the Division of the Social Sciences. 
` Students who have already begun their work in candidacy for a degree in the Division 
of the Biological Sciences may continue in accordance with the program previously ap- 
proved for the individual student. 

Students may be admitted to the Division of the Biological Sciences with the expecta- 
tion of taking a degree of Bachelor of Science or Divisional Master of Science in Psychology, 
if they have completed the requirements for admission and are individually recommended 
by the Department of Psychology. 


ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION 


The requirements for admission to the Division of the Biological Sciences are stated on 
page 60. As a substitute for the Divisional requirement of the second-year College work 
in biology (“B-Z-P” sequence), the student may, if he desires, offer 3 courses in the bio- 
logical sciences, of which 1 shall be in physiology and 1 in zodlogy. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


_ Psychology 201 is prerequisite to all other courses in the Department, and should be 
taken at the earliest opportunity. It is open to second-year College students. In addition 
the candidate for the Bachelor’s degree must meet the following requirements: 


1. 6 courses in the Department, including 211, 251, 256, and 361, and 2 of the following: 
Psychology 302, 320, 341; Education 312 or Home Economics 237; Anatomy 316; Zodlogy 
305. 

2. 6 related courses, approved in advance by the departmental counselor, of which 4 
shall be in the biological or the physical sciences, including at least 1 in each Division, and 
at least 1 involving laboratory training; 1 in the social sciences or in philosophy; and 1 addi- 
tional course. 

3. 6 electives, of which 1 may be Psychology 201. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—The departmental degree of Master of Science in Psychology 
is not given in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 

The Divisional degree.—The student must follow a program approved by the Secretary 
of the Department of Psychology and the Dean of Students in the Division of the Biological 
Sciences, 
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THE OTHO S. A. SPRAGUE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 


The Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute supports research in psychiatry, conducted 
on a co-operative basis in several departments of the University in association with the 
division of psychiatry of the Department of Medicine. The close geographic and working 
association of medical and fundamental sciences gives exceptional advantages for the 
study of psychiatric problems, which ramify so widely into many special fields. The scope 
of the present activities is indicated by the different departments represented by the staff 
members as listed below. It is hoped that co-operation will also be established with other 
disciplines such as sociology, education, and law, in regard to research problems of mutual 
interest to these fields and to psychiatry. 

The Otho S, A. Sprague Memorial Institute Fund is administered through the Dean of 
the Division of the Biological Sciences, with the aid of the following advisory committee: 


Writtam Hay TALIAFERRO, Dean of the Division of Biological Sciences, Chairman. 

ARTHUR CHARLES BACHMEYER, Director of University Clinics; Associate Dean of the 
Division of Biological Sciences. 

Dav Srront, Professor of Psychiatry. 

H. GmEON WELLS, Professor Emeritus of Pathology; Director Emeritus of the Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE OTHO S. A. SPRAGUE 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


H. Gipton WELLS, M.D., Pa. D., Director Emeritus of Medical Research of the Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 
DAVID BARRETT CLARK, PH.D., Research Assistant in Neuroanatomy. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
ROGER F., VARNEY, A.B., Research Assistant in Biochemistry. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 
JULIAN HERMAN Lewis, Pu.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY 


FREMONT ELLIS KELSEY, PH.D., Research Associate in Pharmacology. 
Rogert T. STORMONT, Pu.D., Research Assistant in Pharmacology. 


IN THE DIVISION OF PSYCHIATRY IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MEDICINE 
THEODORE JOHNSTON CasE, S.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Neurophysiology. 
Warp CAMPBELL HALSTEAD, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Experimental Psychology. 
Eva Ruta BALKEN, Pu.D., Instructor in Psychology. 
DANIEL WARREN STANGER, PH.D., Instructor in Psychiatry. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Heineicn KLiver, Pa.D., Professor of Experimental Psychology. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF 4 
PSYCHIATRY IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MEDICINE 


Davin Sticut, M.B., Cx.B., D.P.M., F.R.C.P.(C.), Professor of Psychiatry. 

Hue THOMPSON CARMICHAEL, M.D., C.M., S.M., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry. 
Tures Hymen MASseRMAN, M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry. 

Henry WALTER Brosin, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry. 

Joan Freminc, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Psychiatry. 

ADRIAN Horn VANDER VEER, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Psychiatry. 

CHARLOTTE GERTRUDE Bascock, M.D., Instructor in Psychiatry. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
DALLAS B. PHEMISTER, Chairman of the Department of Surgery. 


GENERAL SURGERY 


~ Darras B. PREMISTER, M.D., Thomas D. Jones Professor of Surgery. 


LESTER ReyNotp Dracsrept, Pu.D., M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

ALEXANDER Brunscuwic, S.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

HILGER Perry Jenxins, $.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 

WILLIAM Eras ApAMs, S.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 

KEITH SANFORD Grimson, S.B., M.D., Instructor and Resident in Surgery. 

DWIGHT EDWIN CLARK, A.M., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 

OrMAND C. JULIAN, S.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 

J. GARROTT ALLEN, A.B., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith Foundation. 

FREDERICK M. Owens, A.B., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith Founda- 
tion. 

Ricwarp A. Rasmussen, A.B., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith 
Foundation. 

PAUL W. SCHAFER, A.B., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith Foundation. 


“NEUROSURGERY 


ARTHUR EARL WALKER, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

Wiam H. Sweet, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 

THOMAS ASTLEY WEAVER, JR., M.D., Assistant and Resident in Surgery. 

Rura Irene Barnarp, Pu.D., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith 


Foundation. 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 

EpWwarpD Varr Lapaam Brown, S.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery. 
Louis Boraman, S.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
ARLINGTON Cotton Krause, Pa.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 
Justin Marrin Donecan, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Wirum M. Jones, A.B., M.D., Clinical Assistant in Surgery. 
Joan W. Doourris, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 
BENJAMIN MILDER, M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 
Ratpa Warpno Barris, Pa.D., Research Assistant in Surgery. 
Jerome A. Gans, M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


Cry Howarp Hatcuer, M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 
Donatp Ross, M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery, Douglas Smith Foundation. 
Frank P. Watsn, S.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Joan Rauston Linpsay, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

Henry B. Perman, S.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

HEINRICH Kosrak, M.D., Pa.D., Research Associate in Surgery, Douglas Smith Founda- 
tion. 

Bruce Procror, M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 

JosEPH WEPMAN, A.M., Assistant in Surgery. 

DELBERT K. Jupp, S.B., M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 
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UROLOGY 
CHARLES BRENTON Huceins, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery. 
CORNELIUS WILLIAM VERMEULEN, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 
ROLAND EUGENE STEVENS, A.B., M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 
Witttam WALLACE Scorr, PH.D., M.D., Research Assistant in Surgery. 


ANESTHESIA 
HUBERTA LIVINGSTONE, 5.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
Rose ENGEL, M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 
IRENE SHANK, M.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery. 
VICTORIA Iona WELLMAN, M.D., Assistant and Assistant Resident in Surgery. 


MARGARET CAMPBELL WINTERS, R.N., Instructor in Surgery (Physiotherapy). 


INTRODUCTORY 


The instruction is given in the form of an introductory course, an externship in the 
hospital, clerkships in the out-patient department, amphitheater clinics, and advanced 
work in the special fields of general surgery and in the surgical specialties. Opportunities 
are offered qualified students for research work, and a limited number of internships, 
assistant residencies, and residencies are available in general surgery and in the surgical 
specialities. 

DEGREES 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 

All candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine are required to complete a minimum 
of 5 courses in general surgery and the surgical specialties and to pass a general examination 
in general surgery, urology, orthopedics, otolaryngology, and ophthalmology. Examina- 
tions are offered during the second half of each quarter. Candidates for the M.D. degree 
with honors in Surgery must have maintained a better than average grade for the four 
years of the medical curriculum, and are required in addition to prepare a satisfactory 
thesis based on independent research and constituting an actual contribution to knowledge. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 

The Degree of Master of Science is granted in the Department of Surgery upon the ful- 
filment of the following requirements: residence for at least three quarters subsequent to 
the granting of the degree of Doctor of Medicine; 8 courses of satisfactory grade level, 6 of 
which shall have been done in the University of Chicago; a satisfactory dissertation ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Department; and a satisfactory examination in some 
special field of surgery. Work as an undergraduate extern or intern or as resident is not 
counted toward the degree of Master of Science. Candidates who have active clinical 
responsibilities, such as residents, are not permitted to register for more than one course a 
quarter toward this degree. 

The Divisional Master’s degree is not granted in this Department. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Surgery is recommended only for students who 
have completed the work required for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, who have sub- 
mitted a thesis embodying original research approved by the Department of Surgery, and 
who have completed satisfactorily an amount of advanced work equivalent to that required 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships from the Douglas Smith Foundation may be awarded to properly qualified _ 


candidates for research work in the Department of Surgery. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


I. GENERAL SURGERY, ORTHOPEDICS, AND UROLOGY 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301. Introductory Course.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 302.—See page 64. 


303. Externship in Hospital.—-The student works full time for one quarter as a member 
of a team responsible for the care of patients and for the investigation of disease. In the 
forenoons the student is engaged in ward rounds, assisting at operations, administration of 
anesthetics, and history-taking. Rounds are made three mornings weckly in general 
surgery and one morning each in orthopedics, neurosurgery, and genito-urinary surgery. ` 
The hour from twelve to one o’clock daily is spent at the conjoint clinical lectures. The 
afternoon work includes surgical pathology, history-taking, laboratory work, and assisting 
at dressings. Includes half-course credit in therapeutics. Prerequisite: Pathology 302. 
3Cs. each quarter. ADAMS, BRUNSCHWIG, DRAGSTEDT, HATCHER, HUGGINS, JENKINS, 
PHEMISTER, WALKER. 

304. Externship in Out-Patient Department in General Surgery, Orthopedics, and 
Genito-urinary Surgery.—Under supervision the student participates in the diagnosis and 
treatment of conditions presented by ambulatory patients, rotating through general 
_ surgery, orthopedics, and urology, and may visit patients who have been hospitalized after 
having been seen in the out-patient department. This includes Conjoint Course 350. Pre- 
requisite: Surgery 303 or Medicine 303 or Obstetrics and Pediatrics 303. 14Cs. each quar- 
ter. Group A, M., W., F., 2:00-4:30; Group B, Tu., 2:00-4:30, and Sat., 10:00-12:00. 

307. Ward Visits with Externs.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. $C. Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, M., W., F., 8:00-9:00; Tu., Th., S., 9:00-10:00; PHEMISTER AND STAFF. 

Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—See page 64. 

351. Surgical Anatomy and Operative Surgery.—Prerequisite: Surgery 303. 4C. Au- 
tumn, Spring, two 2-hour periods weekly: M. and alternate W. and F., 4:45-6:15, Apams. 

352. Physiotherapy.—For Seniors. Limited to 6. 1 hour, 3 days weekly. 4C. Hours to 
be arranged, HATCHER, WINTERS, AND STAFF. 

357. Advanced Work in Surgical Pathology.—Limited to Seniors. Hours to be ar- 
ranged, BRUNSCHWIG. 

402. Research in Surgery.—C.-3Cs. each quarter. ADAMS, BRUNSCHWIG, HATCHER, 
DRAGSTEDT, HuGGINS, JENKINS, PHEMISTER. 

411. Seminar and Surgical Pathological Conference.—Weekly. No credit. 


I. OPHTHALMOLOGY 


311. Clinical Ophthalmology—A combined external-disease and ophthalmoscopic 
course given in the dispensary, wards, operating rooms, and laboratory, including training 
in the use of instruments, in history-writing, in determination of central and peripheral 
vision and intra-ocular tension, and in description of external and fundus diseases. The labo- 
ratory exercises consist of study and drawing of prepared specimens of the more important 
eye diseases. $C. Summer, six weeks. Laboratory, 5-15 hours weekly. M.-F., 9:00-12:00, 
BROWN AND STAFF. 


HI. OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


321. Clinical Otolaryngology.—A clinical course conducted by means of lectures, labo- 
ratory demonstrations, and clinical instruction in the dispensary and hospital wards. A 
series of ten lectures covers the diagnosis and therapy of the more important otolaryn- 
gological diseases. The laboratory work includes demonstration of anatomic specimens and 
histopathological preparations of nose, throat, and ear pathology. Clinical work includes a 
short preliminary period of training in the use of instruments, followed by supervised prac- 
tice in examination and interpretation of physical findings in selected types of cases, and in 
the correlation of X-ray and special examinations with the physical findings. $C. Summer. 
rau F., 10:30-12:00 (11 weeks); clinics: M.—Th., 9:00-12:00 (54 weeks); LINDSAY 
AND STAFF. 


322. Advanced Work.—Maximum of 4 days weekly. Up to 6 courses. 
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323. Abnormalities of Voice and Speech.—A combined lecture, demonstration, and 
discussion course covering the differential diagnosis and demonstration of speech cases plus 
discussion of techniques in therapy. Open to medical students and a limited number of 
advanced students in education or psychology. 4C. 23 hours weekly. Hours to be ar- 
ranged, WEPMAN. 


404. Research in Otolaryngology.—C.—3Cs. LINDSAY. 


IV. NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY 


Conjoint Clinical Course 301.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course.302.—See page 64. 
Conjoint Clinical Course 350.—See page 64. 


303. Externship in Hospital~—-Neurosurgical cases assigned to students in rotation. 
Each quarter. Rounds, M., 8:00-9:00, WALKER. 

331. Externship in Out~Patient Department.—Limited to 4. Prerequisite: 2}Cs. of 
Surgery 303 or the equivalent. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., W., F., BUCHANAN, 
WALKER. 

416. Research in Diseases of the Nervous System.—Open to qualified students by ar- 
rangement. C.-3Cs. Each quarter, WALKER. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


CARL RrcHarp Moore, Chairman of the Department of Zodlogy. 
Tuomas PARK, Secretary of Department. 


WARDER CLYDE ALLEE, P.D., Professor of Zodlogy. 

CARL RICHARD Moore, P.D., Professor of Zodlogy. 

SEWALL WRIGHT, Sc.D., Ernest D. Burton Distinguished Service Professor of Zodlogy. 
ALFRED EDWARDS EMERSON, PH.D., Professor of Zodlogy; Student Counselor. 
PauL Atrrep WeErss, PH.D., Associate Professor of Zodlogy. 

LINCOLN VALENTINE Domm, Px.D., Research Associate in Zodlogy. 

Tuomas Park, PE. D., Assistant Professor of Zoélogy. 

GRAHAM PuiLtires DuSHANE, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Zoélogy. 
Dorotuy Price, Pa.D., Research Associate in Zodlogy. 

Rape Morris Bucussaum, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Zodlogy in the College. 
HERLUF HALDAN STRANDSKOV, PH.D., Instructor in Zodlogy in the College. 
ASHER JOSEPH FINKEL, S.B., Research Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Hsr Wane, S.M., Research Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Rura MINERVA MERWIN, A.M., Research Assistant in Zodlogy. 

PAUL F. Brown, A.B., Research Assistant in Zodlogy. 

AGNES Burr Brappock, A.M., Assistant in Zoélogy. 

ROGER W. SpERRY, A.M., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

A. CECIL TAYLOR, S.M., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

WILLIAM DUDLEY Bursanck, S.M., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Jerry Jonn Korrros, S.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Nrcgoras Ertas Cortrras, S.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

CATHARINE ZENKER LuTHERMAN, S.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 


FrANK A. Brown, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Zodlogy, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ilinois (Summer, 1941). 


CHARLES MANNING Cairn, Px.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Zodlogy. 

FRANK RATTRAY LILLIE, PH.D., Sc.D., Andrew MacLeish Distinguished Service Professor 
Emeritus of Embryology. 

Horatio Hackert Newman, Pu.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Zodélogy. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


James ConGER Brappock, A.B. JOEN MICHAEL HENDERSON, S.B. 
CATHERINE HARRIS FALLES, A.M. BARTHOLOMEW A. Marna, S.B. 
BARBARA HALE, A.M. CHARLES F. MORGAN, A.B. 


EVELINA ORTIZ, A.B. 
Harry M. Smrra, S.B., Ridgway Fellow 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses in zodlogy are intended to meet the needs of those students who desire to 
obtain some knowledge of zodlogy as part of their general education, those who need work 
in zodlogy to satisfy the requirements of other departments, and those who propose to 
specialize in zodlogy. 
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It is advisable that students who propose to specialize in zoölogy should obtain a broad 
scientific foundation, including work in the cognate sciences, and a reading knowledge of 
French and German. More specifically, students specializing in zoölogy should have train- 
ing equivalent to 4 or 5 courses in chemistry, 2 or 3 in physics, and 1 or 2 in geology; they 
should also obtain knowledge of the general principles of microscopical anatomy, paleontol- 
ogy, botany, and physiology. These courses may be taken concurrently with the work in 
zoölogy. 

THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 

Students are admitted to the Department who have previous training in general, in- 
organic, and elementary organic chemistry (Chemistry 104, 105, 120, or equivalent), and 
who alse satisfy the general requirements for admission to the Division. 

Entering students who expect to specialize in zodlogy are advised to prepare during their 
first year, by formal or informal work, to pass the comprehensive examination based on 
the general course in biology and to take the biological laboratory sequence (Botany 101, 
Zoblogy 101, and Physiology 101) during their second year. 

Zodlogy 201, 202, 203, and 205 present a comprehensive survey of the animal kingdom. 
While these courses may be taken in any order, best results are obtained if taken as a 
sequence in the order indicated. 

On admission to the Division, each student specializing in the Department arranges a 
program in consultation with Dr. Emerson, the Departmental Counselor, in accordance 
with the Divisional practice as follows: one-third of the work in zodlogy, one-third in re- 
lated departments, and one-third in free electives. (Of this last one-third, not more than 
one-half may be taken in zodlogy.) The work in zoölogy includes the following fundamental 
courses: Zodlogy 201, 202, 203, 205, 207, and 220. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Students proposing to be candidates for the degree of Master of Science or of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Zodlogy must have basic training equivalent to that required for the Bachelor 
of Science degree in this Department. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Departmental degree.—Departmental prerequisites: 9 additional courses in the De- 
partment, or related departments (approved by the Counselor), including a satisfactory 
thesis based upon original research, and the Departmental examination. For general 
Divisional requirements see page 61. 

The Divisional degree—Departmental prerequisites: 9 additional courses in the 
Division, of which not less than 3 must be taken in the Department, and not more than 3 in 
a single related department (program approved by the Counselor), including a comprehen- 
sive essay approved by the immediate supervisor. For genera] Divisional requirements see 
page 62. 

THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements are stated on page 62. 

Departmental prerequisites. —(1) An examination on the fundamentals of zodlogy before 
admission to candidacy and (2) 3 or 4 formal courses and 3 or more seminar courses in the 
Department, depending on previous preparation. The principal emphasis is placed on 
research, in connection with which all requirements necessary for a scholarly piece of work 
will be demanded. 

There are a number of Faculty members located in other departments of the University 
who are specialists in phases of zodlogy not actively represented on the departmental staff, 
By consent of the Department in individual cases, advanced degrees may be taken in 
Zoology with the thesis work done under the direction of certain of these men. 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students who are preparing to teach in secondary schools or in junior colleges should 
refer to the general statements on pages 65-66, secure a copy of the Announcements en- 
titled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Departmental Counselor, Dr. Emerson, 
in arranging their programs. 


THE ZOOLOGY CLUB 


The Zotlogy Club holds open meetings weekly for the presentation of research results 
and for review and discussion of important new literature. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee by all except medical students 
(see p. 15). 


COURSE IN THE COLLEGE 
*101. General Zodlogy.—See page 48. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


*201. Invertebrate Zotlogy I.—A study of lower invertebrate groups: Protozoa, Porif- 
era, Coelenterata, Plathelminthes, Nemathelminthes. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 101 or 
equivalent. Lectures, laboratory work, and demonstrations. Autumn: conference, Tu., 
8:00; lecture, M., Tu., 9:00; laboratory, W.-F., 8:09-10:00; ALLEE. 


*202. Invertebrate Zodlogy I. Comparative anatomy, development, and phylogeny 
of the higher invertebrate groups with the exception of Arthropoda. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 
101 or equivalent. Winter: lecture, M., Tu., 9:00; laboratory, W.-F., 8:00-10:00; Wriss. 


*203. Invertebrate Zodlogy III.—Comparative anatomy, development, phylogeny, and 
physiology of the arthropods. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 101 or equivalent. Summer, Spring: 
lecture, M., Tu., 9:00; laboratory, W.-F., 8:00-10:00; PARK. 


*205. Vertebrate Zodlogy.—Comparative anatomy, development, and phylogeny of 
vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 101 or equivalent. Summer, M.-F., 1:30-3:30; Winter, 
M.-F., 10:00-12:00; DuSHANE; Spring, M.-F., 1:30-3:30, 

207. Field Zodlogy.—An introduction to local animal life based upon classification, 
distribution, and natural history of the animal phyla of this region. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 
101 or equivalent. Autumn: lecture, Tu., F., 1:30; laboratory as arranged; field, all day 
Saturday; EMERSON. 


211. Human Genetics.—A course dealing chiefly with variation and heredity in man. 
General genetic principles are introduced and are followed by a discussion of the modes of 
inheritance of normal and pathological traits in man, both physical and mental. Pre- 
requisite: Introductory General Course in the Biological Sciences or its equivalent. 
Autumn: lecture, Tu.-F., 10:00, Stranpskov. (Given under auspices of University 
College, on the Quadrangles.) 


*220. Vertebrate Embryology.—Birds and mammals. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
laboratory work. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 101 and 205 or equivalent. Summer: lecture, M., 
W., Th., 8:00; laboratory, M., W., 9:00-12:00; Autumn: lecture, M., W., Th., 1:30; 
laboratory, M., Th., 2:30-5:30; Spring: lecture, W.-F., 1:30; laboratory, M., Tu., 1:30- 
4:30; DUSHANE. 

303. Animal Geography.—A study of the world-distribution of animals, together with 
factors causing and limiting distribution. Lectures, conferences, and assigned topics. 
Winter, M.-F., 1:30, ALLEE. 

304. Animal Ecology.—The relations between animals and their environment are il- 
lustrated: (1) by field and laboratory studies upon the nature and evolution of animal com- 
munities, and (2) by a consideration of significant experimental and quantitative results. 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 207 or equivalent. Spring: lecture, W.-F., 11:00; laboratory as ar- 
ranged; field analyses, Saturday; PARK. 
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*305. Animal Behavior.—Analysis of animal activities with reference to the physiology 
and comparative psychology of invertebrates and lower vertebrates. Prerequisite: 3 
courses in zodlogy and 3 in chemistry. Autumn: lecture, M.-F., 11:00; laboratory as ar- 
ranged; ALLES. 


*310. Fundamental Genetics.—Discussion of the mechanism of heredity. Laboratory 
a with Drosophila melanogaster. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 101. Autumn, Tu.—F., 10:00, 
RIGHT. 


312. Physiological Genetics.-Discussion of the problem of the control of life-processes 
by genes. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 310. Winter: lecture, Tu.-F., 2:30, WRIGHT. 


313. Evolution.—On the nature of the evolutionary process, the factors of evolution, 
and the possibilities of control. These problems are related to the theory of genetics of 
populations. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 310 or Botany 250, or equivalent. Spring: lecture, 
Tu.F., 2:30, WRIGHT. 


*315. Histogenesis.—A comparative and experimental study of organ and tissue 
differentiation. Prerequisite: Zoélogy 220 or equivalent. Autumn: lecture, Tu., E., 1:30; 
laboratory as arranged; DUSHANE. 


*318. General Embryology.—An outline of the principles and mechanisms of develop- 
ment. Fundamentals of experimental and comparative embryology. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 
220 or equivalent. Summer, Autumn: lecture and laboratory, M.-F., 8:00-10:00, WEISS. 


*319. Developmental Analysis of the Nervous System.—Experimental study of the 
factors involved in the anatomical and functional differentiation of the nervous system. 
Growth, regeneration, specificity of peripheral nerves and nerve centers; relation between 
nerves and nonnervous tissues; development of behavior. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 220. 
Spring: lecture, M., Tu., 9:00; laboratory as arranged; Werss. 


*331. Comparative Physiology.—A study of comparative physiological processes in a 
widely selected group of invertebrates and vertebrates. Summer: lecture and laboratory, 
M.-F., 1:30-3:30, BROWN. 

*352. Endocrines and Reproduction.—A study of morphology and physiology of the 
reproductive system of vertebrates. Laboratory work, lectures, and conferences. Primari- 
ly for advanced students in zoélogy. Class limited. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 205 and 220. 
Winter: lecture, M.-W., 1:30; laboratory as arranged; MOORE. 


*399. Problems in Experimental Zotlogy.—An individual problem course in beginning 
research for advanced students to undertake individual laboratory or library problems in 
special phases of zodlogy—experimental embryology, biology of sex, ecology, animal be- 
havior, neurobiology, genetics. Registration only after consultation with appropriate in- 
structor. Each quarter, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


406. Experimental Embryology of the Nervous System.—Analysis of the factors 
operating in the development, regeneration, and adjustments of the nervous system, 
particularly in relation to its functions. Lectures and discussion. Summer, hours to be ar- 
ranged, WEISS. 


411. Animal Aggregations.—An introduction to general sociology from the point of view 
of mass physiology. Spring, hours to be arranged, ALLEE. 


415. Problems of Speciation.—An analysis of the physiological, ecological, and geo- 
graphic factors associated with the origin of species; techniques of research. Spring, hours 
to be arranged, EMERSON. 


417. The Biology of Populations.—An analysis of the factors associated with the growth, 
oscillation, and decline of experimental, natural, and human populations. Summer, hours 
to be arranged, PARK. 


425. Invertebrate Hormonal Mechanisms.—A consideration of the problems of interna] 
regulatory mechanisms of a hormone or hormone-like nature. Summer, hours to be ar- 
ranged, BROWN. 


430. Physiology of Reproduction—A consideration of problems relating to reproduc- 
tion among the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zodlogy 205 and 220 or equivalent. Autumn, 
hours to be arranged, Moore. 

*450. Zodlogical Problems.—Research work for advanced students. Prerequisite: 
Training essential to the special topic undertaken. Hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


*452. Zodlogical Problems.—Research, Woods Hole, STAFF. 


ZOOLOGY 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


311. Biometry. WRIGHT. 

351. Biology of the Endocrines— MOORE. 

422. The Biology of Sex.— Moore. 

416. Problems in the Biology of Social Insects.— EMERSON. 


RELATED COURSES 


The attention of students in zodlogy is particularly called to the following courses: 


Anatomy 305. Histology. 

Bacteriology 320. Parasitology. 

Geology 360, 361. Invertebrate Paleontology. 
Geology 370, 371. Vertebrate Paleontology. 
Physiology 403, 404. General Physiology. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE HUMANITIES 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


I, ADMISSION 
A. FROM THE COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A student who has satisfied the requirements for the completion of the work of the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago may register in the Division of the Humanities as a candi- 
date for the degree of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, or Doctor of Philosophy. On enter- 
ing the Division, he should present evidence of satisfactory training in at least two of the 
following languages: Ancient Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian. The mini- 
mum of acceptable training in a Janguage is two years of study in an accredited high school 
or one year of study in an accredited college. If the student cannot present evidence of 
such work in foreign languages at the time of his admission to the Division, he must remedy 
the deficiency within the first three quarters of his residence in the Division in one of the 
following ways: (1) by passing examinations in elementary language sequences offered in 
the College, (2) by completing the courses in such sequences with satisfactory grades, or 
(3) by passing the reading examinations in foreign languages offered to candidates for Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


B. FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


A student who has done work in an accredited college or university is eligible for admis- 
sion to the Division of the Humanities if his credentials attest that he has completed at least 
two years of work approximately equivalent to that required for the completion of the work 
of the College of the University of Chicago. Such a student is required to offer evidence of 
competence in English composition. If his academic record does not include credit for a 
year course in English composition, he may satisfy the requirement (1) by passing the Eng- 
lish qualifying examination offered in the College, (2) by completing English 102 with sat- 
isfactory grades, (3) by making satisfactory grades in English 103 at University College or 
through the Home-Study Department, or (4) by completing satisfactorily an advanced 
course in English composition. This requirement may be waived on the certification by the 
Department of English that the student has given evidence of his competence in an extend- 
ed paper written for a Divisional course. If he has not satisfied the Divisional language re- 
quirement described in the preceding paragraph, he must do so within the first three quar- 
ters of his residence in the Division. 


C. STUDENTS-AT-LARGE 


- A person not seeking a degree who desires to make a study of a definite subject or sub- 
jects may be admitted to the Division upon the following conditions: (1} that he present 
credentials showing the completion of work equivalent to that demanded for graduation 
from an accredited high school, and (2) that he have adequate preparation for the courses he 
elects. In case of doubt as to the applicant’s ability to pursue successfully the work he de- 
sires, the approval of the chairman of the department concerned is required. 
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Il, REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


A. GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Division consists (1) of departments representing the various fields of the human- 
ities and (2) of group committees (see pp. 218-19) which co-ordinate the work of various 
departments under two heads: (a) Literature and (b) History of Culture. A student must 
fulfil the Divisional requirements for the degree which he seeks as specified by one of these 
departments or committees and must satisfy any additional requirements which the de- 
partment or committee may set up. It is important, therefore, that he consult the appropri- 
ate departmental counselor or committee chairman for advice in planning his program. 

The degrees offered by the Division of the Humanities are obtained, primarily, by pass- 
ing comprehensive examinations in the field of concentration and in closely allied fields. 
The courses offered by the Division are intended to assist students in preparing for these 
examinations, but the examinations presuppose a certain amount of independent work, 
apart from courses. 

The amount of time required in preparation for the comprehensive examinations for the 
various degrees depends upon the capacity of the individual student. In general, students 
work out with departmental counselors and committee chairmen programs which require 
about nine quarters of work for the Master’s degree (three or four quarters of work for the 
student who has the Bachelor’s degree), about six quarters of work for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and about fifteen quarters of work for the Doctor’s degree (five or six quarters for the 
student who has a Master’s degree). Opportunity is afforded students superior in ability or 
in training to prepare themselves for the comprehensive examinations in less time. 

It should be observed that the Bachelor’s degree is not a prerequisite to the Master's de- 
gree and that the Master’s degree is not a prerequisite to the Doctor’s degree. The program 
of the Division is constructed to lead directly to the Master’s degree. Students who desire 
the Bachelor's degree may obtain it by completing certain parts of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts (see C, p. 134). 


B. THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


1. For a student who has not the Bachelor’s degree the requirements for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts are as follows: 


ʻa) A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

b) The passing of a comprehensive examination, oral or written, or both, in the student’s 
field of concentration and in an allied field or fields approved by the department or 
committee under which he works. Preparation in the allied field will occupy approxi- 
mately a ninth of the student’s working time. A department may eliminate the ex- 
amination in the related field from the comprehensive examination for the Master’s 
degree, requiring instead the passing of examinations in 3 courses constituting the re- 
lated field, or the passing of any other tests covering the related field. 

c) The completion with satisfactory grades of 6 elective courses outside the field of con- 
centration. A student preparing to teach in secondary schools will employ most of the 
electives in mecting the requirements imposed by various states upon prospective 
teachers. A student who enters the Division from an accredited college or university 
in which he has earned more than eighteen units of credit may, upon certification by 
the appropriate departmental counselor, apply toward the fulfilment of the Divisional 
requirement for elective courses credits in work outside his special field which are 
not needed for meeting the entrance requirements of the Division. 

d) The demonstration, at least two quarters (six months) before the final examination, of 
the ability to read French or German. 

¢) A dissertation or essay, if the Department requires it. 
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2. For a student who has the Bachelor’s degree, the requirements for the Master’s degree 

are: 

a) A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

b) The passing of a comprehensive examination, oral or written, or both, in the student’s 
field of concentration. - 

c) The demonstration, at least two quarters (six months) before the final examination, 
of the ability to read French or German. 

d) A dissertation or essay, if the Department requires it.* 


C. THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


A person who desires only the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be awarded it upon the ful- 
filment of the following conditions: 


a) A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

b) The passing of a comprehensive examination for candidates for the Bachelor’s degree in 
which the field of concentration and an allied field approved by a department or com- 
mittee are properly represented. Preparation in the allied field will occupy approxi- 
mately a sixth of the student’s working time. A department may eliminate the examina- 
tion in the related field from the comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree, 
requiring instead the passing of examinations in 3 courses constituting the related field, 
or the passing of any other tests covering the related field. 

c) The satisfactory completion of 6 elective courses outside the field of concentration. A 
student preparing to teach in secondary schools will employ most of the elective courses 
in meeting the requirements imposed by various states upon prospective teachers. 


D. THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are as follows: 


` a) A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

b) The demonstration, at least six quarters (eighteen months) before the final examination, 
of a reading power in French and German sufficient for advanced study in the Division. 

c} The demonstration of the candidate’s capacity for research work either by the comple- 
tion of a satisfactory Master’s dissertation or by some equivalent test. Failure to 
pass such a test disqualifies the student for the comprehensive examination for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. 

d) The completion of an acceptable thesis involving an original contribution to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. ` 

e) The passing of a comprehensive examination, preparation for which involves intensive 
study in the student’s field of concentration. A part of the final examination for the de- 
gree is oral. 


II. AWARDS AND AIDS 


In addition to the general scholarships and fellowships provided from the University 
funds and from endowments which do not restrict the awards to students in any particu- 
lar field (see “Student Aid,” pp. 16-27), there are several special and annual scholarships; 
fellowships, and prizes available only to students in the Division of the Humanities. The 


* Students preparing to teach at the secondary-school level may pursue either the program outlined above 
or a program for the Master’s degree organized in two or more subjects. The requirements for the completion 
of this program are: ‘ ie, 
a) The passing of a comprehensive examination in two or more subjects. The fields covered by the examinition 
are designated by the chairman or counselor of the principal department. A student interested in obtaining 
this type of degree should secure at the outset of his work a statement of the boundaries of the examination. 

b) No formal dissertation is required, but a candidate working under this plan must offer written evidence of his 
ability to gather, organize, and present materials in an acceptable form. This evidence must be presented 
to and accepted by the principal department prior to the quarter in which the final examination for the degree 
is taken. 
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awards are made upon recommendation of the departments to which the honors are as- 
signed. With changes in income and the number of recipients, the amounts vary from year 
to year. The awards are: 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Daughiers of Sweden Honor Scholarship provides tuition for an entering 
Freshman woman student of Cook County, at least one of whose parents is of Swedish 
descent, who wishes to study the Swedish language. 

The University Scholarship offers full fees to a student of high scholarship specializing 
or taking partial work in Semitics. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Edward L. Ryerson Fellowships in Archeology were established by Mr. Edward L. 
Ryerson for special study in archeology, preferably Greek or Roman. Applications should 
be filed before January 1. 

The Daniel L. Shorey Traveling Fellowship in Greek was endowed by Mrs. Charles 
Hitchcock for advanced study in Greek. 


PRIZES 


The Chicago Folklore Prize, established in 1904 by the International Folklore Association, 
is awarded annually to a student for an important contribution to the study of folklore. 
This contribution may be either a monograph, thesis, essay, or a collection of materials. 
Printed monographs must be submitted within one year from the time of publication. 
Monographs and collections must be submitted before May 16 to the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

The Theodore Lee Nef Fund provides an annual cash award for excellence in the study of 
French language and literature. The Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures is chairman of the committee of award. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION ON THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Ricuarp P. McKezon, Dean of the Division of the Humanities; Professor of Greek and 
Philosophy. 

CLARENCE H. Faust, Associate Professor of English. 

HELENA M. GAMER, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

S. STEWART Gordon, Instructor in English and the Teaching of English. 

JAMES R. HULBERT, Professor of English. 

ULRICH A. MIDDELDORF, Professor of Art. 

CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, Professor of Romance Phonetics. 

Howarp TALLEY, Instructor in Music. 

BERTHOLD L. ULLMAN, Professor of Latin. 

WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, Associate Professor of Art Education. 

WILLIAM S. Gray, Executive Secretary of the Committee on the Preparation of ‘Teachers; 
Professor of Education. 


Students in the Division who are preparing to teach should note the following facts: 

Various departments in the Division provide appropriate programs for prospective 
teachers who are candidates for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. An essential requisite 
to such programs is a broad general education comparable to that provided in the College. 
Desirable preparation at the Divisional level includes an adequate mastery of the subject 
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or field of specialization, a reasonable amount of work in a second teaching field, and appro- 
priate professional training. 

In order to encourage adequate preparation for teaching, the University, through its 
Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, grants special certificates to those receiving 
the Master’s degree who give evidence of appropriate academic and professional compe- 
tence. One certificate is granted to prospective secondary-schoo] teachers and another to 
junior-college teachers. The specific requirements for these certificates are described in the 
Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. Those interested in securing a teach- 
ing certificate should indicate this fact to the departmental counselors of prospective teach- 
ers, who will help them plan their programs to meet requirements. The counselors for the 
various departments follow: 


Art: WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, Summer, Autumn, Spring; ULRICH A, MIDDELDORI, Win- 
ter. 

English: Undergraduate: DONALD F. Bonp, Summer, Autumn, Spring; Lours A. LANDA, 
Autumn, Winter, Spring; ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, Winter, Spring; S. STEWART GORDON, Au- 
tumn, Spring. Graduate: CLARENCE H. Faust, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring; JAMES 
R. Hutsert, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

French and Spanish: CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, Summer, Autumn, Winter; ROBERT 
V. MERRILL, Spring. 

German: HeLena M. GAMER, Summer, Autumn, Winter; Joun G. KuNSTMANN, 
Spring. 

History: Undergraduate: James LEA CATE, Summer, Autumn, Winter; S. WILLIAM 
HALPERIN, Spring. Graduate: T. WALTER JouNsON, Summer; FRANCES E. GILLESPIE, 
Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Latin: BERTHOLD L. ULLMAN, Autumn, Winter, Spring; BLANCHE B. BOYER, Summer. 

Music: Howarp TALLEY, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

The professional requirements of the different states and regional associations vary from 
twelve to eighteen or more semester hours. In order to meet minimum requirements, a 
basic professional sequence is advised, including Education 201 and 210 (for students with- 
out teaching experience) or Education 300 and 310 (for experienced teachers), a special- 
methods course in the subject or field of specialization, and apprentice teaching. In some 
states five semester hours (13Cs.) of apprentice teaching are required for certification. 
Since teachers in secondary schools and junior colleges are usually required to teach two 
subjects, students are advised to take also a special-methods course in their second teaching 
field. The basic professional sequence (thirteen and a third semester hours) outlined above 
plus either an additional half-course in apprentice teaching or a second special-methods 
course fulfil the requirements of fifteen semester hours defined by the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. For information concerning legal requirements for 
certificates in specific states and regions of the country, students should read the section re- 
lating to legal requirements for certificates in the Announcements entitled The Preparation 
of Teachers and consult either their respective counselors or Robert C. Woeliner, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement (Cobb Hall, Room 215). 

In the requirements for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, some time is left available 
for meeting the needs of prospective teachers not only in respect to professional courses but 
also for work outside the field of special concentration. In order to avoid conflicts in his 
program of required academic work and to assure specific preparation for teaching, the 
student should take during the first year in the Division Education 201 and 210, and during 
the second year, a special-methods course and apprentice teaching in the field of speciali- 
zation, and a special-methods course in the second teaching field (or one elective course in 
Education). Those students who expect to remain an additional year in the Division should 
take Education 201 and 210 during the first year in the Division and meet the remaining 
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professional requirements during the last two years in the Division. For additional sugges- 
tions concerning academic and professional preparation, students may consult the An- 
nouncements entitled The Preparation of Teachers and confer with the counselor for teachers 
in the subject or field of specialization. 

Students should see the appropriate departmental counselor for prospective teachers 
at the beginning of the first year in the Division and organize a program of study that meets 
all academic and professional requirements. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


For full descriptions of these courses, see the appropriate departmental sections. 


Art 277 Latin 356 

Art 311 Music 291 

Art 376 Music 292 

Art 377 Music 293 
English 296 Music 299 
English 297 Romance 319 
English 396 Romance 320 
English 397 Social Science 206 
German 319 Social Science 208 
German 320 Social Science 209 


GENERAL COURSES IN THE DIViSION 


History of Culture 201, 202, 203. The History of Ideas.—C. each quarter. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., 4:00, HUTCHINS, ADLER. 
„Literature 301, 302, 303. Classics of European Criticism.—C,. each quarter. Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, and two other hours to be arranged, CRANE, KEAST. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ART 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ULRICH A. MIDDELDORF, Chairman of the Department of Art. 


Lupwic F. Bacurorrr, Pa.D., Professor of Art. 

ULRICH A. Mippretpors, Pa.D., Professor of Art. 

FRANKLIN P, Jounson, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

EDMUND GIESBERT, Assistant Professor of Art. 

G. Haypn Hunt ey, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Art; Departmental Counselor. 

ELIZABETH HASELTINE HIBBARD, Px.B., Instructor in Art. 

LAURA VAN PAPPELENDAM, PH.B., Instructor in Art. 

MARGARET RICKERT, Pu.D., Instructor in Art. 

BerTHA H. Wires, Pa.D., Instructor in Art; Curator and Librarian of Max Epstein Art 
Reference Library, 


WILLIAM GARRISON WHITFORD, S.M., D.F.A., Associate Professor of Art Education; Coun- 
selor for Prospective Teachers. 


Lucy C. Driscort, A.M., Assistant Professor of Art (University College). 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
Francis H. Dowrey, A.B. ROBERT J. MULLEN, A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department has as its chief aims: 


1. Instruction of students who are planning to become scholars, teachers in colleges and 
universities, or museum workers. 

2. Training of art teachers for elementary schools, high schools, and junior colleges. 

3. The promotion of the critical understanding of art among students majoring in other 
departments. 

The courses in the practice of art are planned to develop that kind of appreciation and 
understanding which comes through some firsthand experience with the materials and proc- 
esses used by painters, sculptors, and designers. The practice of art is stressed for those 
students who wish to take their degrees in Art Education. 

The student is expected to supplement his work in the Department of Art by attending 
courses in allied departments, such as Anthropology, History, Philosophy, Religion, Lin- 
guistics, and Literature. Acquaintance with Christian and classic or non-European litera- 
ture which furnishes the subject matter for art will be found indispensable. For this pur- 
pose a knowledge of Latin is useful. Prospective teachers will use part of their electives for 
the educational sequence. 

Emphasis is laid on seminar work, where main principles and d problems are dis- 
cussed, and where the student works on special subjects under the supervision of the in- 
structor. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examinations for the Master’s degree are stated on pages 133-34 of these Anz- 
nouncements. 


I. The Departmental requirements for students who do not have the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the Department include: 

A. The passing with a grade of C or better of a written qualifying examination at least 
two quarters before the final examination. The examination comprises three parts, 
each occupying three hours: 

1. Historical.—The student is required to discuss outstanding personalities, monu- 
ments, styles, movements, or other topics in the history of art. Part of this sec- 
tion is the slide test, in which the student must place in their historical context 
a number of works of art shown by slide or photograph. 

2. Practical.—The student is required to show by written answers or by demon- 
stration, acquaintance with the principal techniques employed in the practice of 
the various branches of art. For the more specialized part of this section (2 hours) 
a corresponding historical test may be substituted. 

3. Critical.—The student is tested on his familiarity with the fundamentals of art 
criticism and his ability to apply them to specific cases. An acquaintance with 
the principal theories of art and the different approaches of art criticism is ex- 
pected. 

The failure twice to pass this examination automatically disqualifies a student 
for work toward an advanced degree. 

B. The demonstration, at least two quarters before the time of examination, of the 
ability to read French and German. 

C. The presentation of: (1) Three papers, preferably written in connection with semi- 
nar courses in three different fields. These papers must prove that the candidate is 
familiar with the respective problems, with the original source material, with the 
available literature, and with the methods of research. They must demonstrate that 
the candidate is capable of intelligent and scholarly presentation. Or: (2) A satis- 
factory dissertation of the traditional type. The papers or the dissertation must 
have been accepted in final form before the candidate will be admitted to the final 
examination. 

D. A final oral examination. The candidate will be examined: 

1. In his field of special interest, one hour. 

2. In three other fields of the history of art, one hour. 

3. In iconography, both classic and Christian, thirty minutes. In special cases cor- 
responding non-European subjects may be substituted. 

4. Ina related field, thirty minutes. The related field must be chosen in the allied 
departments mentioned in the introductory remarks. A written comprehensive 
examination covering a number of courses, or course credit in 3 courses in the 
related field, may be substituted. 

The fields referred to in 1 and 2 above are: 

a) Near-Eastern and classical art 

b) Early Christian and medieval art 

¢) Renaissance, baroque, and modern art 

d) Indian and Far-Eastern art 

The examination covers architecture, sculpture, painting, and applied arts. 


IL. For students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Department of Art the re- 
quirements are as follows: Students who have passed the Bachelor’s examination in the 
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Department of Art with a grade of C or better are exempted from the qualifying exami- 
nation for the Master’s degree. Other requirements are the same as those described in 


C and in D under I, except that an examination over the related field (D, 4) is not re- > 


quired. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


For the Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examina- 
tions see page 134 of these Announcements. 

The comprehensive examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts is similar in subject 
matter and parts to the qualifying examination for the degree of Master of Arts and re- 
quires similar preparation. There is the additional requirement of an examination, or three 
course credits, in a related field in one of the departments mentioned in the introductory 
remarks. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN ART EDUCATION 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examinations for the Master’s degree are stated on pages 133-34 of these An- 
nouncemenis. 


I. The Departmental requirements for students who do not have the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the University of Chicago include the same attainments, with some modi- 
fications, as for the degree of Master of Arts in History of Art (p. 139). 

A. As for the degree of Master of Arts in History of Art (p. 139). 

B. The demonstration, at least two quarters (six months) before the final examination, 
of the ability to read French or German. 

C. As for the degree of Master of Arts in History of Art (p. 139), with the difference 
that the papers or projects are to emphasize some aspect of creative art work. The 
papers or projects must be accepted in final form before the candidate is admitted to 
the final examination. 

D. A final written examination. The candidate will be examined: 

1. Three hours in his field of special interest. This field covers the Departmental 
work in art education (Education 375 and Art 376), in general education and 
educational psychology (Education 300 and 310), together with a knowledge of 
the bibliography of art education and the professional problems and techniques 
of teaching. 

2. Three hours in the fields of the theory, practice, and history of art. 

This examination will be based in large part upon the student’s program of 
creative projects. It is recommended that 4 or more elective courses in the his- 
tory and practice of art be integrated with the research program carried on by 
the student in further preparation for the examination. 

Il. For students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Department of Art the 
requirements are as follows: Students who have passed the Bachelor’s examination in 
the Department of Art with a grade of C or better are exempted from the qualifying ex- 
amination for the Master’s degree. Other requirements are the same as those described 
in C and in D under I. 

Art 311, which is required, is designed to introduce the student to graduate work. It 
will aid in finding suitable problems, furnish guidance in attaining satisfactory achieve- 
ment, and discuss the field of bibliography covered by the examination. 

Students who enter the Division without having had the College sequence (Art 101, 
102, 103), or adequate training in the history of art, must take these courses iz addition to 
Divisional courses on the history of art, from the following fields: ancient, medieval, Renais- 
sance, modern, and oriental. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN ART EDUCATION 


For the Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examina- 
_ tions, see page 134 of these Announcements. 

The comprehensive examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Art Education is 
the same as that required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the History of Art. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


For the requirements for this degree, reference should be made to page 85 of these An- 
nouncentents, 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, examina- 
tions, and the dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are stated on page 134 of 
these Announcements. 

Departmental requirements are: 


I. Fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts in the Department of 
Art or training equivalent to this. A qualifying examination may be required. 

II. A satisfactory dissertation which must embody the results of original investigation in 
a subject approved by the Department. This thesis must have been accepted by the 
Department before the final examination may be taken. 

III. A final oral examination, consisting of: 
A. An examination in the candidate’s special field, one and one-half hours. 
B. In three fields of the history of art, forty-five minutes each. 
C. In philosophy, forty-five minutes. 
D. In a related field, forty-five minutes. 


The fields of the history of art mentioned are those described under the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree. The related field ought to be chosen in one of the de- 
partments mentioned in the introductory remarks. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses offered by the Department are calculated to help the student achieve the 
competence necessary to pass the examinations, but no course is specifically required. How- 
ever, students who enter the Division without having had the College sequence (Art 101, 
102, 103), or its equivalent, must take these courses in addition to the Divisional courses. 

Students who plan to tcach art in secondary schools will prepare their programs in con- 
sultation with Professor Whitford. All students specializing in art should consult the De- 
partmental Counselor or Chairman. 

The unit of instruction is the “course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For description of these courses see p. 48. 
101. Introduction to the History of Art I. 


102. Introduction to the History of Art II. 
103. Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Art. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OFFERED DURING 1941-42 
A. HISTORY AND THEORY OF ART 
252. Greek Art.—Winter, 10:00, JoxNson. 


253. Hellenistic and Roman Art.—Spring, 9:00, Jonson. 


254. Italic, Etruscan, and Roman Art.—C., Summer (or 3C. either Term), 10:00, JoHN- 
SON. 
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255. Greek Mythology.—3C. Summer, First Term, 1:30, JONSON. 

256. Greek Life—-3C. Summer, Second Term, 1:30, Jomnson. 

257. The Criticism of Works of Art—An introduction to practical art criticism. Dis- 
cussions of selected works of art, with emphasis on method and procedure and on the gen- 
eral principles of the fine arts. This course is designed for students in the College, students 
in the Divisions having a general interest in art, and students specializing in art. Winter, 
8:00, MIDDELDORF. 

258A. The Problem of Style in the History of Art-—Discussions and lectures on the 
problem of style. The consistency of historical styles is discussed with examples from the 
various arts. Different styles are compared and their basic differences formulated. This 
course is designed for students in the College, students in the Divisions having a general 
interest in art, and students specializing in art. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 8:00, 
MIDDELDORE. 

258B. Origins of Modern Style.—The art of the twentieth century is analyzed, both as 
to style and meaning. Its derivation from the art and theories of the past is discussed, with 
particular emphasis on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This course is designed for 
students in the College, students in the Divisions having a general interest in art, and stu- 
dents specializing in art. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, HUNTLEY. 

259. Introduction to Christian Iconography of the Medieval West.—Winter, 9:00, 
RICKERT. 

262. Romanesque Architecture and Sculpture.—Autumn, 9:00, RICKERT. 

263B. French Gothic Architecture and Sculpture.—Winter, 11:00, RICKERT. 

263C. Gothic Sculpture.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, Rickert. 

266. English Painting.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 11:00; Autumn, 11:00, 
HUNTLEY. 

270C. Florentine Painting of the Fifteenth Century.—Spring, 8:00, MIDDELDORF., 

271. Northern Renaissance Painting.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, 
RicKERT. 

281A. French Painting of the Nineteenth Century.—Winter, 11:00, HUNTLEY. 

283A. Art of the Twentieth Century.—Spring, 11:00, HUNTLEY. 

291C. Buddhist Sculpture and Painting in China during the First Millennium A.D.— 
Autumn, Tu., F., 3:30, BACHHOFER. 

293A. Chinese Painting of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming Dynasties.—Winter, Tu., F., 
3:30, BACHHOFER. 

298. Buddhist and Hinduistic Art in Farther India.—Spring, Tu., F., 3:30, BACHHOFER. 

352B. Greek Sculpture.—480-400 3.c. Spring, 1:30, JOHNSON. 

353A. Attic Red-Figure Vase Painting.—Seminar. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
C., Summer (or $C.ither Term), Winter, hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 

354A. Italic Archeology.—The archeology of Italy to the first century B.c. Winter, 
hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 

357A. Seminar in Connoisseurship.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor, C., Summer 
(or $C. either Term), Spring, hours to be arranged, MDDELDORT. 

371. The Van Eycks.—Prérequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, Th., 2:30-4:30, 
RICKERT. 

380. Seminar in Drawings.—~Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Winter, hours to be 
arranged, MIDDELDORE. i 

383. Seminar in Modern Art.—Spring, hours to be arranged, HUNTLEY. 

391C. Seminar in Buddhist Sculpture and Painting in China during the First Millen- 
nium A.D.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30, BACHHOFER. 

393A. Seminarin Chinese Painting of the Sung, Ytian, and Ming Dynasties.-~Prerequi- 
site: Consent of instructor. Winter, W., 3:30-5:30, BACHHOFER. 

398. Seminar in Buddhist and Hinduistic Art in Farther India—Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, BACHHOFER. 

453A. Research in Attic Red-Figure Vase Painting.—Prerequisite: Consent of Instruc- 
tor. Spring, hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 

457. Laboratory Course in Museum Work.—Designed for advanced graduate students 
who want to prepare for museum positions. The work is done in various departments of 
the Art Institute of Chicago and consists of active participation in the routine work of 
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cataloging, arranging exhibitions, etc. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, 
hours to be arranged, HUNTLEY AND Starr OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CaTCAGO; Winter, 
Spring, hours to be arranged, MippELDORF AND STAFF OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


460. Research in Medieval Art.—Selected problems. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor. Summer, Autumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, RIcKERT. 


470. Problems in Italian Painting.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, hours 
to be arranged, MIDDELDORE. 


474A. Problems in Italian Renaissance Sculpture.—Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. Winter, hours to be arranged, MippELDORF. 


B. PRACTICE OF ART 


213. Pictorial Composition and Portraiture.—Prerequisite: Art 103. Autumn, 12:30- 
2:30, GIESBERT. 


214. Drawing and Painting.—Lecture and laboratory work dealing with painting as a 
medium of artistic expression. Problems in still life and portraiture lay the emphasis on 
plastically significant presentation of the motif in terms of the medium employed. Limited 
to 25. Prerequisite: Art 202. Winter, 12:30-2:30, vaN PAPPELENDAM. 


220. Design.—The principles of design and color and their applications to practical 
problems; discussions and laboratory work. Limited to 25. Prerequisite: Art 103. Au- 
tumn, 12:30-2:30, HIBBARD. 


221. Advanced Design.—Lectures and laboratory work dealing with the creation and 
development of design motives, and the free, instinctive application of principles of design 
to typical problems. Limited to 25. Prerequisite: Art 220. C., Summer (or $C. either 
Tern), 12:30-2:30, Hrssaro; Winter, 2:30-4:30, VAN PAPPELENDAM. 


230. Outdoor Painting.—An attempt to familiarize the student with the artist’s ap- 
proach and method in outdoor painting. The motif is sought and studied, then painted. 
Drawing and composition of figures, buildings, etc., with landscape studies. Prerequisite: 
Art 103 or equivalent, C. Summer, First Term, 12:30-4:30, GIESBERT. 


240. Ceramics.—A course in pottery-making. Lectures and laboratory work dealing 
with the principles of art as applied to ceramics. Limited to 15. Spring, 2:30-4:30, WHT- 
FORD. 


245. Modeling.—Lectures and laboratory work dealing with the place of modeling in 
the arts, with practice in typical problems in relief and in the round. Limited to 15. Pre- 
requisite: Art 103. Spring, 12:30-2:30, HIBBARD. 


300A, B, D. Workshop in the Arts and Crafts (identical with Education 374A, B, D).— 
An exploratory studio-laboratory where students may pursue special interests in the crea- 
tive arts and crafts under expert guidance. Practical work is offered in the basic techniques, 
depending on individual student need or type of program elected. It is recomniended that 
the student correlate his work in this course with a course in the history of art. Prerequi- 
site: Consent of the instructors. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term); C. or 4C., Autumn, 
Spring; 2:30-4:30; STAFF. N 

341. Advanced Ceramics.—A course in pottery-making and glaze techniques with spe- 
cial emphasis upon various decorative processes peculiar to ceramic art. Limited to 15. 
Prerequisite: Art 240. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 2:30-4:30, WHITFORD. i 


C. ART EDUCATION 


277. Apprentice Teaching.—Practical experience in teaching under competent super- 
vision. Open only to students showing competency in the fields covered by Education 201, 
210, 375, which are prerequisites for the course. It should be taken simultaneously with 
a 376 and upon approval of the Departmental Adviser. Autumn, hours to be arranged, 

HITFORD. 


311. Methods of Research in the Creative Arts.——A seminar course for the guidance of 
advanced students planning investigations in creative aspects of art. Presents a general 
introduction to graduate study and to principles of research in various fields of the practice 
of art: survey of significant published and unpublished research, style and format for dis- 
sertations, and an analysis of the bibliography of art and art education as a background for 
the higher degrees. C. Summer, Tu., 1:30, other hours to be arranged; Autumn, Tu., 
10:00, other hours to be arranged; WHITFORD. 


376. The Practice of Teaching Art in Elementary and Secondary Schools.—A course 
dealing with the methods and materials of teaching art in elementary, junior, and senior 
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high schools; analysis and organization of fundamentals of subject matter; unit technique 
of instruction; sources and educational value of visual and other teaching aids. Demon- 
stration lectures illustrated with the stereopaque projector. Prerequisite: 3 courses in art 
or in education. Autumn, 1:30, WHITFORD. 


377. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Education 375).—A survey of the 
field of modern art education with reference to problems of teachers and supervisors of art. 
The course provides for orientation of the special student of art in respect to general edu- 
cation, and in recent curriculum development. Prerequisite: 3 courses in art or in educa- 
tion. Summer, 9:00; Spring, 1:30; WHITFORD. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Anthropology 228.. Old World Prehistory. 

Anthropology 325. North American Archeology. 

Anthropology 326. Archeological Methods. 

Anthropology 327. Laboratory Work in Archeology. 

Anthropology 349. The Peoples of Asia. 

Anthropology 350. The American Indian. 

Anthropology 353. The Maya, Aztec, and Related Indian Cultures. 
Anthropology 356. The Peoples of Malaysia. 

Anthropology 483. Seminar in Anthropology. 

Anthropology 499, Research in Archeology. 

Archeology 315. The Material Culture of the Ancient Near East V. 
Archeology 316. The Material Culture of the Ancient Near East VI. 
Archeology 355. The History of Ancient Near Eastern Art V. 
Archeology 356. The History of Ancient Near Eastern Art VI. 
Archeology 410, 411. Pictorial Representations of Egyptian Religious Ideas. 
Education 201. Introduction to the Study of the American Educational System. 
Education 210. Introduction to Educational Psychology. 

Home Economics 260. Artin the Home. 

Home Economics 263. Interior Decoration. 

Home Economics 361. History of Costume. 

Home Economics 362. History of Decorative Textiles. 

Home Economics 363. History of Furniture. 

Home Economics 365. History of China and Glassware. 

New Testament 441. Early Christian Archeology. 

Philosophy 206. Aesthetics: The Nature of Art and Beauty. 


(Consult the listings of the various departments for course announcements and hours.) 
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THE CLASSICS 


THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSICAL STUDIES 


GERTRUDE ELIZABETH SMITH, Chatrman 
BLANCHE B. Boyer, Secretary 
CHARLES HENRY BEESON JAKOB AALL OTTESON LARSEN 
ROBERT JOHNSON BONNER ` RICHARD PETER MCKEON 
BERTHOLD Louis ULLMAN 


THE DEPARTMENT OF GREEK LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE ELIZABETH SMITH, Chairman of the Department of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture. 


GERTRUDE ELIZABETH SMITH, PH.D., Edward Olson Professor of Greek; Departmental 
Counselor. 

RICHARD PETER McK £on, PH.D., Professor of Greek. 

DAVID GRENE, A.B., Instructor in Greek. 

BENEDICT EINARSON, PH.D., Instructor in Greek. 


ROBERT JOHNSON BONNER, Px.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of Greek. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


IpWIN RricHARD TALLMADGE, A.M., Daniel L. Shorey Fellow. 
ALBERT MERRIMAN, JR., A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work in the Department of Greek for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy is planned with the purpose of producing good teachers of 
Greek and good research scholars in Greek. The student must have not only a thorough 
mastery of the subject matter in his field but also a familiarity with the various materials 
and techniques of research necessary for independent investigation, such as bibliography, 
textual criticism, languages. The courses are designed to develop in the varying degrees 
appropriate to the student’s stage of advancement the following types of competence. 
In the first place, the student should have a thorough training in the principles of the gram- 
mar and syntax of Greek and some grasp of linguistics so that he may be able to read Greek 
with accuracy, ease, intelligence, and with an appreciation of the individual language and 
style of different authors. Great stress is laid upon wide range of reading, with especial em- 
phasis on the masterpieces of Greek literature from Homer through Aristotle. In the second 
place, the student should be familiar with the principles of literary criticism and should be 
able to apply them intelligently in the analysis and interpretation of particular works, espe- 
cially those of the imaginative type. This will involve a thorough understanding of the par- 
ticular Greek text with which the student is dealing, a familiarity with the principal critical 
commentaries on it, and a knowledge of particular literary form. In the third place, the 
student of Greek should have a knowledge of the historical background of his subject. For 
the proper appreciation and interpretation of a piece of Greek literature he must have an 
understanding of the social and intellectual ideas underlying it, its historical background, its 
place in the development of the Greek language, Greek literature, and Greek culture, and 
its importance in the general history of human civilization. A knowledge of Greek history, 
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Greek philosophy, Greek art (both appreciation and interpretation), the history of Greek 
Hterature and Greek literary forms, and the history of the Greek language is essential. 
Finally, the student should be able to understand and to discuss critically the ideas em- 
bodied in various types of literary works, especially those of an intellectual or rhetorical 
nature. 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, elective 
courses, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. 


I. For a student who has not the Bachelor’s degree the Departmental requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts are as follows:* 
A. A comprehensive written examination including 

1. An examination testing the candidate’s ability to read Greek at sight. 

2. An examination in the history of Greek literature, with emphasis on the work of 
specified Greek authors. The appropriate list will be furnished by the Depart- 
mental Adviser. The reading will be of greater range and of a more difficult char- 
acter than that required for the Bachelor’s degree. 

3. An examination in Greek history, with emphasis on the historical material con- 
tained in the required Greek reading. 

4, An examination in Greek grammar and syntax. 

5. An examination in the allied field. Related fields acceptable to the Department 
of Greek are Latin, English, French, German, philosophy, history. 

B. The presentation in written form of a piece of investigation approved by the De- 
partment. 


II. For a student who has the Bachelor’s degree the Departmental requirements are as fol- 

lows: 

A. A comprehensive written examination including I, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, as above. 

B. The presentation in written form of a piece of investigation approved by the De- 

partment. 

Students who plan to take the Master’s degree in the Department of Greek should seek 
the advice of the Departmental Counselor concerning the courses which will prepare them 
to meet the requirements for that degree. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 


The comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree in the Department of Greek 
includes: 


1. Sight reading of Greek prose of the type found in Xenophon, Plato, and Herodotus, 
and of passages of Homer. 

2. Questions in the history of Greece, history of Greek literature, and the history of 
Greek art. 

3. Translation and interpretation of selected passages from the unsupervised reading of 
the student. 

In the courses taken in the Department of Greek no stereotyped program is followed, 
but the sequence of courses is worked out for each case in accordance with the interests of 
the individual student. In general, the student will take courses 101-3 and 204-6, followed 
by other courses.in the Department of Greek and in related fields such as Latin, ancient 
history, classical art and archeology, Greek philosophy, a modern language. A certain 
amount of unsupervised reading in Greek authors is assigned to each student. 


* For the Master’s degree organized in two or more subjects for the student preparing to teach at the second- 
ary-school level, cf. pp. 135-37; ` ' sae sence 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, examina- 
tions, and the dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are stated on page 134 of 
these Announcements. 

The Departmental requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are as follows: 

I. A preliminary examination designed to test the candidate’s knowledge of Greek and 
of the principal facts of Greek history and the history of Greek literature. This ex- 
amination must be passed at least six quarters before the final examination is taken. 

II. A test of the student’s knowledge of the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin. 
This requirement may be met by the satisfactory completion of the exercises and ex- 
aminations required in Linguistics 302. 


III. A comprehensive examination in two parts: 
A. A written examination including 


1. 


2. 


3. 


An examination of not more than three hours testing the candidate’s ability to 
read Greek at sight. 

An examination of not more than three hours testing the candidate’s ability to 
read Latin at sight. 

An examination of not more than two and one-half hours on a Greek author to 
be selected by the candidate with the approval of the Department. 


. An examination of not more than two and one-half hours on the history of Greek 


literature down to the fall of the Roman Empire, with special emphasis on the 
material contained in a reading list of specified Greek and Latin authors. A list 
of required reading will be furnished to the candidate by the Departmental Ad- 
viser. The list includes a certain amount of prescribed reading and also-a group 
of authors in which the candidate is permitted a large range of choice in making 
up the requirement. In his reading the student is advised to keep in contact with 
standard works of reference in Greek and Roman literature and Greek and Ro- 
man history, such as Wright, History of Greek Literature; Rose, Handbook of 
Greek Literature; Rose, Handbook of Latin Literature; Bury, History of Greece; 
Trever, History of Ancient Civilization; Cary, History of Rome. 


. An examination of not more than two and one-half hours on Greek history down 


to 146 B.c., with special emphasis on the historical material contained in the 
reading list. 


. An examination of not more than two hours on Greek grammar and syntax. 
. An examination of not more than two hours on the history of Roman literature 


down to Boethius, with special emphasis ori the content of the material con- 
tained in the reading list. 


. An examination of not more than two hours on Roman history to the death of 


Constantine, with special emphasis on the historical material contained in the 
reading list. 


B. An oral examination of not more than two hours based on the dissertation and the 
general field in which the dissertation lies. 
Students who plan to take the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of 
Greek should consult the Departmental Counselor concerning the courses which will be use- 
ful in preparing them to satisfy the requirements for that degree. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Unless otherwise indicated, the unit of instruction is a course. Greek 101-3 are offered 
in the College, but some or all of them may be taken in the Division. In the work of the 
College the Department endeavors to teach a practical knowledge of Greek vocabulary, 
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idiom, and syntax, and by means of reading and interpretation of the simpler literary mas- 
terpieces to impart a knowledge and appreciation of Greek literature and civilization. The 
Department aims to give the student as soon as possible a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage so that he may quickly start the reading of authors of real literary merit. Courses in 
the 200 group are intended primarily for Divisional students, especially those preparing for 
the Bachelor’s degree. They may, however, be taken by properly equipped College stu- 
dents and may under certain circumstances be taken by students on the graduate level. 
Courses in the 300 and 400 groups are intended primarily for graduate students. The 
courses in the 400 group are designed especially with a view to giving the student training 
in the methods of research and to providing him with a familiarity with the tools of re- 
search. Every candidate for the doctorate must complete at least one sequence of courses 
in this group. The program of each student is worked out in consultation with the Depart- 
mental Adviser. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For description of these courses, see page 49. 
Greek 101. Elementary Greek. 

Greek 102. Plato: ‘‘Apology” and ‘‘Crito.” 
Greek 103. Plato: ‘‘Symposium.” 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OFFERED IN 1941-42 


Greek 204. Homer: ‘‘Iliad."—Autumn, 9:00, GRENE. 
Greek 205. Thucydides.—Winter, 9:00, GRENE, 


Greek 206. Introduction to Greek Tragedy.—The tragedies generally selected for study 
are the Medea of Euripides and the Antigone of Sophocles. Spring, 9:00, GRENE. 


Greek 208. Informal Course.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


History 211. The Ancient Mediterranean World I: Greece to the Macedonian Era.— 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00; Autumn, 8:00; Larsen. 


History 212. The Ancient Mediterranean World II: Alexander to Caesar.—Winter, 
8:00, LARSEN. 


Greek 240. Greek Political Theory.—The political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 
with particular attention to the Republic, Laws, and Politics. Winter, 1:30, GRENE. 


Greek 241. Greek Political Theory.—The political philosophy of Cicero with particular 
attention to the Respublica and the Leges. Spring, 1:30, GRENE. 


Art 252. Greek Art.— Winter, 10:00, Jonson. 
Art 255. Greek Mythology. $C. Summer, First Term, 1:30, Jonnson. 
Art 256. Greek Life—3C. Summer, Second Term, 1:30, JOHNSON, 


Greek 300. Homer: “The Iliad.” —The epic and the heroic age. Especially for students 
who do not read Greek. Autumn, 11:00, ErNaRson. 


Greek 301. Homer: “The Odyssey.*—The epic and the heroic age, continued. Win- 
ter, 11:00, EINARSON. 


Literature 301, 302, 303. Classics of European Criticism.—-C. each quarter. Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, and two other hours to be arranged, CRANE, KEAST. 


History 311. Political Institutions of the Greek City-States.—Winter, W., F., 1:30- 
3:30, LARSEN. 


History 314. The Mediterranean World in the Epoch of the Punic Wars.—C., Summer 
(or 4C. either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LARSEN. 


Greek 318. Pindar.—Winter, 10:00, Sant. 

Greek 322. Thucydides.—Autumn, 10:00, Surra. 

Greek 327. Xenophon: ‘‘Memorabilia.”—Autumn, 1:30, Ernarson. 

Greek 337. Euripides.—Spring, 10:00, Surrs. 

Greek 342. Isocrates—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, Ernarson. 
Greek 351. Plato: Minor Dialogues.—Winter, 9:00, EINARSON. 











œ 
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Art 352B. Greek Sculpture.—480-400 B.c. Spring, 1:30, JOHNSON. 

Art 353A. Attic Red-Figure Vase Painting.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), Winter, hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 

Greek 368. Plato: ‘‘Sophist” (meets with Philosophy 368).—Winter, Th., 1:30-3:30, 
McKeon. 

Greek 375. The Philosophy of Aristotle (meets with Philosophy 340).—Winter, W., 
F., 1:30-3:30, McKEon. 

Greek 395. Theocritus.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, Ervarson. 

History 411. Seminar: Problems i in the Sources of Greek ana Roman History.—Au- 
tumn, Winter, hours to þe arranged, LARSEN. 

Art 453A. Research in Attic Red-Figure Vase Painting.—Spring, hours to be arranged, 
JOHNSON. 

Greek 480, 481, 482. Seminar: The Attic Orators—Autumn, Winter, Spring, W., 
3:30-5:30, SMITH. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LATIN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


RICHARD PETER McKeon, Acting Chairman of the Department of Latin Language and 
Literature. 


BERTHOLD Lours ULLMAN, PH.D., Professor of Latin; Departmental Counselor. 
BLANCHE B. Boyer, PH.D., Associate Professor of Latin. 

RICHARD T. BRUÈRE, PH.D., Instructor in Latin. 

Partie Howard De Lacy, Ps.D., Instructor in Latin. 


CHARLES Henry Berson, Px.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin. 
GORDON JENNINGS Lamc, PH.D., Lrrt.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin. 
HENRY-WASHINGTION Prescott, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Classical Philology. 


FELLOW, 1940-41 
Mary ELIZABETH PENCE, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


In addition to stimulating independent effort on the part of the student, the Department 
of Latin offers formal instruction designed to broaden the cultural interests of the student 
and to develop competency in teaching and research. Both the independent work and the 
formal instruction are intended to accomplish in the varying degrees appropriate at differ- 
ent levels of instruction certain ends which may be described in terms of information, tools, 
and skills. 


1. Historical information: 

a) Acquaintance with the history of the Latin language. 

b) Acquaintance with the history of Latin literature. 

c) Familiarity with the general history of Latin culture, especially with the ideas char- 
acteristic of Roman civilization and the expression of them in Roman institutions; 
also somewhat more intimate acquaintance with a few representative phases of Ro- 
man culture, such as religion, political institutions, social organization, the fine arts, 
and the like. 

2. Tools and techniques: 

a) Language: an understanding of the language, including forms, syntax, vocabulary, 
and idioms, leading to the attainment of power in reading Latin and composing in 
Latin. 

b) Techniques of research: an acquaintance with the methods appropriate to the estab- 
lishment of Latin texts and to the interpretation of their meaning, and experience in 
the use of these techniques. 

3. Competence in literary criticism and in the analysis of the thought-content of literary 
works. : 


THE DEGREES 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, elective 
courses, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements.” 


* For students interested in becoming teachers in secondary schools and junior colleges, specia l provisions 
are made within the program for the Master’s degree; such students should consult the Announcemenis entitled 
The Preparation of Teachers. These candidates are offered two alternatives: (1) a comprehensive examination 
covering Latin alone; (2) a comprehensive examination covering not only Latin but one or more other subjects. 
The Departmental Counselor for Prospective Teachers should be consulted for the details. 
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I. The Departmental requirements for students who do not have the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts include: l 
A. A comprehensive examination covering the following fields: 


1. Language —The student’s ability is tested in two examinations: one in transla- 


tion at sight and in Latin composition (three hours); one in the principles of 
Latin grammar (one hour). 


. Literature—This test (three hours) presupposes the intelligent reading of the fol- 


lowing authors: Caesar, De bello Gallico, four books; Cicero, De senectute or De 
amicitia, four orations, and selected letters; Ovid, selections from the Metameor- 
phoses; Virgil, Aeneid, six books; Livy, two books; Catullus; Horace, Odes and 
selected Satires and Epistles; comedy, four plays; Tacitus, Agricola and Germania; 
Pliny, selected letters; Lucretius, i, iii, v, or additional reading in Cicero; selected 
elegies of Tibullus, or selections from Ovid’s amatory poetry and from his Tristia 
and Ex Ponto, or selections from Martial’s epigrams; Tacitus, Annals, six books, 
or Histories, or selections from other writers of historical prose. (Substitutions 
may be allowed within the list.) 

The test also presupposes an acquaintance with the history of Latin literature 
down to the end of the second century A.D. 


. Cultural history —This test (two hours) presupposes an acquaintance with the 


cultural history of Rome down to the end of the second century A.D. 


. Allied subject—The test on the allied subject (three hours) presupposes either 


(a) the intelligent reading of Greek authors, including Homer, selected Greek 
tragedies, and selections from Greek narrative, historical, philosophical, and ora- 
torical prose, or (b) an understanding of two or more of the following subjects: 
Roman art and archeology, ancient history, Greek literature in translations, an- 
cient philosophy, some field of European literature other than the classical. 


B. An essay demonstrating power in organizing the materials of elementary research in 


an acceptable form. 


II. The Departmental requirements for students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
are as follows: 
A. A comprehensive examination (described in I, A, 1-3 above), and 
B. An essay demonstrating power in organizing the materials of elementary research 


in an acceptable form. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examinations 
are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 

The comprehensive examination for the degree in the Department of Latin covers the 
following fields: 

1. Latin language—The student’s ability is tested in an examination in translation at 


2. 


sight and in Latin composition (three hours). 

Latin literature and cultural history.—This test presupposes the intelligent reading of 
the following authors: Caesar, De bello Gallico, four books; Cicero, De senectute or De 
amicitia, four orations, and selected letters; Ovid, selections from the Metamorphoses; 
Virgil, Aeneid, six books; Livy, two books; Catullus; Horace, Odes and selected 
Satires and Epistles; comedy, four plays; Tacitus, Agricola and Germania; Pliny, se- 
lected letters. (Substitutions may be allowed within this list.) 


The test also presupposes an acquaintance with the history of Latin literature and 


with the cultural history of Rome down to the end of the first century A.D. 


The test will occupy three hours. 
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3. Allied subject-—The test on the allied subject (three hours) presupposes either (a) the 
intelligent reading of Greek authors, including Homer, selected Greek tragedies, and 
selections from Greek narrative, historical, philosophical, and oratorical prose, or (b) 
an understanding of two or more of the following subjects: Roman art and archeol- 
ogy, ancient history. Greek literature in translations, ancient philosophy, some field 
of European literature other than the classical. 

The program for the Bachelor’s degree is designed to occupy two academic years follow- 
ing the completion of the College, and the student’s time is divided among: (1) concentra- 
tion upon Latin for half of his working time, (2) study in an allied field or fields for one- 
sixth of his working time, and (3) the completion of 6 elective courses in or out of the Divi- 
sion. This last requirement may be fulfilled in various ways: by prospective teachers in 
meeting their professional requirements; by others either in extending their work in the 
allied subject, or increasing their concentration on Latin, or developing their interests in 
fields other than Latin or than an allied subject. 

Students who intend to become teachers in secondary schools or in junior colleges should 
consult the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. They will find it necessary 
to use most of the six elective units in fulfilling the professional requirements. The Depart- 
mental Counselor for Prospective Teachers should be consulted for the details of their 
work. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


For the Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, thesis, 
and examinations, see page 134. 

The comprehensive examination for the degree in the Department of Latin covers the 
following fields: 


1. Latin lenguage—The tests presuppose a high degree of power in reading Latin and 
in writing Latin narrative, description, and argument; an understanding of compara- 
tive Greek and Latin grammar and of historical Latin syntax. Two tests will be of- 
fered: one of three hours in translation at sight and in Latin composition, one of two 
hours in comparative grammar and syntax. 

2. Latin literature.—The test (three hours) presupposes the intelligent reading of Latin 
authors, a list of which will be furnished by the Departmental Counselor, an under- 
standing of the history of the literature down to the time of Boethius, and an ability 
to appreciate critically the organization of thought and literary values. 

3. Roman cultural history. —The test presupposes a general understanding of Roman cul- 
tural history down to the time of Boethius, and a more intimate understanding of at 
least two phases of culture chosen from such fields as religion, political institutions, 
art and archeology, philosophy, social life. Two tests will be offered: one in general 
history (three hours), one in the two special fields (two hours). 

4. Technique of research.—The tests include an examination in the establishment of the 
text and in the interpretation of a selected Latin author (two hours), and in the com- 
position of an acceptable thesis involving an original contribution to knowledge. 

5. In addition to the above, the candidate’s ability in reading Greek and his knowledge of 
Greek literature and Greek history will be tested in examinations occupying three 
hours and two hours, respectively. A list of Greek authors to be read in preparation 
for these tests will be furnished by the Departmental Counselor., 

6. In an oral examination (one hour) the candidate will be subject to questioning on any 
phases of classical philology illustrated in a brief passage of Latin literature, selected 
several weeks in advance by the candidate with the approval of the Department. 


NorEe.—The passing of the tests in the translation at sight of Greek and Latin and in Latin composition 
is prerequisite to the admission of the candidate to the rest of the comprehensive examination; and these 
preliminary tests must be taken at the beginning of the spring or the summer quarter in which the candidate 
offers himself for the comprehensive examination, 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


As previously indicated, students who are interested in becoming teachers in secondary 
schools or in junior colleges should consult the Announcements entitled The Preparation of 
Teachers, and should arrange their programs of work in conference with the Departmental 
Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Professor Ullman. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the following list of courses those numbered 200-300 are intended primarily for candi- 
dates for the Bachelor’s degree, those numbered 300-400 primarily for candidates for the 
Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, and those in the 400 group primarily for candidates for 
the doctorate. But students who have proved their competency are readily admitted to the 
300 group if they are candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, and to the 400 group if they are 
candidates for the Master’s degree, 

The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For description of these courses, see page 49, 


Courses 101, 102, 103 are the equivalent of the two years’ course in elementary Latin in 
high schools and are designed to cover the forms and syntax of the language and to develop 
power in reading Latin. 


101, 102, 103, Elementary Latin. 

107. Catullus: Lyric Poems and Epigrams: Livy, Book i. 
108. Terence: ‘‘Phormio”; Cicero: ‘‘De amicitia,” 

109. Horace: ‘‘Qdes,” ‘‘Epodes,” and ‘‘Carmen saeculare.”’ 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
A. PRIMARILY FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Latin 212. Ovid: ‘‘Metamorphoses.”—Reading of selections. Autumn, 8:00, BRUERE. 

History 212. The Ancient Mediterranean World IJ: Alexander to Caesar.— Winter, 
8:00, LARSEN. 

History 213. The Ancient Mediterranean World II: The Roman Empire.—Spring, 
8:00, Hours. 

5 Latin 213. Roman History: Tacitus: ‘‘Agricola” and "‘Germania.”—Spring, 8:00, 
OYER. 

Latin 236. Pliny the Younger: ‘‘Letters.’"—Winter, 8:00, De Lacy. 

Latin 244. The Writing of Latin.—Practice in writing narrative and rhetorical prose. 
Stylistic analysis of selected passages of Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero. C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), 8:00; Spring, 2:30; BRUERE. 

Art 253. Hellenistic and Roman Art.—Spring, 9:00, JOHNSON. 


; Art 254. Italic, Etruscan, and Roman Art.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, 
OHNSON. 


B. PRIMARILY FOR CANDIDATES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Literature 301, 302, 303. Classics of European Criticism.—C. cach quarter. Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, and two other hours to be arranged, CRANE, KEAST. 

Latin 302. Cicero: “De natura deorum.”—Special attention will be given to the Stoic 
religion and its influence on Roman thought. Winter, 9:00, De Lacy. 

Latin 303. Virgil: Minor Poems: “Appendix Virgiliana” and “Eclogues.”’—Study of 
Virgil’s early life and education. Autumn, 10:00, De Lacy. 

History 314. The Mediterranean World in the Epoch of the Punic Wars.—C., Summer 
(or 3C. either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LARSEN. 
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History 318. Government and Life of the Provinces of the Roman Empire.~Autumn, 
M., W., 1:30-3:30, LARSEN. 

Latin 320. Plautus.—Reading of three plays, and introduction to early Latin forms, 
syntax, and meter. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00; Spring, 10:00, BOYER. 

Latin 322. Catullus.—Interpretation, Greek background, characteristics of the New 
Poets; outside reading of later Latin lyrics. Autumn, 11:00, ULLMAN. 

Latin 333. Livy: Books xxiii-xxv.—Consideration of sources and methods; the develop- 
ment of Roman historiography. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), Autumn, 9:00, BRUERE. 

Latin 336. Tacitus: ‘‘Histories.”—~-Interpretation, style, historical method. Winter, 
10:00, BOYER. 

German 336. Medieval Latin Drama: Origin and Development from Hrotsvit to the 
Humanistic Drama.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of Latin. Winter, 11:00, GAMER. 

Latin 343. Medieval Latin.—Rapid reading of easy passages of prose and poetry from 
the sixth century to the Renaissance. Intended to provide advanced students of modern 
languages and history with an introduction to medieval Latin texts as well as to furnish 
classical students with a general survey of medieval culture. C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), 11:00, BOYER. 

Art 354A, Italic Archeology.—The archeology of Italy to the first century B.c. Winter, 
hours to be arranged, JOHNSON. 

Latin 356. The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools——The content of the course; 
values, aims, methods; correlation with English; devices to stimulate interest; special at- 
tention to the work of the first two years. Winter, 11:00, ULLMAN. 

Latin 353. Virgil: “Aeneid.’’—Reading of Books vii~xii, and consideration of the liter- 
ary qualities of the entire poem. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 1:30, BRUERE. 

History 411. Seminar: Problems in the Sources of Greek and Roman History.—Au- 
tumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, LARSEN. 

Latin 450. Pliny: ‘‘Letters.’—Problems of textual criticism, chronology, stylistic and 
literary theory and practice. Spring, 11:00, ULLMAN. 

Latin 462. Latin Paleography.—History of paleography and of Latin script. Practice 
in reading facsimiles and manuscripts. Dating of manuscripts. Writing materials and 
practices. Manuscript collections. Preparation of critical texts. Autumn, 2:30, ULLMAN. 

Latin 475, 476. Seminar: Roman Satire.—The historical development of satire; prob- 
lems and selected readings. Winter, Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, ULLMAN. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ALBERT Eustace Haypon, D.B., P.D., Professor of History of Religions; Chairman of 
the Department of Comparative Religion. 


FELLOW, 1940-41 
Connor GARTON COLE, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work of the Department of Comparative Religion covers methodology in the reli- 
gious sciences, religious origins, history of religions, philosophy of religion, and modern 
trends in world-religions. The fundamental courses are offered in the Department. In addi- 
tion, the student is guided in the selection of the offerings of the various departments of the 
divisions of the Humanities and the Social Sciences and of the Divinity School which deal 
with the materials of the several areas of the field. 

The requirements for higher degrees in the Division of the Humanities apply to the De- 
partment (see pp. 133-34). Candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy should plan their programs in consultation with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED DURING 1941-42 


I. HISTORICAL COURSES 


302. Introduction to the Study of Religions.—A study of methods in dealing with reli- 
gions and a sketch of religious origins. Autumn, 2:30, HAYDON. 


303. History of Religions I—Indo-European Religions (India, Iran, Greece, Rome, 
Teuton, Celts, and Slavs). Winter, 2:30, HAYDON. 


304. History of Religions I1.—Religions of the Far East (China, Japan, Egypt, Baby- 
lonja, Assyria, Judaism, and Islam). Spring, 2:30, HAYDON. 


421. Religious Origins.—-Research, Autumn, hours to be arranged, HAYDON. 


443. Mystical Experience in the Great Religions.—Research. Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, HAYDON. 


Il. COMPARATIVE COURSES 


342. The Ideal of the Good Life in the Great Religions.—Autumn, 3:30, HAYDON. 
344. Sacred Scriptures of the Great Religions.—Spring, 3:30, HAYDON. 


Il. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


351. Types of Religious Philosophy (Oriental and Western).—Winter, 3:30, HAYDON. 
442, Modern Gods.—Research. Winter, hours to be arranged, HAYDON. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


The following courses have been offered and may be given again in the near future: 


301. Outline History of Religions. 
311. Outline History of Buddhism. 
331. History of the Science of Religion. 
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341. The Idea of God in the Great Religions. 
343. Ethics of Non~Christian Religious Systems. 
352. Modern Trends in World-Religions. 

353. Philosophy of Religion. 

402. Mahayana Buddhism. 

410. Early Buddhism. 

431. The Idea of God in the Great Religions. 
443. The Great Gods of Mankind. 


ye 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
AND LITERATURE 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


` RONALD SALMON CRANE, Chairman of the Department of English Language and Litera- 
= ture. 
JaMEs Root HuULBERT, Secretary of the Department. 


Tom PEETE Cross, PH.D., Litr.D., Professor of English and Comparative Literature. 

RONALD SALMON CRANE, PH.D., Professor of English. 

James Root HULBERT, Pa.D., Professor of English; Counselor for Candidates for Higher 
Degrees. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Pu.D., Professor of English. 

Narr WILT, PH.D., Professor of English. 

CARL HENRY GRABO, PH.B., Associate Professor of English. 

FRANK HurBurt O’Hara, A.B., Associate Professor of English. 

GERALD EADES BENTLEY, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

WALTER BLAR, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

CLARENCE HENRY Faust, P.D., Associate Professor of English. 

EVELYN May ALBRIGHT, PH.D., Associate Professor of English. 

GEORGE Watson, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

DONALD FREDERICK BOND, P#.D., Assistant Professor of English; Departmental Counselor 
for Candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree. 

NorMAN MacLean, PH.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Davip Darcurs, D.Puri. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 

Louis A. LANDA, A.M., Instructor in English; Departmental Counselor for Candidates for 
the Bachelor’s Degree. 

ALBERT HOWARD CARTER, PH.D., Instructor in English. 

LESLIE C. WARREN, PH.D., Instructor in English. 

Wirtram MERRIAM GIBSON, PH.D., Instructor in English. 

STANLEY STEWART GORDON, A.M., Instructor in English and the Teaching of English; 
Counselor for Prospective Teachers. 

CHARLES TOWNSEND MILLER, PH.B., Instructor in English. 

Wir11aM Rea Keast, A.B., Instructor in English. 

Lioyp J. Davinson, A.M., Instructor in English. ` 

ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, PxH.D., Instructor in English; Departmental Counselor for Candidates 

i for the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Joun C. GERBER, A.M., Instructor in English. 


Morton DAUWEN ZABEL, PH.D., Professor of English, Loyola University; Frederic Ives 
Carpenter Visiting Professor (Summer, 1941). 

MARTIN MICHAEL Crow, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of English, University of Texas (Sum- 
mer, 1941). 

THORNTON WILDER, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in English (Summer, 1941). 


CATHARINE Q. BASKERVILL, A.B., Extension Instructor in English. 
CATHERINE STURTEVANT, P.D., Extension Instructor in English. 
ALBERT M. Berry, A.M., Extension Assistant in English. 
CHESTER H. CABLE, A.M., Extension Assistant in English. 
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HERMANN Bowersox, A.M., Extension Assistant in English. 
T. ALBERT STROUD, A.M., Extension Assistant in English. 


Percy Hormes Boynton, A.M., Professor Emeritus of English. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER CRAIGIE, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of English. 
ROBERT Morss Lovett, A.B., Professor Emeritus of English. 
GEORGE LINNEAUS Marsa, Pu.D., Extension Professor Emeritus of English. 
Enrıru Foster FLINT, Pa.B., Professor Emeritus of English. 
GEORGE CARTER How ann, A.M., Associate Professor Emeritus of the History of Litera- 
ture, 
FELLOWS, 1940-41 


JEAN Frances HART, A.M. PAULINE PUTNAM, A.M. 
FRANCIS STUART Nier, A.M. EDWARD Day Stewart, A.M., Lic.PH. 
INTRODUCTORY 


The work of the Department of English, in both teaching and research, is concerned 
with the interpretation of the writings which make up English and American literature and 
with the understanding of the language in which these works are composed. The courses of 
study offered to candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy are consequently designed to enable students to acquire, in the varying de- 
grees appropriate at these levels, (1) such a command of the subject matter of their field as 
comes from wide and careful reading of English and American authors, supplemented by 
study of the literary, intellectual, and social history relevant to the understanding of these 
authors, and (2) training in the techniques and intellectual disciplines requisite to good 
reading, good teaching, and good research in literature and language. 

The disciplines involve both systematic knowledge of the concepts and principles needed 
in the analysis of the materials with which the student has to deal and proficiency in the 
application of them to particular books and questions. For the student of English the essen- 
tial disciplines, as determined by the kinds of books and problems with which he may be 
concerned, are four: (1) literary criticism, or the principles of analysis useful for the under- 
standing and appreciation of imaginative works; (2) the analysis of ideas, or the principles 
applicable to the reading and judgment of writings of an intellectual or rhetorical type; (3) 
history, or the principles involved in the construction of good historical arguments and 
narratives; and (4) linguistics, or the principles involved in any systematic approach to the 
problems of language. 

In the following paragraphs are set forth the Divisional requirements, the character of 
the examinations, and suggestions concerning programs appropriate for students preparing 
for the several degrees. A Departmental bulletin, Requirements for Degrees in English, con- 
taining a fuller statement of the objectives of the Department than is presented in these 
Announcemenis, together with reading lists and sample examination questions, is available 
at the University Bookstore. 1 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examination for the Master’s degree are stated on pages 133-34 of these Az- 
nouncements.* 


* The Department also offers a Master’s degree for candidates primarily interested in teaching in secondary 
schools, The program of study for this deret includes work in English and in a related subject. The require- 
ments for it are stated on pp. 135-37 of these Announcentenis. Students interested in the special certificates 
granted through the University Committee on the Preparation of Teachers should secure the University Az- 
nouncemenis entitled The Preparation af Teachers. 


T 


@ 
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1. Departmental requirements for students who do not have the Bachelor’s degree. 
a) Students who do not have the Bachelor’s degree are required to pass, with at least a 


b 


Ne” 


c) 


grade of B—, a three-hour preliminary examination (mainly objective in character) 
on the history of English and American literature before being admitted to the com- 
prehensive examination proper. 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in the Department of English must demonstrate 
their capacity for independent work either (1) by securing a grade of B— or above 
on each of three term papers written under three graduate instructors, or (2) by 
writing a satisfactory extended essay or thesis on a problem approved by the Depart- 
ment. This requirement must be satisfied two months before the candidate takes 
the Master’s examination. 

For students who do not have the Bachelor’s degree the examination for the Master’s 

degree includes the following parts: 

(1) An examination on specified master pieces (given in two parts of three hours each).— 
The list of books on which, for the present, this examination is based, together 
with examples of the kinds of questions that may be asked, is available at the 
University Bookstore (Requirements for Degrees in English). 

(2) An examination on five authors or groups of authors or topics (given in two parts of 
three hours each) —This examination includes questions on Chaucer and Shake- 
speare; the other three authors or topics should be selected by the student in con- 
sultation with his adviser. This examination calls for a careful and critical read- 
ing of the major works of the authors chosen, some knowledge of their lives, some 
understanding of their relations to contemporary writers and to literary and in- 
tellectual traditions, and some familiarity with the most important literature 
pertaining to them (editions of their works, biographies, literary studies). This 
section of the examination and the other parts of it listed below are more fully 
described in Regutrements for Degrees in English, available at the University 
Bookstore. (Examples of courses dealing with literary topics which may be used 
in preparation for this examination are English 321, 332A, 334, 360.) 

(3) An examination in criticism (three to four hours).—The subject matter of this part 
of the examination is an imaginative work (play, novel, poem, or group of poems) 
set for independent study at least three months before the examination; the texts 
assigned will vary from examination to examination. The questions making up 
the examination call for two kinds of equipment: on the one hand, a clear under- 
standing of the major terms, distinctions, and methods involved in the various 
modes of critical analysis and judgment; on the other hand, an ability to apply 
the principles appropriate to the chief modes of criticism sensitively and clearly 
in the discussion of particular works. 

(4) An examination in the analysis of ideas (three to four hours).—This is an examina- 
tion of the same type, requiring the same kind of independent preparation, as the 
preceding one; the difference lies in the nature of the assigned works and hence 
of the questions that may be asked. The texts constituting the subject matter of 
the examination are works the specific end of which is the exposition of ideas or 
the persuasion of an audience to some particular belief; the questions, consequent- 
ly, have to do with such matters as the purpose of the work or the problem with 
which it deals, the meaning of its terms and distinctions, the order of its parts, the 
content of its arguments and their relation to each other, the appropriateness of 
its style, and the like. 

(5) An examination in English grammar, analytical and historical (about two hours) — 
This examination calls for (e) a command of the technique of grammatical anal- 
ysis sufficient for making a grammatical interpretation of any modern English 
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text and (6) an elementary knowledge of the history of the English language, espe- 
cially with respect to accidence, syntax, and etymology. 
(6) An examination on a related field.-—This test may be met by satisfactory grades 
in 3 courses approved by the student’s adviser. 
The preliminary examination (1, a, above) and sections (1) and (6) of the exami- 
nation proper may be taken a year before the other sections of this examination. 


2. Departmental requirements for students who have the Bachelor’s degree. 


a) Students who have passed the comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago with a grade of B— or above are not required to pass the 
preliminary examination described in 1, e, above. Students with the Bachelor’s de- 
gree from other universities or colleges who offer evidence of a substantial major in 
English and American literature may be excused from this examination at the discre- 
tion of the Department, upon petition. 

b) Candidates for the Master’s degree who have the Bachelor’s degree must satisfy the 
requirements described in 1, b, above. 

c) The Master’s examination for students who have the Bachelor’s degree includes: (1) 
An examination in five authors or topics (described in 1, c, 2 above); (2) an examina- 
tion in criticism (1, c, 3 above); (3) an examination in the analysis of ideas (1, c, 4 
above); and (4) an examination in English grammar (1, ¢, 5 above). 


Specific advice concerning courses which are useful to the student in preparing for the 


Master’s examination may be found in Requirements for Degrees in English, available at the 
University Bookstore. In determining upon a program of study the student must consult 
the Departmental adviser. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
The Divisional requirements for the Bachelor’s degree are stated on page 134 of these 


Announcements. 


1. 


The Department of English requires as a condition of candidacy for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree that the student should have passed, with at least a grade of C, a three-hour ex- 
amination (mainly objective in character) on the history of English and American litera- 
ture, including special attention to Shakespeare, before being admitted to the compre- 
hensive examination proper. 


. The comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree in the Department of Eng- 


lish includes the following parts: 

a) An examinalion on specified masterpieces (given in two parts of three hours each). —This 
section of the examination is described under the requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree, 1, c, (1), above. 

b) An examination in criticism (three hours).—The general character and method of this 
examination are stated in 1, c, (3) under the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
The chief differences between the Master’s and Bachelor’s examination at this point 
are that the texts set for independent preparation at the Bachelor’s level are some- 
what less difficult and that at this level the standards for satisfactory achievement in 
criticism are somewhat less exacting than for the Master’s candidates. 

c) An examination in the analysis of ideas (three hours).—The method of this examina- 
tion is the same as for the equivalent part of the Master’s examination (see 1, c, [4], 
under Master’s degree, above). What has been said in the preceding paragraph con- 
cerning the differences in subject matter and standards between the Master’s and 
Bachelor’s examinations in criticism is applicable here. 

d) An examination on a related field—See requirements for the Master’s degree, 1, c, (6), 
above. 
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3. Specific advice concerning the courses needed in preparation for the Bachelor’s examina- 
tion is offered in the Departmental pamphlet, Requirements for Degrees in English, which 
is available at the University Bookstore. In determining upon a program of study for the 
comprehensive examination and in choosing his elective courses, the student should con- 
sult a Departmental adviser. The average student will fnd it advisable to take 18 
courses in his attempt to fulfil the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree: 9 in English, 
3 in a related department, and 6 electives. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Divisional requirements for the Doctor’s degree are stated on page 134 of these 
Announcements. 


1. Candidates for the Doctor’s degree in English Language and Literature must pass a 
qualifying examination which presupposes about two full years of graduate work (one 
year of work after the Master’s degree), It is expected that some of the student’s work 
before the qualifying examination and much of his work afterward will be done in courses 
of the 400 group. The parts of this examination are designated below: 

a) An examination on reading and historical information.—Not later than the beginning 
of the quarter preceding that in which a student expects to take the parts of the 
qualifying examination for the Doctor’s degree dealing with criticism, the analysis of 
ideas, and history (d—f, below), he should submit to the Department a properly classi- 
fied list of all the reading in literature (which should, so far as possible, include classi- 
cal, Continental, and American as well as English works), and in the relevant second- 
ary works, on which he feels prepared to stand a fairly searching oral examination; it 
is expected that the list will be particularly full in the field of the candidate’s intended 
specialization. If the Department finds this list satisfactory with respect to adequacy 
and proper distribution of reading, the student is admitted to an oral examination 
on the works listed. Failure to pass the examination has the effect of postponing the 
remaining parts of the qualifying test. Fuller information concerning this part of the 
examination and concerning the parts listed below is to be found in Requirements for 
Degrees in English, available at the University Bookstore. 

b) A test in the techniques and tools of research —Candidates for the Doctor’s degree are 
expected to demonstrate a fairly extensive knowledge of the more important biblio- 
graphical tools useful for research in English and an ability to use them independently 
in the solution of problems, together with some facility in the techniques of analytical 
bibliography, textual criticism, etc. The possession of this equipment is shown by 
satisfactory work on the exercises and examinations required in English 401. The 
requirement must be satisfied before the student takes parts d-f of the qualifying ex- 
amination. 

c) An examination in linguistics.—This is a three-hour written examination designed to 
test the student’s knowledge of Old and Middle English, as well as his ability to work 
independently in the solution of linguistic problems. A minimum preparation for the 
examination would include English 315, 316, 322, and 323, and the student especially 
interested in linguistics will naturally wish to add other courses to the list. This ex- 
amination may be taken in a quarter other than that in which the student takes the 
examinations in criticism, the analysis of ideas, and history (d-f, below). 

d) An examination in criticism -—This examination is designed to occupy the student’s 
full working time for several days; the text on which it is to be based will be an- 
nounced a quarter or more in advance. As general preparation for the examination 
the student should have acquired a somewhat fuller knowledge and understanding of 
the various modes of critical theory, as represented by the major ancient and modern 
critics, than is expected from candidates for the Master’s degree, and he should have 
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learned, by frequent practice, how to apply critical principles precisely and sensitive- 

ly in the analysis of fairly difficult works. 

e) An examination in the analysis of ideas —The method of this examination is the same 
as that of the examination in criticism just described; the difference lies in the fact 
that it is concerned with intellectual or rhetorical rather than with imaginative works. 

J) An examination in the discipline of history. —-This examination is essentially a test, 
not of memory, but of the student’s understanding of the principles of historical argu- 
ment and interpretation and of his ability to apply them to a particular literary prob- 
lem. It is given, not as a separate examination, but as an integral part of the exami- 
nations in criticism and the analysis of ideas (1, d and e, above). In preparing for it 
students should familiarize themselves with the historical problems raised by the 
works set for these examinations and with the scholarly literature in which the prob- 
lems are discussed. 

The requirements for examinations in criticism and the analysis of ideas may be modi- 
fied, at the discretion of the Department, to suit the interests and qualifications of stu- 
dents intending to specialize in linguistics. 

2. The final oral examination for the Doctor’s degree in the Department of English com- 
prises two parts: (a) detailed questions on the candidate’s field of specialization and (b) 
a critical discussion of the methods and results of his dissertation. A period of at least 
three quarters must elapse between the qualifying examination and the final oral ex- 
amination. 

Specific advice concerning courses useful to the student in preparing for the Doctor’s 
examinations is offered in Requirements for Degrees in English, which may be secured at 
the University Bookstore. Candidates for the Doctor’s degree are urged to consult the 
Departmental adviser concerning their programs of study as early as possible in the peri- 
od of their residence. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


Nore,—For a description of these courses see pages 48-49, 


101. English Composition. 

102. English Composition. 

103. English Composition. 

130. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
131. Intreduction to the Study of Drama. 
132. Introduction to the Study of Fiction. 
141, Shakespeare. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OFFERED DURING 1941-42 


201. History of English Literature.—Course intended for students preparing for the pre- 
liminary informational examination for the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. C., Summer (or 
4C. either Term), 1:30, Bonp. Given asa single course running through the year, $C. each 
quarter, Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, LANDA. 


202. History of American Literature.—Course intended for students preparing for the 
preliminary informational examination for the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. Autumn, 
1:30, Brar; Winter, 9:00, WILT. 

203. Literary Criticism.—aA study of the most common methods of approach to litera- 
ture and the principles involved in each. Prerequisite: Divisional status. Winter, 10:00; 
Spring, 9:00; MACLEAN. 

204. Exercises in Practical Criticism: Poetry.—~Autumn, 10:00, MACLEAN. 

209. Literary Masterpieces.—C., Summer (or }C. either Term), 10:00, WILDER. 


237. Shakespeare.-Autumn, 1:30, BENTLEY; Winter, 11:00, WARREN. 
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238. Bacon, Browne, and Hobbes.—~Analysis and interpretation of texts. Autumn, 
11:00, DarcHEs. 


239. The Renaissance Lyric.—Spring, 1:30, MACLEAN. 

242. Milton, Dryden, and Pope.—Winter, 10:00, FRIEDMAN. 

246. Jonathan Swift and His Group.—Autumn, 2:30, LANDA. 

248. Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne.—-Autumn, 2:30, BOND. 

254A. Thackeray and Dickens.—Spring, 2:30, LANDA. 

255. Literature of Social Discussion in England, 1800-1860.—Discussion and interpre- 
tation of representative texts. Open to graduate students interested in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Winter, 1:30, MAcLEAN. 

259. Robert Browning.-—Autumn, 1:30, MACLEAN. 

263. Twentieth-Century English and American Drama.—C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), 8:00, OHARA. 

274. The American Novel: Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Clemens, James, and Others.— 
Lectures and discussions of texts. Winter, 2:30, BLAIR. 

282. English Composition.—Advanced composition: narration. Prerequisite: Divi- 
sional status. C. Summer (or $C. First Term), 11:00, WrtprER; Winter, 1:30, Graso. 

282A. Conferences on Creative Writing.—Designed only for students desiring criticism 
on work already done. Summer, hours to be arranged, WILDER. 

288. Dramatic Writing.—Winter, 11:00, O'Hara. 

289. Dramatic Interpretation.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00; Spring, 11:00; 
O'HARA. 

296. Introduction to the Teaching of English.—A survey of the materials and methods 
of teaching English in junior and senior high schools. Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, or 
equivalent, and extended specialization in English. C. Summer, 10:00, ANDERSON; Au- 
tumn, 11:00, GORDON. 

297. Apprentice Teaching in English in Secondary Schools.—Prerequisite: English 296 
or 396 and consent of instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, GORDON. 

301. Introduction to the Methods of Literary Study.—General course for candidates for 
the Master’s degree in English. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 
Faust; Autumn, 2:30, BLAI. 

Literature 301, 302, 303. Classics of European Criticism.—Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor. C. each quarter. Autumn, Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, and two other hours 
to be arranged, CRANE, KEAST. 

304. Problems in Practical Criticism.--Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, CRANE. 

305. The Technical Evolution of English Fiction —Autumn, 1:30, GRABO. 

313. English Grammar, Analytical and Historical.—Spring, 11:00, Faust. 

315. Old English: Beginning Course.—-Elementary grammar and prose translation. 
Autumn, 10:00, Fausr. . 

316. Early Middle English—Emerson’s Reader. Special attention given to the gram- 
matical development of the language and dialectology. Prerequisite: English 315, 330. 
C. Summer, 9:00, Crow; Winter, 10:00, HULBERT. 

317. Middle English Dialects.—Spring, 11:00, HULBERT. 

321. Problems in English Literary History before the Norman Conquest.—Winter, 
2:30, Cross. 

322. Old English Poetry.—-A study of the poetical and metrical, as well as the linguistic, 
characteristics of Old English poetry. Prerequisite: English 315. Winter, 11:00, FAUST. 

323. “Beowulf.”—Reading of the text and examination of some of the problems con- 
nected with the poem. Prerequisite: English 322. Spring, 10:00, HULBERT. 

325. Problems in English Literary History, 1066—1500.—Spring, 2:30, Cross. 

327. Celtic Romance and European Literature.—A course especially designed to Jay the 
foundation for investigation in the relations of Celtic literature to medieval romance, the 
Romantic movement during the eighteenth century, and the so-called modern Celtic 
Renaissance. Extensive reading of Celtic romances in translation; lectures; reports. Au- 
tumn, 2:30, Cross. 


329A. “Piers Plowman.” —Winter, 11:00, HULBERT. 
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330. Chaucer: “The Canterbury Tales.’*—An introductory course for students having 
no previous training in Middle English. C. Summer (or $C. First Term), 8:00, Crow; Au- 
tumn, 11:00, HULBERT. 

332A. Elizabethan Prose, 1558-1603.—Autumn, 9:00, ALBRIGHT. 

334. Stuart Drama.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 8:00, Benrrey; Winter, 9:00, 
ALBRIGHT. 

336. Spenser.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 10:00; Autumn, 11:00; ALBRIGHT. 

337. The Life and Works of Shakespeare.—Prerequisite: 1 course in Shakespeare. C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, BENTLEY; Winter, 11:00, ALBRIGHT. 

338. Ben Jonson.—C., Summer (or 3C. First Term), 11:00, ArBricur. 

338A. Beaumont and Fletcher.—Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, BENTLEY. 

339. Donne and the Metaphysical Poets.—Autumn, 1:30, WILLIAMSON. 

340. Milton.—Winter, 1:30, WILLIAMSON. 

341, Masters of Seventeenth-Century Prose.—Winter, 2:30, WILLIAMSON. 

342. John Dryden and His Precursors.—Spring, 1:30, WILLIAMSON. 

344. Addison and Steele.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 2:30, BOND. 

346, Congreve and the Comedy of His Time.—Spring, 8:00, WILT. 

347. Pope.—Autumn, 11:00, Bonp. 

347B. Oliver Goldsmith.—Spring, 9:00, FRIEDMAN. 

348. Literature and the History of Ideas in England, 1740~-1800.—-Lectures and inter- 


pretations of texts. Designed to give training in the analysis of ideas and to lay a founda- 
tion for research in eighteenth-century literature. Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Crane. 


349. Robert Burns and His Predecessors.—Winter, 1:30, DAICHEs. 

350A. Paine, Burke, and Their Contemporaries.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), W., 
F., 3:30-5:30, Faust. 

352. Samuel Taylor Coleridge.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 2:30, ZABEL. 

352A. The Poetry of the Romantic Movement: Readings and Discussions.—Winter, 
2:30, GRABO. 

353. Shelley—Autumn, 2:30, GRABO. 

355A. Victorian Poetry: Readings and Discussions.—Spring, 10:00, GRABO. 

360. Social Questions in English Literature during the Victorian Period.—Spring, 
11:00, GRABO. 

361. English Literature since 1900.—-Spring, 10:00, DAIcHEs. 

365. T. S. Eliot.—Autumn, 2:30, WILLIAMSON. 

366. Twentieth-Centery Criticism.—C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), Tu., Th., 3:30- 
5:30, ZABEL. 

374. Benjamin Franklin.—Autumn, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Faust. 

377. The Cambridge Group.—Spring, 2:30, BLAIR. 

378. Herman Melville.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 10:00, Wirt. 

379. Foundations of Transcendentalism.— Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Faust. 

380A. Edgar Allan Poe,—Spring, 9:00, WILT. 

391. Eugene O’ Neili—-C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 9:00; Winter, 10:00; Wirz. 

396. The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools.—An advanced course for experi- 
enced teachers of English. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, ANDERSON. 

397. Apprentice Teaching in English in Junior Colleges.—Prerequisite: Education 201, 
210, and English 296. Spring, hours to be arranged, GORDON, 

401. Introduction to Research in English Literature: Bibliography and Historical Meth- 
od.—General course for candidates for the Ph.D. in English. Course running through two 
quarters. Autumn, Winter, M., 10:00-12:00, Cross, Kast. 

411. Research in English Linguistics —Summer, hours to be arranged, Crow; Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, HULBERT. 

418. Old Irish—-Autumn, hours to be arranged, Cross. 

419, Middle Irish——Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Cross. 

421. Research in the Literature of Medieval England.—Hours to be arranged. Summer, 
Crow; Autumn, Winter, Spring, Cross. 
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428. Metrical Romances.—A course in the investigation of problems in the romances. 
Winter, Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Cross. 

430. Studies in Chaucer.—Autumn, 10:00, HULBERT. 

431. Research in English Literature, 1550-1660.—Hours to be arranged. Summer, 
ALBRIGHT, BENTLEY; Autumn, ALBRIGHT, BENTLEY, WILLIAMSON; Winter, ALBRIGHT, 
WILLIAMSON; Spring, WILLIAMSON. 

434. Seventeenth-Century Seminar.—Studies in the literary and intellectual back- 
ground of selected writers. Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, WILLIAMSON. l 

441. Research in English Literature, 1660-1800.—-Hours to be arranged. Summer, 
Faust; Autumn, Winter, Spring, CRANE, WILLIAMSON. 

451. Research in English Literature, 1800-1900.—Hours to be arranged. Summer, 
ZABEL; Autumn, Winter, Spring, GRABO. 

461. Research in English Literature since 1900.—Hours to be arranged, Summer, 
ZABEL; Autumn, Winter, Spring, DAICHES. 

466. Research in American Literature—Hours to be arranged. Summer, WILT, FAUST; 
Autumn, Brarr, Faust; Winter, Spring, Witt, BLAIR, FAUST. 

475. Seminar: Problems in Colonial Literature.—Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, Faust. 


479. Seminar: Mark Twain.—Spring, 1:30, BLAIR. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


HELENA MARGARET GAMER, Acting Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures. 


JOHN GOTTHOLD KuUNSTMANN, c.r.m., PH.D., Associate Professor of German. 

GEORGE JOHN TEN Hoor, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

HELENA MARGARET Gamer, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of German; Departmental 
Counselor; Counselor for Prospective Teachers. 

Orro JOLLE MATTHIAS JOLLES, Pa.D., Instructor in German; Departmental Examiner. 

ANDRÉ von Gronicka, A.M., Instructor in German. 

Nizs W. Oxsson, A.M., Assistant in Scandinavian. 


Francis ASBURY Woop, Px.D., L.H.D., Professor Emeritus of Germanic Philology. 

MARTIN SCHÜTZE, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of German Literature. 

CHESTER NATHAN GouLp, Pa.D., Associate Professor Emeritus of German and Scandi- 
navian Literature. 

ELLA ELIZABETE RUEBHAUSEN, Pu.D., Assistant Professor Emeritus of German in the 
College. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy purposes to train good teach- 
ers of the German and Scandinavian (primarily Swedish and Icelandic) languages and liter- 
atures and to produce good research scholars in this general field. On the levels of advance- 
ment indicated by the three degrees, the courses are designed to develop several kinds of 
competence. In the first place, the student should have a mastery of at least one Germanic 
language other than English: this includes a thorough acquaintance with the grammar of 
this language; an acceptable pronunciation; the ability to read, speak, and write the lan- 
guage well, and to understand it when it is spoken. In the second place, the student should 
be conversant with the historical development of the various Germanic literatures; he must 
have an understanding of the relationship between the various Germanic languages and 
dialects and of their place in the Indo-European family of languages. In order to appreciate 
and interpret a piece of literature, as to its place in the national culture and in human civili- 
zation, the student must have a knowledge of its religious, philosophical, social, artistic, and 
folkloristic background, and a knowledge of literary forms and of literary criticism. In the 
third place, the student must be familiar with the technique of independent research; for 
this, he must have some command of bibliography and textual criticism and must be able 
to read languages (outside of his field of specialization) which contain source material or 
scientific publications in his field. 

The attention of students preparing for the several degrees is called to the general regu- 
lations of the Division of the Humanities (see pp. 132-34). 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examinations for the degree of Master of Arts are stated on pages 133-34 of these 
Announcements. 
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i. For a student who does not have the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Departmental require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts include: 
A. Prerequisite: All candidates under this heading, as well as those under heading IT 


H. 


F. 


(below) who have not passed the comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago with a grade of C or above, are required to pass 
during their first quarter of residence a qualifying test in a modern Germanic litera- 
ture other than English and in the writing and speaking of a Germanic language 
other than English. Deficiencies which this qualifying test may reveal must be met 
before admission to the comprehensive examination. 


. A thorough knowledge of some Germanic language other than English. This knowl- 


edge is tested by quarterly oral and written examinations conducted by the Depart- 
mental Examiner. 


. The passing of a reading examination in French. 
. The passing of a comprehensive examination over two of the following five fields, 


in a combination to be arranged with the Chairman of the Department, and over 

a related field. One of these examinations is given in English and the other in an- 

other Germanic language chosen by the candidate. The two examinations, each 

three hours in length, cannot be taken separately, and a failure in one necessitates 
repetition of both examinations. Only one repetition is permitted. The compre- 
hensive examination must be passed at least two months before the convocation at 
which the candidate expects to take the degree. It is given at the same times as the 

Doctor’s examinations listed below. The five fields are: 

1. Modern German literature —Outline knowledge of the history of German litera- 
ture since 1750 and acquaintance with the principal works of this period. 

2. Older German literature—Outline knowledge of the history of German literature 
to 1750 and acquaintance with the principal works of this period. 

3. Scandinavian.—Reading knowledge of a Scandinavian language and outline 
knowledge of Scandinavian literature. 

4. a) German folklore—Familiarity with typical material in folk songs, folk tales, 
mythology, customs, antiquities, and popular tradition, and with working meth- 
ods used in the study of such material. Or: b) Medieval Latin literature.—Reading 
knowledge of medieval Latin and acquaintance with ‘the most important works 
that have a bearing on German Literature. 

5. History of a Germanic language other than Englisk—Outline knowledge of the 
history and relationships of the Germanic language chosen. 


. Adissertation. The date within each quarter when the completed and approved dis- 


sertation must be deposited at the Dissertation Desk in the office of the Dean of 
students, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 206, is rigidly fixed. Three weeks before the 
date of depositing the dissertation at the Dissertation Desk, it must be presented to 
the Chairman of the Department. 

A final oral examination which is designed to test the student’s knowledge of the 
subject on which he has written his dissertation. 


The Departmental requirements for students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
are the same as those stated in B-F under I above except that the examination over 
the related field (see D above) is not required. The attention of students who have not 
passed the comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago with a grade of C or above is called to A under I above. 


The courses offered by the Department are designed to acquaint the student with the 


methods and results of Germanic studies and to prepare advanced students to carry on in- 
dependent research. They are calculated to help the student achieve the competences test- 
ed in the comprehensive examination, but no course is specifically required, except that stu- 
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dents who intend to teach must include certain prescribed courses in their program, in order 
to meet state and regional requirements for certificates. Such students should consult the 
Departmental Counselor concerning these special requirements. They should also read the 
University bulletin entitled The Preparation of Teachers. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, attention of prospective candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree is hereby called to the following statements: no one course or combination of 
courses constitutes sole preparation for any of the fields of the comprehensive examination; 
independent work on the part of the student must supplement mere course work. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Divisionai requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 
The Departmental requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts include: 

1. Prerequisites. In German, training equivalent to two years of college work is offered in 
Courses 101-6 in this Department. In Scandinavian, training equivalent to that offered 
in Courses 201~2 in this Department. 

2. The comprehensive examination for the Bachelor’s degree is set for approximately 
twelve hours of written work and an oral test of one-half hour. This examination has the 
following parts: 


Hours 
g) Compos GON: 2225. caciw aarecseadada aad eeneeets Pen a r a a 4 
Nore.—Failure in Composition constitutes failure in the comprehensive examination. 
b) Survey of the history of literature and the chief works of literature........ 4 
c) Geography and culture of German-speaking countries..................-- 1 


d) An allied field defined as follows: work equivalent to 3 quarter-courses at the 
Divisional level. Of this work, the equivalent of 1 Divisional course in the his- 
tory of Germany since 1740 is prescribed. Work equivalent to 2 quarter- 
courses at the Divisional level may be chosen from any one or two of the fol- 
lowing subjects: History of Western Europe, ca. A.D. 370-1789; History of 
Philosophy from Leibnitz to the Present; History of European Art; History of 
Music; History of English, French, Italian, or Spanish Literature. 





(1) Allied field: history of Germany from 1740........... 0.0. eee eens i 
(2) Allied field: equivalent of 2 quarter-courses....0........0 00.0 cece eee 2 
ey Oral (est eo Sided 8 Oe ah Soe NER ear wae tet Gada e E 4 
124 


Bibliographies and reading lists covering the field of the comprehensive examination, as 
well as copies of comprehensive examinations previously administered, may be obtained’ 
from the Departmental Counselor. 

Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree who wish to teach should also pass examinations 
in the teaching of German (one hour) and/or in German phonetics and phonology (one 
hour). These examinations must be taken at the time of the comprehensive examination 
for the Bachelor’s degree. They are then a part of the comprehensive examination. 

A candidate for the Bachelor’s degree in German who enters the Division with the equiv- 
alent of two years’ training in German (Germanics 101-6) normally takes the following 
courses: Germanics 210, 212, 230, 231; 5 or more genre, movement, or period courses; 2 
selected courses in the allied field on which he will be examined; and Germanics 211 (His- 
tory of Germany since 1740). The Departmental Counselor suggests thé necessary adjust- 
ments in the foregoing program for candidates who enter the Division with more or less 
than the equivalent of two years of college training in German. 

Students who desire to work for the Bachelor’s degree in a Scandinavian language or 
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- a combination of German and a Scandinavian language or literature, may arrange special 
programs to that end under the guidance and with the approval of the Departmental Coun- 
selor. 

Students who desire to work for the Bachelor’s degree in an interdepartmental field in- 
volving German or a Scandinavian language will arrange a program of work under the 
guidance of a Divisional committee according to the regulations of the Division (see pp. 
218-19. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, dissertation, 
and examinations for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are stated on page 134 of 
these Announcements. 


The Departmental requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are: 


1. Thorough knowledge of the language of specialization. This knowledge is tested by quar- 
terly oral and written examinations conducted by the Departmental Examiner. 

2. Reading knowledge of a Scandinavian language. The demonstration of a reading power 
in a Scandinavian language is part of the comprehensive examination for the Doctor’s 
degree. 

3. The ability to write clear, correct English. 

4, The dissertation in completed form must be in the hands of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment before the tenth day of the quarter in which the candidate wishes to receive the degree. 

5. The final oral examination deals with the special field in which the candidate has written 
his dissertation and is designed to test his knowledge, his expertness in the methods of 
his field, and his ability to carry on‘independent research. 


The comprehensive examination for the Doctor’s degree is a written examination in the 
five fields outlined on page 167. The examination for each field is set for three hours. One 
of the five examinations must be written in a Germanic language other than English. This 
examination in five fields cannot be taken piecemeal, and a failure in one field necessitates 
repetition of the entire examination. Only one repetition is permitted. The comprehensive 
examination must be passed at least eight months prior to the convocation at which the 
candidate wishes to receive the degree. These examinations are given the second week of 
the Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring quarters, and next to the last week of the Sum- 
mer Quarter. ; 

In planning their programs for the Doctor’s degree, students should seek the advice of 
the Chairman. of the Department. 

Attention of prospective candidates for the Doctor’s degree is hereby called to the warn- 
ing addressed to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts at the end of the section de- 

cribing the Master’s degree. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Master’s candidates who are interested in obtaining secondary-school or junior-college 
certificates should secure from the Departmental Counselor the Announcements entitled 
The Preparation of Teachers. The Departmental Counselor, Miss Gamer, assists students 
in selecting appropriate programs of.study. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


The Germanics Club, an organization of graduate students, discusses current periodicals. 

The Scandinavian Club is maintained by instructors and students interested in Scandi- 
navian literature and culture of the old or the modern period. 

Die deutsche Gesellschaft is an organization of undergraduate and graduate students un- 
der the leadership of a member of the Germanic Department. Its purpose is to arouse and 
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sustain interest in the German language as a vehicle of oral expression. Membership, open 
to those who have already made some progress in the language, while it entitles the student 
to no extra academic credit, supplements the regular class work. 


STUDENT AIDS 


Appropriations are made annually from the general funds of the University for the 
maintenance of fellowships and scholarships (see pp. 16-27). In addition, the Department 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures has available two assistantships for service in the 


reading of language examinations. Appointments to assistantships are in general limited . 


to students whose qualifications are personally known to the members of the Department. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 

Courses in the 200 group are primarily for students who have been admitted to the Divi- 
sion and are preparing for the compreheiisive examination for the Bachelor’s degree. 

Candidates for the Master’s degree ordinarily choose courses in the 300 group, while 
candidates for the Doctor’s degrée choose courses in the 300 and 400 groups. Properly qual- 
ified candidates for the Bachelor’s degree may register in courses in the 300 group. Candi- 
dates for the Master’s and Doctor’s degree may pursue courses in the 200 group and are 
urged to do so when these courses fulfil their particular needs. 

The following courses stress speaking and writing: German 212, 230, 231; Swedish 201, 
202; Dutch 207, 208, 209. In addition, a number of courses are conducted in German and 
demand work in German composition (oral and written). 

Courses 210 and 211 serve as introduction to the geography and culture of German- 
speaking countries and the history of Germany since Frederick the Great. Scandinavian 
literature is represented by Course 205. 

The following are linguistic courses: 302, 303, 313. 

Courses 319 and 320 are courses in the Teaching of German. They are required of stu- 
dents who wish to be recommended by the Departinent for teaching positions, and of stu- 
dents who wish to qualify for the secondary-school or junior college certificates. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For description of these courses see p. 49. 


101. Elementary German. 

101G. German for Reading Requirements. 
102. Elementary German. 

103. Intermediate German. 

104. Intermediate German. 

105. Advanced German. 

106. Advanced German. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


210. Deutsches Land und Leben.—Autumn, 11:00, JOLLES. 

211. History of Germany from 1740 to the Present Time.—Winter, 11:00, JOLLES 
212. German Grammar.—Autumn, 1:30, GAMER. 

217. Lessing und seine Zeit—Summer, 8:00, JOLLEs. 

219. Die deutsche Romantik.—Summer, 11:00, JOLLES. 


220. Das moderne deutsche Drama von 1880 bis zur Gegenwart.—Winter, 3:30, von 
GRONICKA. 


221. Survey of German Literature to 1750.—Winter, 1:30, GAMER. 
227. Die deutsche Novelle im XIX. Jahrhundert.— Spring, 3:30, von GRONICKA. 


4 
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230. German Composition.—Winter, 2:30, TEN HOOR. 
235A. Conversational German.—Summer, 2:30, GAMER; Spring, 2:30, 
239. Herder und Sturm und Drang.—Autumn, 2:30, TEN HOOR. 


300A, B. Aufsätze und Sprechiibungen.—For candidates for the Master’s or Doctor’s 
degree. Prerequisite: German 230, 231, or equivalent. Autumn, 1:30, JoLLEs; Winter, 2:30, 











302. History of the German Language.—Spring, 1:30, 

304. Old High German.—Winter, 1:30, 

319. The Teaching of German.—-Aims, materials, method in secondary school and col- 
lege. Prerequisite: German 212 and 230, and consent of instructor. Summer, 3:30, 
GAMER. 

320. Apprentice Teaching: High School. -—Open to registrants in German 319. Class- 
room observations and supervised teaching in co-operating city schools. Registrants may 
take only two other courses (including 319) must spend as much as two hours daily at the 
school, and must confer weekly with the instructor. Students wishing to do apprentice 
teaching should make arrangements with the instructor before the middle of the Spring 
Quarter. Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, German 212 and 230 or equivalent, and 
consent of instructor, Autumn, one group meeting each week; hour to be arranged, GAMER. 

331. Survey of German Literature from 1800-1850.—Autumn, 3:30, VON GRONICKA, 

336. Medieval Latin Drama: Origin and Development from Hrotsvit to the Humanistic 
Drama.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of Latin. Winter, 11:00, Gamer. 

343. Folksong.—Summer, 9:00, KuNSTMANN. 

351. Survey of Germanic Literature to 1400.—Spring, 9:00, KuNSTMANN. 

352. Das Nibelungénlied: A Literary and Folkloristic Interpretation. Prerequisite: 
Elementary knowledge of Middle High German. Spring, 10:00, KunsrMann, 

353. German Literature, 1400~1600.—Summer, 10:00, KUNSTMANN. 

354. German Literature, 1600~1700.—Autumn, 9:00, KUNSTMANN. 

355. Bibliography and Methods of German Literary History—Autumn, 10:00, KUNST- 
MANN. 

382. Der junge Goethe.—Summer, 12:30; Winter, 9:00; JOLLES. 

386. History of Literary Criticism from Opitz to Lessing.—Winter, 10:00, JOLLES. 

392. Readings in Middle High German Literature.—Intensive and extensive reading of 
- Middle High German texts. Prerequisite: Elementary knowledge of Middle High German. 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term). 2:30, . 

395. Thomas Mann und die moderne Prosa.—Spring, 11:00, von GRONTCKA. 
430. Thesis Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 








SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


201. Elementary Swedish.—Autumn, 9:00, OLSSON. 
202. Intermediate Swedish.—Winter, 9:00, OLSSON. 
205. Survey of Scandinavian Literature.—Spring, 8:00, OLSSON. 
312. Icelandic.—Summer, 1:30, 





DUTCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


207. Elementary Dutch.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
208. Intermediate Dutch.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
209. Dutch Literature.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


Attention is called to courses 301, 302, 303 offered by the Group Committee on Litera- 
ture (see p. 218). 


THE DEPARTMENT OF GREEK LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


(See The Classics, p. 145) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Louis GOTTSCHALK, Chairman of the Department of History. 
FRANCES ELMA GILLESPIE, Secretary of the Department. 


BERNADOTTE Everty Scumitt, M.A. (Oxon.), Pa.D., Andrew MacLeish Distinguished 
Service Professor of Modern History. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNar, Pu.D., Litr.D., Professor of Far Eastern History and 
Institutions. 

ALBERT TEN Eyck OLMSTEAD, Pa.D., Professor of Ancient History. 

AVERY ODELLE CRAVEN, PH.D., LL.D., Professor of American History. 

SAMUEL NortHup HARPER, A.B., Professor of Russian Language and Institutions. 

CARL FREDERICK Huts, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Ancient History. 

Jonn Tuomas MCNEILL, PH.D., Professor of the History of European Christianity. 

Louis GOTTSCHALK, PH.D., Professor of Modern History. 

James FRED Rippy, P.D., Professor of American History. 

Josan Urre Ner, Pu.D., Professor of Economic History. 

ARTHUR PEARSON SCOTT, PH.D., Associate Professor of Modern History. 

EINar JORANSON, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Medieval History. 

Bessre Louise Pierce, PH.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

JAKOB AALL OLTESON LARSEN, Px.D., Associate Professor of Ancient History. 

Wiirram Tuomas Hutcuison, Pu.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

Frances ELMA GILLESPIE, PH.D., Associate Professor of English History; Counselor for 
Prospective Teachers. 

WILBUR KITCHENER JORDAN, PH.D., Associate Professor of English History. 

James Lea Cate, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Medieval History. 

HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Chinese Literature and Institu- 
tions. 

S. WILLIAM HALPERIN, PH.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Hucu MARSHALL Cork, Px.D., Instructor in History. 

WALDO H. DUBBERSTEIN, P#.D., Instructor in Oriental History in University College. 

Tuomas WALTER JonNsON, A.M., Instructor in History in University College. 


WARNER F. Wooprrnc, Pu.D., Professor of History, Ohio State University; Visiting Pro- 
fessor of English History (Summer, 1941). 

Quirinus Breen, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History, University of Oregon; Visiting 
Assistant Professor of Church History (Summer, 1941). 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLaucuuiin, LL.B., A.M., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Ameri- 
can Flistory. : 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of American History. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Modern History. 


Convers READ, Px.D., Professor of English History, University of Pennsylvania; Non- 
resident Professor of History. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


James WARREN RABUN, A.M., Catherine Cleveland Fellow. 
TARRY ROBERT STEVENS, A.M., Cleo Hearon Fellow. 


* Also a department in the Division of the Social Sciences. 
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Joan Epwin Face, A.M., Henry Milton Wolf Fellow. 
LAURENCE Kavicu Bordy, A.M. 

LAURENCE Ler Howe, A.M. 

Henry Rate WINKLER, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Instruction in the Department of History is designed to present the main aspects of the 
rise and development of civilization. Though the Department emphasizes political and 
social history, it also deals with economic, religious, diplomatic, and cultural phases. Other 
' departments in the University also offer instruction in the economic, religious, diplomatic, 
and cultural phases of history, and the student of history is urged to become familiar with 
their offerings. The aim of the Department is to enable students to read historical litera- 
ture, both primary and secondary, critically, and to write historical papers according to 
approved and rigorous standards of method and style. To achieve that aim, the Depart- 
ment endeavors to furnish the student with (1) knowledge of the salient events, characters, 
and developments of history, and their geographical environments; (2) acquaintance with 
the historians of the various fields of history and with the great repositories of historical 
materials; (3) critical ability to test and evaluate the conflicting theses of authorities and 
schools of thought in the various fields of history; (4) ability to analyze primary historical 
materials for particular details; (5) competence in assembling particulars and weaving them 
into a well-written narrative; and (6) a capacity for critical examination of interpretative 
and speculative literature on the nature of history. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. 


I. For students who do not have the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the Departmental require- 
ments follow: 

A. A written qualifying test covering three divisions of history and an allied topic as 
defined on page 174, sections A and B. 

B. Laboratory training in historical method. Satisfactory completion of the work as- 
signed in History 301 or 302 will meet this requirement. 

C. During the last quarter of residence the candidate takes a written examination on 
each of two fields of history. The fields are defined below in the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree. The examinations may require the writing of essays, brief identifica- 
tions, maps, charts, historiographical and bibliographical discussions, “objective” 
tests, analysis, synthesis and comparison of documents, or any other device which 
the examiner selects to determine the student’s memory of salient facts, acquaint- 
ance with historical literature, critical ability, powers of historical analysis and 
synthesis, and interpretative and speculative capacities. These examinations will be 
accepted also as fulfilling the requirements of the qualifying test for the Ph.D. de- 
gree if the examiners and the Department agree that the student has shown the re- 
quired ability. Copies of previous examination questions can be secured from the 
secretary of the Department. 

D. Candidates must present an acceptable dissertation based on research of at least a 
semi-independent character. For other instructions on this point students are re- 
ferred to the Oficial Manual for Students. Candidates should select the subjects of 
their dissertations as early as possible. The dissertation subject must have the ap- 
proval of a member of the Departmental staff and be recorded by the secretary of the 
Department. The candidate is expected to submit a typewritten copy of the dis- 
sertation at least two months before his examination. Dissertations must be accept- 
ed by the Department before examinations may be taken. 
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IT. For students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the Departmental requirements 
are the same as those stated in I, above, with the exception that two years of under- 
graduate history (or the equivalent) will be accepted in lieu of the written qualifying 
test. 


Students who plan to take the degree of Master of Arts in History should consult the De- 
partmental Counselor concerning their programs of study. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 


The Departmental requirements for the degree in History are: 

A. A comprehensive examination in three of the five following divisions of history: 
a) The Ancient Mediterranean World: Courses numbered 210-13. 

b) The Middle Ages: Courses numbered 220-23. 
¢) Modern Europe: 3 courses in chronological sequence chosen from Courses 231, 233, 
235, and 238. 
d) History of England: Courses 261, 262, 263. 
e) The United States: Courses 271, 281, 291. 
B. A sequence of 3 courses in one of the following allied topics: 
History of Ancient Art (Art 251, 252, 253). 
History of Medieval Art (Art 261, 262, 263). 
History of Renaissance Art (Art 270, 271, 274). 
History of Post-Renaissance Art (Art 275, 276, 281). 
English Literature, 1550-1832 (English 231, 241, 251). 
American Literature (English 202 and two other courses in American literature). 
German Literature and Culture (German 210, 214, 221). 
Second-Year Greek (Greek 204, 205, 206). 
Greek Tragedy (Greek 335, 336, 353). 
Fifth-Century Greek Historians and Comedy (Greek 314, 318, 355). 
Latin Literature (Latin 201, 202, and any other course in-classical Latin literature). 
New Testament Literature (New Testament 301, 308, 310). 
Philosophy (Philosophy 101, 102, 103). 
French Literature (French 207, 208, 209). 
Italian Literature (Italian 252, 262, 263). 
Spanish Literature (Spanish 240, 281, 282). 

C. Before a student registers for the Bachelor’s examination he must satisfy the Depart- 
ment of his ability to present historical material in acceptable written form by submit- 
ting one paper for each of the divisions of history in which he expects to be examined. 
The papers are not to be considered as theses: they need not be long, nor must they al- 
ways be written from the original sources, but they should exhibit some acquaintance 
with the ordinary canons of historical evidence, a proper documentation, and a reason- 
ably accurate and effective style. 

D. History 201 (urged but not required). 


Program of work. —It is desirable for students entering the Division of the Humanities 
with the intention of specializing in history to have had the survey courses in the Human- 
ities and the Social Sciences in the College, or their equivalent. Work for the A.B. degree 
and for higher degrees may be integrated, since two of the fields offered for the A.B. degree 
may also be offered, wholly or in part, for the A.M. degree, and the examination for the lat- 
ter also satisfies the requirements for two of the five fields for the Ph.D. degree if it shows 
a sufficiently high quality. The student’s program of study should include three of the five 
divisions of history listed above, a course in historical method (201) and work in an allied 
field. Courses are provided which aid in preparation for examination in all divisions. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, the disserta- 
tion, and examinations are stated on page 134 of these Aznousncements.* 

The Departmental requirements are: 

1. A qualifying examination—A candidate for the Doctor’s degree must offer a program 
of study in five fields, of which (unless special arrangement has been made with the Depart- 
ment) at least four must be in history and one may be in a related discipline. Among the re- 
lated disciplines attention is particularly called to economic history, church history, inter- 
national relations, political theory, philosophy, and the several national literatures. A stu- 
dent’s program must be a logical and reasonable one and be approved by a committee of 
three members of the Department who will be appointed to superintend the work of the 
candidate as soon as a qualifying test has been taken with results satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment. Students should consult the members of their committees from time to time regard- 
ing the progress of their work. 

The qualifying test involves the following procedure. Normally before the beginning of 
the fourth yeart of work in the Division the student shall submit a report or paper to a 
member of the Department whom the student, with the consent of the Departmental Ad- 
viser, shall select, and shall obtain approval of it as evidence of the student’s ability to do 
independent research; and, by means of a written examination on each of two fields of his- 
tory selected from the list enumerated below, he shall satisfy the Department of his fitness 
for advanced graduate work. This examination is the equivalent of the written examination 
for the A.M. degree and is described above (p. 173). The evidence of research and the writ- 
ten examination together constitute a qualifying test, and the student, except in extenuat- 
ing circumstances, is expected not to continue as a candidate if the examiners and the De- 
partment agree that he has not shown the required ability. : 

2. Required courses All candidates for the doctorate are required to have the experi- 
ence in historical method, bibliography, historiography, interpretation, and critical specu- 
lation represented by History 301 or 302, History 406, 407, 408, 409, or 410, and three semi- 
nars, or their equivalents. 

3. A preliminary oral examination.—By passing the qualifying test the candidate will 
have satisfactorily met the requirements of the Department for the Doctor’s degree so far 
as two of the required five fields are concerned. In a quarter subsequent to that in which the 
qualifying test is given, but normally after another year of study, the candidate is required 
to take a two-hour preliminary oral examination on three other fields. Of these fields (un- 
less special arrangement has been made with the Department) at least two must be in his- 
tory and one may be in a related discipline. 

Candidates who enter with the Master’s degree from another institution take examina- 
tions in five fields, of which (except by special arrangement) at least four must be in history, 
and one may be in a related discipline. The examination in two of those fields is a written 
one and is presumably upon the fields, as defined below by the Department, which most 
closely correspond to the work done elsewhere for the Master’s degree. This examination 
may be taken at the end of any quarter of the candidate’s first year of residence in the Uni- 
versity when the Master’s examinations are given. The other three fields, of which (except 
by special arrangement) at least two are likewise chosen from the list given below, are the 
subject of the two-hour preliminary oral examination. This examination should be taken 
normally by the beginning of the candidate’s second year of residence in the University. 


* Beyond the Divisional requirements in French and German each candidate is expected to have such knowl- 
edge of the language or languages in which the chief sources of his special field of study are written as may be 
necessary to use those sources independently. 

A candidate with the Master’s degree from another institution must pass one language examination not later 
than the first opportunity afforded during the second quarter of work in the University of Chicago, and the sec- 
ond language examination not later than the first opportunity afforded during the third quarter of work in the 

niversity. 


t Exceptional students may be able to meet this requirement earlier, 
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The preliminary general examinations, written and oral, must be taken to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department before the candidate’s dissertation is submitted and must precede 
the final examination by at least eight months. A student is not recommended to the Divi- 
sion as a candidate for the Doctor’s degree until these requirements have been met. 

4. The final examination.—Upon the satisfactory completion of the dissertation, the 
candidate is required to take a two-hour final oral examination. This examination is de- 
signed to bring out the student’s critical ability and reasoning power; it is based on the dis- 
sertation, its historical setting, and the conflicts of theses and philosophies involved; also on 
historical method and the bibliography and historiography of the general division of history 
in which the dissertation lies. One week before the final oral examination the candidate 
files eight copies of an analysis of the dissertation with the secretary of the Department. 

5. Dissertatton.—The dissertation submitted for the Doctor’s degree, besides conforming 
to the general requirements of the Division (p. 134), must show (a) a thorough mastery of 
the original sources of information, (b) good literary form (style, composition, clear and cor- 
rect English), (c) a high standard of documentation, in order that all important statements 
of fact may be verified, and (d) an intelligent grasp of the conflicting historical theses and 
philosophies involved. Dissertations not thoroughly prepared in all these respects will not 
be accepted. 

In lieu of the customary type of doctoral dissertation, students may in certain cases be 
permitted to edit, or edit and translate, some historical source. 

6. The fields of history —Examinations, written or oral, in each field presuppose a gen- 
eral knowledge of the political, economic, social, and cultural history of the period under 
discussion both in domestic aspects and in foreign relations; in addition, in the oral exami- 
nation the student may, with the consent of the Departmental Adviser, designate in ad- 
vance one aspect of the field (e.g., constitutional, economic, diplomatic, intellectual) on 
which he is to be questioned more intensively and on a more advanced level. 


The following are the fields of history as defined for the purposes of graduate study: 


1. Ancient oriental history. 

. Greek history. 

. Roman history. 

. History of medieval Europe, 375-1122. 

. History of medieval Europe, 1095-1450. 

. The Renaissance and the Reformation, 1250-1648. 
. English history to 1485, with emphasis on the period after 1066. 
. Far Eastern history prior to 1368. 

. History of Europe, 1600-1815. 

10. History of Europe, 1789-1941. 

11. English history, 1485-1714. 

12. English history, 1688-1941. 

13. The expansion of Europe. 

14. Far Eastern history, 1368—1941. 

15: History of Russia. 

16. History of the United States, 1492-1783. 

17. History of the United States, 1760-1865. 

18. History of the United States, 1850-1941. 

19. Hispanic American history. 


In exceptional cases by vote of the Department additional fields may be defined. 


OO sT aA GH BP & bo 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students interested in preparing to teach history in secondary schools and in junior col- 
leges should secure the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult 
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the Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Associate Professor Gillespie. A course in the 
teaching of history in colleges is offered by a member of the Department whenever a sum- 
cient number of students enrol. 


GRADUATE HISTORY CLUB 


The Graduate History Club, a voluntary organization of instructors and students, meets 
frequently for the reading and discussion of papers and the review of books and journals. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 

Courses in the Department are offered in three groups: 

1. Those in the 200 group, primarily for students seeking the Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, are of a somewhat general nature. 

2. Those in the 300 group present detailed surveys of special phases or periods of history 
and prepare students for research. 

3. Those in the 400 group, for advanced students, are seminars, research and reading 
courses, designed to afford training in methods of historical research and opportunity for 
investigation of unsettled problems. 

All courses include discussion of the historiographical and methodological problems and 
of the questions of interpretation and speculation involved in their subject matters. 

The systematic analysis and discussion of historical periods and problems afforded in 
course work are designed to prepare students for the examinations, but students will find 
it necessary also to pursue independent reading and study. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
PRIMARILY FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


201. An Introduction to the Study of History.—-Autumn, Winter, 3:30, CATE, Core. 

203. Introduction to European Economic History, 1540—1940 (identical with Economics 
222).—Spring, 1:30, NEF. 

210. History of the Ancient Near East.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, 
DUBBERSTEIN, 


211. The Ancient Mediterranean World I: Greece to the Macedonian Era.—C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, LArszn. Autumn, 8:00, LARSEN. 

212. The Ancient Mediterranean World II: Alexander to Caesar.—Winter, 8:00, LAR- 
SEN, 

213. The Ancient Mediterranean World III: The Roman Empire.—Spring, 8:00, 
Huts. 

221. The Early Middle Ages, 400-900.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, 
Cate. Autumn, 10:00, JORANSON. 


222. The Central Period of the Middle Ages, 900-1250.—Winter, 10:00, CATE. 
223. The Later Middle Ages, 1250-1500.—Spring, 10:00, JoRANSON. 
231. Europe in the Age of the Reformation.—Spring, 9:00, COLE. 


233. The Age of the Absolute Monarchy: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
—Autumn, 11:00, COLE. 


235. Europe from 1789 to 1878.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, GOTTSCHALK. 
Winter, 11:00, HALPERIN. 


238. Europe from 1870 to 1920.—Spring, 11:00, HALPERIN. 
240. Russia in the Nineteenth Century——Autumn, 9:00, HARPER. 
242. Europe since 1919.—Autumn, 10:00, HALPERIN. 


248. The Expansion of Europe I: The Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries——Autumn, 
10:00, Scorr. 

249. The Expansion of Europe Il: The Later Nineteenth and the Twentieth Centuries. 
—Winter, 10:00, Scorr. 


261. English History to 1485.—Autumn, 2:30, CATE. 
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262. English History, 1485-1714.——-Winter, 2:30, JORDAN. 

263A, English History, 1714-1832.—-3C. Summer, First Term, 2:30, Wooprinc. 

263B. English History, 1832-1941.—}C. Summer, First Term, 3:30, WOODRING. 

263. English History, 1714-1941.—Spring, 2:30, GILLESPIE. 

271. Topics in the History of the United States to 1789.—Autumn, 1:30, HuTcHin- 
SON. 

281. Topics in the History of the United States, 1789-1865.—-C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), 1:30, JoHNSON. Winter, 1:30, JOHNSON. 

291. Topics in the History of the United States, 1865-1941.—-Spring, 1:30, JOHNSON. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


301. Laboratory Course in Historical Method: Europe.—Autumn, W., FE., 4:30-6:30, 
GOTTSCHALK. 

302. Laboratory Course in Historical Method: The United States.—C. Summer, 8:00, 
HutTcHINson; Winter, M., W., 4:30-6:30, HUTCHINSON. 

303. History of the Ancient Near East I (identical with Oriental History 301).—Pre- 
history and the early kingdoms. Autumn, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

304. History of the Ancient Near East II (identical with Oriental History 302)—The 
oriental empires. Winter, 11:00, OLMsTEAb. 

305. History of the Ancient Near East III (identical with Oriental History 303).—The 
Greco-Roman Orient, the Parthian and Sasanid empires. Spring, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

311. Political Institutions of the Greek City-States——Winter, W., F., 1:30-3:30, LAr- 
SEN. 

314. The Mediterranean World in the Epoch of the Punic Wars.—C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LARSEN. 

318. Government and Life of the Provinces of the Roman Empire.—Autumn, M., W., 
1:30-3:30, LARSEN. 

319. History of Western Monasticism (identical with Church History 326).—-Autumn, 
9:00, McNEItr. 

320. The Germanic Kingdoms and the Carolingian Empire.—-Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30- 
5:30, JORANSON. 

324. The Crusades.—-Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, JoRANSON. 

328. Christianity and the European Nations, A.D. 800-1600 (identical with Church His- 
tory 302).—Winter, 9:00, MCNEILL. 

329A. Medieval Schools.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), W., F., 1:30-3:30, CATE. 
Y 331. Intellectual History of Europe in the Seventeenth Century.—Spring, 9:00, Mc- 

EILL. 

332. French Economic History, 1540 to the Present (identical with Economics 322).— 
Autumn, 1:30, NEF. 

335. The French Revolution, 1789-99.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of French. 
Autumn, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, GOTTSCHALK. 

336. The Continental Reformation (identical with Church History 338).—C., Summer 
(or 4C. either Term), 9:00, BREEN. 

337. France under Napoleon.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of French. C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. either Term), Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, GOTTSCHALK. 

338. Italy since 1815.—Winter, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 

339. The Near-Eastern Question, 1774-1914.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of 
French or German. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), W., F., 3:30-5:30, SCHMITT. 

340. Russia since 1900.— Winter, 9:00, HARPER. 

342. The Political and Diplomatic History of the War of 1914~-18.—Prerequisite: Read- 
ing knowledge of French or German. Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, SCHMITT. 

345, Central Europe, 1648-1786.—Autumn, W., F., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 

347. The Church of Scotland (identical with Church History 328)—Autumn, 10:00, 
McNEILL. 

348. Agriculture, War, and Religion in France and England, 1540-1640 (identical with 
Economics 325).—Autumn, M., W., F., 3:30, NEF. 
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349B. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1870-1941.—-Winter, M., 
W., 1:30-3:30, COLE. 


350. History of Japan Prior to 1500.—Autumn, 10:00, MacNarr. 
351. History of Japan, 1500-1853.--Winter, 10:00, MacNarr. 
352. History of Japan, 1853~1941.—-Spring, 10:00, MAcNarr. 


357. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations Prior to 1800.—Autumn, 11:00, 
MacNarr, 


358. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations, ca. 1800—-1895.—-C., Summer (or 
4C. either Term), 10:00, MacNare. Winter, 11:00, MacNarr. 


359. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations, 1895-1941.—Spring, 11:00, Mac- 
NAIR. 


360. Renaissance Thought in England.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), M., Th., 
4:00-6:00, JORDAN. 


362. The Reformation in England (identical with Church History 342).—Winter, 10:00, 
McNEILL. 


363. English Thought and Culture during the Seventeenth Century.—Autumn, Tu. 
Th., 4:00-6:00, JORDAN. 


365. England and the Industrial Revolution.—Autumn, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 

366. English Social and Economic History, 1830—-1900.—Winter, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 
368. The Political History of Great Britain, 1815~1885.—Spring, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 
372. The United States and Its Dependencies.—Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Scorr. 


375. Constitutional History of the United States, 1607-1815. —C., Summer (or 4C 
either Term), 9:00, HUTCHINSON. 


376. Constitutional History of the United States, 1815-85.—Winter, 8:00, HUTCHIN- 
SON. 


377. The United States Public Domain, 1783—1862.—Autumn, 8:00, HuTcaInson. 

382. History of the United States: The West, 1815-60.—Spring, 9:00, CRAVEN. 

384. History of the United States: The Old South, 1606-1820.— Winter, 10:00, Crav- 
EN. 

385. History of the United States: The Lower South, 1815-50.—Spring, 10:00, 
CRAVEN. 

387. The South and the Civil War.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, CRAVEN. 

388. Reconstruction, North and South, 1860—76.—Autumn, 10:00, Craven. 

390. The American City, 1850~1941.—Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, PIERCE. 


391. The History of the United States, 1865-98.—Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 
PIERCE. 

392. The History of the United States, 1898-1941.-Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 
PIERCE. 

393. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1775-1865.—Autumn, 11:00, Rrepy. 

394. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1865~1941.—Winter, 11:00, Rippy. 


395. The United States in World-Politics——C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, 
Rrepy. 


396. Hispanic America. The Colonial Period.—Autumn, 9:00, Rippy. 


397. Hispanic America. The National Period: South America.—C., Summer (or 3C. 
either Term), 9:00, Rrepy. Winter, 9:00, Ripry. 


399. Hispanic America. The National Period: Mexico and the Caribbean Area.— 
Spring, 11:00, Rrepy. 


SEMINARS 


The prerequisites for all courses numbered from 401 to 499 are registration for an ad- 
vanced degree, the ability to meet the particular requirements of the course, and consent of 
the instructor. 

402. Classics of Historical Writing (identical with Economics 424).—Spring, hours to 
be arranged, NEF, 

405. Reading or Research MEMBERS OF THE STAFF, 
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407. Medieval Historiography and Bibliography.—Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, JORAN- 
SON. 

408. Modern Historiography and Bibliography. — Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, SCHMITT. 

411. Seminar: Problems in the Sources of Greek and Roman History.—Autumn, Win- 
ter, hours to be arranged, LARSEN. 

412. Research in Near Eastern History.—Autumn, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 

413. Research in Near Eastern History.—Winter, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 

414, Research in Near Eastern History.—Spring, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD, 

421. Seminar: Problems in Medieval History.—Winter, M., 3:30-5:30, JORANSON. 


428. History of Church Polity and Discipline (identical with Church History 424).— 
Spring, 10:00, MCNEILL. 


429. Advocates of Church Reform before Luther (identical with Church History 422). — 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, BREEN. 


441. Seminar: Problems in Diplomatic History Preceding the War of 1914-18.—C. 
Summer, Th., 3:30-5:30; Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30; Scusarr. 


443. Seminar: Problems in Diplomatic History since 1919.—Spring, Tu., 1:30-3:30, 
HALPERIN. 


454. Seminar: Problems in American-Japanese Tensions.—C. Summer, Tu., 3:30- 
5:30, MacNarr. 


457. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization I (identical with Chinese 457).— 
Autumn, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


458. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization II (identical with Chinese 458).— 
Winter, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


459. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization III (identical with Chinese 459).— 
Spring, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


460. Seminar: Topics in Tudor Government and Policy.—Spring, M., 4:00-6:00, Jor- 
DAN, 


467. Seminar: English Social and Economic Problems of the Twentieth Century.— 
Winter, M., 3:30-5:30, GILLESPIE. 


480. Seminar: Studies in the History of Chicago.—Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, PIERCE. 


487. Seminar: Problems in Southern History.—C., Summer, Tu., 3:30-5:30, Craven. 
Autumn, Winter, F., 3:30-5:30, CRAVEN. 


490. Seminar: Problems in Recent American History.—Autumn, Winter, W., 3:30- 
5:30, PIERCE. 


498. Seminar: Problems in the History of Hispanic America.—Spring, M., 3:30-5:30, 
PY. 


HISTORY COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES AND THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


(See p. 194) 


COURSES FREQUENTLY OFFERED BUT NOT GIVEN IN 1941-42 


202. Introduction to Greek, Roman, and Medieval European Economic History. 
203. Introduction to European Economic History, 1540-1941. 

206—-7—8. Introduction to the History of Chinese Civilization, I, II, ITI. 

309. The Teaching of History in College and University. 

310. Puritanism and Nonconformity. 

312. Greek Political Theories. 

317. The Roman Constitution and Public Administration. 

321. Medieval France: Feudalism and the Development of the French Monarchy 
322. Feudal Germany and the Holy Roman Empire. 

323. Makers of Medieval Christianity. 

325. Religion and the Common Man in the Middle Ages. 


i. 
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326. The Culture of the Early Middle Ages. 

327. The Culture of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 

329. Problems in the Economic History of the Middle Ages. 

330. The Renaissance. 

333. Industry and the History of Thought in France and England, 1540—1640. 

334. Social and Political Reformers of Eighteenth-Century France. 

341. The Outbreak of the War of 1914. 

343. The Peace Treaties, 1919-39. 

344. The Nations of Central and Eastern Europe, 1919-39. 

346. Europe and the Partition of Africa. 

349A. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1789-1914. 

355. History of China, 1911~41. 

361. The English Church in the Middle Ages. 

364. English Economic History, 1550-1700. 

367. English Social and Economic History since 1900. 

369. The British Commonwealth. 

370. English Political History, 1885-1914. 

371. France and America, 

379. Social-Industrial History of the United States: The Northeast, 1815-60. 

381. History of the United States: The West, 1606-1815. 

398. Hispanic America in World-Politics. 

406. Greek and Roman Bibliography and Historiography. 

409. American Bibliography and Historiography. 

410. Historiography and Bibliography of the Far East. 

430. The History of Christian Social Thought. 

434, Seminar: Problems in the Old Regime. 

435. Seminar: Problems of the French Revolution. 

437. Seminar: Problems of the Restoration in France. 

438. Seminar: Problems in Italian History. 

442. Seminar: American Diplomacy and the Great War, August, 1914—-April, 1917. 

445. Seminar in the Writing of European Economic History. 

455. Seminar: The Manchurian Question. 

456. Seminar: Foreign Rights and Interests in China. 

466. Seminar: Problems in English Social and Economic History in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

479. Problems of the Abolitionist Movement. 

484, Seminar: Problems in Secession. 


Nore-—Students preparing to teach in secondary schools are referred to the statement on pp. 176-77. 


Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Sciences in Grades VII— 
XII.—Prerequisite: Education 201, 210. (See Division of the Social Sciences.) 

Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.— 
Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, Social Science 206, and consent of instructor. (See 
Division of the Social Sciences.) 

Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-~College 
Level.—Limited to candidates for the Junior College Certificate granted by the University. 
Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, either Social Science 206, 207, or 306, and consent of in- 
structor. (See Division of the Social Sciences.) 

Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Sciences 
in Grades VII-XI1.—(See Division of the Social Sciences.) 


Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—(See Division of the 
Social Sciences.) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LINGUISTICS 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


CLARENCE EDWARD PARMENTER, PH.D., Professor of Romance Phonetics. 
SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER, A.B., Professor of Russian Language and Institutions. 
GEORGE V. BOBRINSKOY, Assistant Professor of Sanskrit. 


JuLIAN H. BONFANTE, Dorr. IN Lert., Visiting Lecturer in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University; Visiting Professor of Linguistics (Summer, 1941). 





Cart Darimnc Buck, P#.D., Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished Service Professor Emeri- 
tus of Comparative Philology. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Linguistics offers courses of study in general linguistics, Indo- 
European linguistics, and Indic philology, and elementary courses, of practical aim, in Rus- 
sian. Its work is designed to familiarize the student with the structure and history of the 
Indo-European languages, with the principles of linguistic study, and with the tools and 
techniques of research in this field. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, electives, language qualifications, and 
examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. 


1. The comprehensive examination for the degree of Master of Arts in Linguistics calls 
for an outline knowledge of linguistics (including phonetics), an elementary knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and a working knowledge of Latin or of ancient Greek. 

2. The Department requires candidates for the degree of Master of Arts to submit an 
essay surveying the state of linguistic knowledge on some topic. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, the disserta- 
tion, and examinations are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 


Departmental requirements: 

1. Admission to candidacy. A student who satisfies the Department that his attain- 
ments are equivalent to those demanded for the degree of Master of Arts will be admitted 
to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A student not otherwise known to the 
Department will be required to give evidence by means of a written examination that his 
training has been adequate in this respect. 

2. The comprehensive examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy calls for a 
thorough knowledge of general linguistics (phonetics, linguistic structure, linguistic change); 
a general knowledge of Indo-European comparative linguistics, including Sanskrit, Greek, 
and at least two other branches of the Indo-European family; and intensive knowledge of a 
special field chosen by the student. The examination is oral. 

3. Completion of a thesis involving an original contribution to knowledge in some branch 
of Indo-European linguistics. 

Students who plan to become candidates for the degree of Master of Arts or the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Linguistics should consult the Chairman of the Department con- 
cerning their programs of study. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED DURING 1941-42 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


INDO-EUROPEAN LINGUISTICS 


320. Avestan and Old Persian.—Spring, 2:30, BOBRINSKOY. 

325. The Origin of Italian Compared with the Other Romance Languages (identical with 
Italian 325).—With illustrative readings from early Italian texts. C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), 11:00, BoNFANTE. 

326. Linguistic Geography: Its Application to Indo-European.—C., Summer (or 4C 
either Term), 10:00, BoNFANTE. 


INDIC PHILOLOGY 
310. Sanskrit (elementary course). —Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar and Lanman’s San- 
skrit Reader. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 1:30, Boprrnsxoy; Autumn, 2:30, 
311. Sanskrit.—Reading of classical texts from Lanman’s Reader and exercises in San- 
skrit composition. Winter, 1:30, Boprinsxkoy. 


312. Introduction to Vedic Study.—-Macdonnell’s Vedic Reader and Vedic Grammar for 
Students will be used. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), hours to be eee BOBRINSKOY. 


315. Hindu Philosophy.—Spring, 1:30, Boprrnsxoy. 


316. History of India.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 2:30; Winter, 2:30; BOBRIN- 
SKOY. 





RUSSIAN 


231. Elementary Russian.—Autumn, 10:00, Harper. 
232. Elementary Russian (continued).—Winter, 10:00, HARPER. 
233. Intermediate Russian.—Spring, 10:00, HARPER. 


LINGUISTICS COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Anthropology 220. General Introduction to Linguistics.—Spring, 1:30, 
English 313, English Grammar, Analytical and Historical.—Spring, 11:00, Faust. 
English 315. Old English: Beginning Course.—Autumn, 10:00, Faust. 

English 316. Early Middle English.— Summer, 9:00, Crow; Winter, 10:00, HULBERT. 
English 317, Middle English Dialects.—Spring, 11:00, Hurserr. 


English 411. Research in English Linguistics-—-Summer, hours to be arranged, Crow; 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, HULBERT. 


English 418. Old Irish—Autumn, hours to be arranged, Cross. 

English 419. Middle Irish—Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Cross. 

French 205. La Phonétique francaise.—Autumn, 2:30, PARMENTER. 

French 305. Practical French Phonetics.—Summer, 3:30; Winter, 4:30; PARMENTER. 
German 302. History of the German Language.-——Spring, 1:30, 
German 304. Old High German.—Winter, 1:30, 
Latin 343. Medieval Latin.—Summer, 11:00, BOYER. 

Spanish 305. Practical Spanish Phonetics Summer, 4:30; Autumn, 3:30; PARMENTER. 


For courses in Oriental linguistics, see pages 194-200. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


CECIL MICHENER SMITH, Executive Secretary of the Department of Music. 


Mack Evans, A.M., Assistant Professor of Music; Director of the University Choir. 

CECIL MICHENER SMITH, A.M., Assistant Professor of Music; Counselor for Graduate Stu- 
dents. 

WILBURN Scott GoLpTHWAITE, Mus.M., Instructor in Music. 

Howarp TALLEY, S.B., Instructor in Music; Counselor for Undergraduate Students and 
Prospective Teachers. 

Haron BACHMAN, S.B., Instructor in Music; Director of the University Band. 

SIEGMUND LEVARIE, PH.D., Instructor in Music; Director of the University Orchestra and 
the Collegium Musicum. 

FREDERICK Aucust Stock, Mus.D., Adviser in Music. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The instruction offered by the Department of Music is designed to form and develop the 
student’s powers of musical understanding and judgment. Alli the student’s program of 
work in the Department is planned with a single emphasis upon the attainment of these 
ends, The courses are designed to provide the student with a sound theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the nature of music and musical forms and of the history of the development 
of these forms. The fundamental disciplines of harmony and counterpoint are taught as the 
essential bases for the critical analysis and aesthetic study of muscial works. No effort is 
made to teach practical composition or in any other way to train students for the profes- 
sional field of musical composition. 

The student will be expected to achieve competence in the varying degrees appropriate 
at different levels of instruction in the following fields of information and disciplines: 

1. Theoretical—Knowledge of the nature of, and acquisition of the techniques in, mel- 
ody, harmony, and rhythm, extending into a command of harmony and counterpoint as in- 
dicated in the specific course announcements. 

2. Historical—Knowledge of the development of musical forms and styles; knowledge 
of the literature of music. 

3. Critical —Competence in the analysis of musical compositions and in the principles of 
aesthetics as relevant to music; knowledge of the standard critical literature on music. 

The Department offers a sequence of courses in the College (see p. 50) which is designed 
primarily to increase the student’s acquaintance with music, and to cultivate in him an un- 
derstanding of musical expression essential to a well-rounded general education; it is also 
the first step in the preparation of students who plan advanced work in the Department of 
Music, and this sequence or its equivalent is required of all such students. 

The Department does not provide instruction in voice and instruments. Candidates for 
degrees would be well advised to achieve, prior to or coincident with courses taken in the 
Department, a sufficient command of the piano for exploratory or expository purposes 
in the field of music. 

Opportunities for practical experience in musical performance are offered to all interested 
students in the University by the University of Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Band, the University of Chicago Choir, and the Collegium Musicum (an in- 
strumental and vocal ensemble devoted primarily to the performance of preclassical cham- 
ber music). Marcel Dupré, eminent French organist, will be in residence during the Sum- 
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mer Quarter. In a series of recitals in the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel Mr. Dupré will play 
all the organ works of Johann Sebastian Bach. Mr. Dupré’s residence on Quadrangles pro- 
vides opportunities for advanced private study. Organ students will also observe that some 
of the courses in the summer schedule of the Department of Music have beén arranged 
- with their special interests in view. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, elective 


courses, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. The De- 
partment of Music offers the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of musical history and 
criticism. 

I. For students who do not have the degree of Bachelor of Arts from this Department of 
Music the Departmental requirements are: 


IT, 


A. 


D 


A written qualifying examination testing the student’s knowledge of the theoretical 
material covered in courses 201, 202, 221, 223, and the historical material covered in 
courses 241, 242, 251, 252. 


. A comprehensive examination designed to test the student’s knowledge of musical 


history and literature and his ability in analysis and criticism. ‘The examination will 

comprise the following parts: 

i. The detailed formal analysis of a given work in accordance with the following 
considerations: 

a) The student will be expected to show competence in the analysis of the melod- 

ic, harmonic, and rhythmic components of submitted compositions. 

b) The student will be required to discuss the relation of the works to their times 

and the effect of the times on the aesthetic ideals pursued by its composer. 

2. The student will be required to explain the technical characteristics of music 
composition in its well-defined periods, with abundant illustration to substanti- 
ate his observations. He will be required, further, to determine the place of each in 
historical sequence. He will also be required to indicate in each case the influ- 
ences in preceding musical activity as well as in the relevant intellectual, social, 
and religious history. 

The various portions of the examination cannot be taken separately, and a fail- 
ure in any portion necessitates repetition of the entire examination. The compre- 
hensive examination must be passed at least one month before the convocation at 
which the candidate expects to take the degree. 


. The preparation of a dissertation in a subject and in accordance with a method ap- 


proved by the Department, involving either historical research or formal analysis of 
some musical composition or compositions considered in critical and aesthetic terms. 
The date within each quarter when the completed and approved dissertation must 
be deposited at the Dissertation Desk in the office of the Dean of Students, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, Room 206, is rigidly fixed. Four weeks before the date of depositing 
the dissertation at the Dissertation Desk, it must be presented to the Executive 
Secretary of the Department. 


. At the discretion of the Department, an oral examination designed to test the stu- 


dent’s knowledge of the subject of his dissertation. 


For students who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts from this Department or its 
equivalent the Departmental requirements are as follows: 


A. 
B. 
C. 


A comprehensive examination, as outlined in B under I above. 

Preparation of a dissertation as in C under I above. 

At the discretion of the Department, an oral examination as outlined in D under 1 
above. 


+ 
. 
> 
” 
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The student should understand that the course’ offered in the Department of Music do 
not constitute a specific and complete fulfilment of all the requirements of the comprehen- 
sive examination. The courses ate planned to guide the student in proper directions of in- 
vestigation and to present a considerable body of essential material. No course, however, 
is specifically required for the degree except in the case of students intending to fulfil state 
and regional requirements for teaching certificates. Each student will find indepéhdent 
work apart from formal courses an essential part of his preparation for the comprehensive 
examination. . 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


For the Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and examina- 
_ tions, see page 134 of these Announcements. . 

For students seeking the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Department of Music the 
Departmental requirements are: 

1. Knowledge of the content of courses 101, 102, and 103 or their equivalent. This ma- 
terial is the prerequisite to all Divisional work in the Department of Music. 

2. A comprehensive examination covering the fields of harmony and counterpoint, 
analysis and history of music, as indicated by the course offerings at the Bachelor’s level. 


A candidate for the Bachelor’s degree in Music who enters the Division with the equiva- 
lent of Music 101, 102, and 103 normally takes the following courses in the Department: 
Music 201, 202; 221, 223; 241, 242; 251, 252, and 1 course on the graduate level (chosen in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor). The comprehensive examination is not 
necessarily limited to the specific content of these courses, but explores the wide fields rep- 
resented by them. Failure in any portion of the examination constitutes failure in the en- 
tire examination. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


_ Students who plan to teach music in secondary schools and in junior colleges should se- 
cure the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Counselor 
for Prospective Teachers, Mr. Talley. A secondary-school certificate is granted by the 
University to candidates for the Master’s degree who have passed the prescribed compre- 
hensive examinations for the certificate. 

Although the Department does not offer instruction in voice and instruments, it never- 
theless requires of prospective teachers of music sufficient competence at the piano to be 
able to play accompaniments for school songs and to interpret music at the level of Bach’s 
Two-Part Inventions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a ‘‘course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For description of these courses see page 50. - 
101, 102, 103. Introduction to Music I, II, III. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


201, 202. Principles of Counterpoint and Harmony.—An introduction to the materials 
of counterpoint and harmony. The contrapuntal materials are those in use in the time of 
Bach and are incorporated into the study of chords, their interrelationships, their amplifica- 
tions, and their modifications. The work includes both written exercises and elementary 
analysis of simple musical compositions. Prerequisite: Music 101, 102, 103, or equivalent. 
Autumn, Winter, M.-Th., 10:00, TALLEY. 


ia 
re 
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221. Analytical Counterpoint.—An"extension of the instruction in counterpoint begun 
in courses 201 and 202 but now based upon modal material. ogi Music 202. Sum- 
mer, 10:00; Autumn, 9:00; TALLEY. 


223. Principles of Musical Form.—An analytical study of small homophaii forms, in- 
vestigating the ways in which musical proportion and symmetry are attained.. Prerequisite: 
Music 202 or consent of instructor. Spring, M.-Th., 9:00, TALLEY. 


241. History of the Orchestra and Its iriri nents- States the physical principles upon 
which the various instruments are based, traces the historic development of:the various 
instruments as the tools of musical expression, and studies the growth of the orchestra and 
technique of orchestration from their early beginnings to modèrn times. ee al A 
Music 202. Autumn, 10:00, Levarir. 


242. Development of Instrumental Forms.——A survey of the rise of mma music, 
emphasizing the standardization of musical form and expression that took place along 
with the standardization of the orchestra itself after its emancipation from vocal patterns. 
Prerequisite: Music 241. Spring, 10:00, LEVARIE. 


246. Music in the Modern World.—A general survey of developments in the field “of 
music since Wagner’s time. No previous musical experience is required. C., Summer (or 
4C. either Term), 11:00, GOLDTHWATTE. 


251. History of Opera.—The evolution of dramatic music from the Renaissance period 
to the later Romantic period, as exemplified in operatic literature. Prerequisite: Music 
202, 241. Winter, 11:00, SMITH. 


252. Nineteenth-Century Song Literature.—A critical and analytic study of the evolu- 
tion of the art song in Germany and France from the beginning of the Romantic period to 
the present, with special emphasis upon an inquiry into the relationships between poetry 
and music. Prerequisite: Music 251. Spring, 11:00, SITE. 


281, 282. Instrumental Conducting I, IJ.—-Designed to meet the needs of students who 
wish to conduct high-school or junior-college bands or orchestras. Apprentice conducting, 
the study of musical instruments, and the investigation of repertoire. Competence in play- 
ing one standard instrument is necessary for active participation in the courses. Prerequi- 
site: Music 202 or consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, 4:30, BACHMAN. 


284, 285. Choral Conducting I, I.—-Designed for students who wish to conduct high- 
school or junior-college choruses or glee clubs. Emphasis upon apprentice conducting, the 
necessary study of the voice, and investigation of repertoire. Prerequisite: Music 202 or 
consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, Evans. 


_ 291. Introduction to the Teaching of Music.—Aims, materials, and methods of teach- 
ing music in secondary schools and junior colleges. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Summer, 8:00, TALLEY. 


292. Methods of Instrumental Teaching.—A study of the most successful methods of 
presenting instrumental music courses in the secondary school and junior college. Organi- 
zation problems for school band and orchestra and a systematic planning of courses of 
study to suit pupils of various ages and various degrees of musical ability. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Spring, 4:30, BACHMAN. 


293. Choral Teaching Methods.—A study of the methods of presenting choral music 
courses in the secondary school and junior college. Spring, hours to be arranged, EVANS. 


299. Apprentice Teaching in Music.—Students wishing to do apprentice teaching 
should make arrangements with the instructor before the end of the Autumn Quarter. 
Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, Music 291, and consent of instructor. Winter, hours 
to be arranged, TALLEy. 

301. Fugue.—An intensive study of the elements of the fugue involving analysis and 
practical application. Prerequisite: Music 221, 223. C. Summer, 11:00; Winter, 9:00; 
TALLEY. 

321. Advanced Analysis.—A detailed study of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde intended 
(1) to define the specific style of the composer and (2) to acquaint the student with a general 
technique for the analysis of large musical structures. Spring, 11:00, TALLEY. 

346. Modern Orchestral Music.—An investigation of the modern dasonent methods of 
a hata in orchestral forms. Prerequisite: Music 241, 242. Autumn, M., W., 11:00, 

MITH 

351. Early Polyphony.—A study of polyphonic music from its beginning in Europe to 
its first culmination in the ars antigua and ars nova. Spring, 2:30, LEVARIE. 

_ 352. The Cantatas of J. S. Bach.—A study of J. S. Bach’s cantatas as (1) a representa- 
tion of the composer and (2) a summation of the baroque period. Winter, 10:00, LEVARIE. 
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361. Musical Criticism I.—The analysis and criticism of polyphonic works of the Ren- 
aissance period. Technical and aesthetic problems involved in the style of the period, 
with emphasis upon the progressive complexity in stylistic development. Autumn, 1:30, 
TALLEY. 


362. Musical Criticism I1.—Analysis and criticism of works of the baroque and classical 
‘periods. C. Summer, 1:30, GOLDTHWAITE; Winter, 1:30, SMITE. 


363. Musical Criticism I1I.—Analysis and criticism of works of the Romantic period 
with especial emphasis upon the aesthetic problems arising from the extra-musica! inten- 
tions of the composers. Spring, 1:30, SMITH. i 


364. Practical Musical Journalism.—A writing course in which students will be taught 
to apply their standards of critical and aesthetic judgment in reviewing actual musical per- 
formances. Autumn, Tu., Th., 11:00, SMITH. 

365. Frescobaldi to Bach.—An analytical and critical study of the development of in- 
strumental polyphonic forms from 1550 to 1750. Prerequisite: Music 221, 223. C. Sum- 
mer, 9:00, GOLDTHWAITE. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT AND 
EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL, Chairman of the Department of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL, D.B., Pu.D., Professor of New Testament Language and Liter- 
ature. 


DoNALD WAYNE RILE, D.B., Pu.D., Associate Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Criticism. 


Harorp Rmnrour WitLoucuey, D.B., Pa.D., D.D., Associate Professor of the Literature 
and History of the New Testament Period. 


ALLEN PAUL WIKGREN, Pa.D., J. M. Powis Smith Instructor in Divinity. 


EDGAR Jounson GoopspEEp, D.B., Px.D., D.D., Ernest D. Burton Distinguished Service 
Professor Emeritus of Biblical and Patristic Greek. 


CLYDE WEBER Votaw, D.B., Pa.D., Professor Emeritus of New Testament Literature. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work in the Department for the degrees of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy is planned for the purpose of producing teachers and research scholars 
in the field of New Testament and early Christian literature. 


LINES OF STUDY 


The instruction in the Department is divided into four groups of courses: 

1. Longuage.—The Greek language as displayed in the New Testament, the Septuagint, 
the papyri, monuments, and other Greek writings closely connected with the New Testa- 
ment.* 

2. Literature—Including the Jewish literature of approximately the Christian period, 
the writings of the New Testament and other ante-Nicene Christian literature, and in gen- 
eral the documents which relate to the origin and development of early Christian literature. 
The history of this literature will be considered with reference to the origin, authorship, 
date, and social processes of the rise and development of these documents. 

3. Interpretation —The techniques of interpretation, which are brought to bear on the 
writings of early Christian literature, of the teachings of the New Testament as derived from 
that document by those techniques. 

4. History.—The historical evolution of early Christianity; the environment (Jewish and 
Greco-Roman) of the Christian movement; conditions in the Roman Empire in which 
Christianity arose and in which the literature of Christianity was produced; the monu- 
ments of early Christianity and their importance for a reconstruction of the origin and early 
development of the Christian Church; the history of the early years of the church. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, elective 
courses, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. The com- 
prehensive examination for the Master’s degree, which is written, or oral, or both, is de- 
signed to test the candidate’s linguistic competence, his knowledge of the general field of 
New Testament and early Christian literature, and his attainments in a special field in 
which he has done advanced work. Candidates are required to present an acceptable thesis. 


* Opportunity is given for the translation and grammatical study of the New Testament, of the Septuagint, 
and of other contemporaneous sources. This pou the linguistic foundation for reading and interpretation 
and for research in common dialect Greek. A knowledge of classical Greek is presupposed. Students who lack 
this prerequisite may provide it by work in the Department of Greek. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Students in the Division of the Humanities may elect work in the Department of New 
Testament and Early Christian Literature, grouping their studies in relation to work in the 
departments of Art, Classics, History, and Philosophy so as to qualify for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Their work will be arranged with the guidance of the Departmental 
Counselor, who will determine their ability to work in fields which their related work and 
prerequisites permit. As at present organized, the basic courses, shaped with reference to 
the broader and more elementary work of the Department, are available to students in the 
Division. 

THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, examina- 
tions, and the dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are stated on page 134 
of these Announcements. 

Students in the Division of the Humanities who become candidates for the degree in the 
Department of New Testament and Early Christian Literature must acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the entire field covered by the Department’s work and must become especially 
proficient in one or more specialized lines. Work in the field of oriental languages and litera- 
tures may be required of students who elect to specialize in certain fields. In addition to 
formal course instruction, the candidate will be given opportunity for supervised investiga- 
tion and research. The degree is granted only to those who give evidence of high attain- 
ment in the Department and of ability to be independent investigators. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CLUB. 
The New Testament Club holds meetings once in three weeks for the review of current 
literature and the discussion of subjects connected with New Testament study. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The unit of instruction is a ‘‘course.”? See page 12. 


I. LANGUAGE 


342. The Greek of the New Testament Period.—Characteristics of the common dialect; 
peculiarities of the Greek versions of the Old Testament and of contemporary papyri. The 
syntax of the later Greek; translations of selected documents of the period, both sacred and 
secular; grammatical interpretation. Prerequisite: 2 courses in Greek. C., Summer (or 
$C. either Term), 9:00, WIKGREN. ; 

345. The Septuagint:—Selected readings in the Greek of the Old Testament. Character- 
istics of translation Greek. Relationship to Classical Greek, to the Koine, and to the Greek 
in the New Testament. Prerequisite: 2 courses in Greek and Hebrew. Spring, 10:00, 
WIKGREN, 

349, The Translation of the New Testament.—The English versions, modern transla- 


tions, the art of translation. Winter, 8:00, WIxGREN. 


H. LITERATURE 

302. The Literature of the New Testament.—The several books of the New Testament 
in relation to social problems in early Christian communities. The development of early 
Christian thought and experience as recorded in these writings. Autumn, 10:00, RIDDLE. 

331. The Origin of the Gospels.—Winter, 9:00, RIDDLE. 

332. Jewish Literature of the New Testament Period.—~A survey of the “aprocyphal” 
and pseudepigraphical writings of late Judaism; introduction to the Talmudic traditions 
and literature; Philo, Josephus, and Hellenistic Judaism. Winter, 11:00, WILLOUGHBY. 

336. Christian Literature to Eusebius.—History of ante-Nicene Christian Literature, 
with reading of assigned portions. C., Summer (or §C. either Term), 2:30, COLWELL. 


I. INTERPRETATION 


355. The Earliest Gospel.—Provenance and purpose of the Gospel of Mark; analysis of 
its contents; interpretation in relation to the initial! development of Christianity. Spring, 
11:00, WILLOUGHBY. l ss S 
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360. The Gospel of John.—Autumn, 2:30, COLWELL. 

369. Mysticism in Early Christian Literature.—An interpretation of Paul’s letter to the 
Colossians, the Fourth Gospel, and extra~New Testament sources which reflect the mystical 
religious experience in early Christianity. Winter, 10:00, RIDDLE. 

371. The Later Books of the New Testament.—A study of New Testament and extra- 
canonical writings from which information is derived to discover trends and movements in 
Christianity in the first half of the second century. Spring, 2:30, COLWELL. 


401. Research.—Hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


IV. HISTORY 


304. Early Christianity in Its Gentile Environment.—Gentile influences in first-century 
Palestine; the Hellenists of Jerusalem; the transition to the gentile environment; the con- 
solidation of the new movement; conflict and the social triumph of the church. Autumn, 
9:00, WILLOUGHBY. 

310. The Life and Religion of Paul.—A study of the various events in Paul’s life that are 
reflected in early Christian literature, followed by an interpretation of his religious experi- 
ence. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, RIDDLE. 


326. The Formation of the New Testament.—The first collections of New Testament 
literature and the making of the first New Testament; its fluctuations and definitions. The 
rise of the canon. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00, RIDDLE. 


328. New Testament Interpretation and Criticism.—A history of the subject; methods 
of interpretation and criticism. Autumn, 11:00, Rippre. 


410. Seminar: Problems in the Life of Paul—Autumn, 3:30, WILLOUGHBY. 


416. Seminar: Christianity and Greco-Roman Religions.—Crucial problems in the field 
of Christianity’s debt to rival religions. Winter, 3:30, WILLOUGHBY. 


440. The Iconography of the Greek New Testament.—Scribes and miniaturists and 
their ways; the development of the Byzantine art of manuscript illustration; the cycles of 
New Testament miniatures; iconographic studies with the aid of photographs, slides, and 
originals, Spring, 3:30, WILLOUGHBY. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
The following courses have been given and may be offered again soon. 


301. Christianity in Its Jewish Environment. 

303. The Religious Life of the Early Christians. 

308. The Life and Religion of Jesus. 

312. Paul and His Gentile Milieu. 

336. Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. 

335. The Apostolic Fathers. 

337. Uncanonical Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypses. 

338. The Early Christian Acts Literature. 

340. The Greek of the New Testament. 

346. Introduction to Greek Papyri. 

347. Readings in the Greek New Testament. 

354. The Synoptic Gospels and Acts, 

359. Luke~-Acts: The First Story of Christianity’s Expansion. 
361. Interpretation of the Letters of Paul. 

364. Paul’s Corinthian Correspondence. 

408. Research in the Life of Jesus. 

411. Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

412. Paul and Hellenism. 

428. Research in the History of New Testament Interpretation and Criticism. 
431. The Origin of the Gospels. 

432. The New Testament and the Greco-Roman Literature. 
433. Hellenistic Judaism and Christian Origins. , 
441. Early Christian Archeology. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


The Department presents instruction in the languages, literatures, history, and civiliza- 
tion of ancient and modern Egypt, western Asia, and China. Except for general founda- 
tional courses the offerings of the Department are intended primarily for graduate students 
who are preparing themselves for professional careers. . 
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The Department is closely associated with the Oriental Institute, a research organiza- 
tion established in 1919. In its endeavor to reconstruct the history of the origins and de- 
velopment of civilization the Oriental Institute carries on a program of research in its head- 
quarters at the University and also maintains field expeditions in the Near East. 

The Department is housed in the Oriental Institute building. The first floor contains 
the James Henry Breasted Lecture Hall and five exhibition halls, in which are installed the 
monuments received from Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Iraq, and Iran. The library, 
classrooms, offices, and research workrooms occupy the two upper floors. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts (in addition to Divisional require 
ments as stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements) are determined in each case by 
the Department after a conference with the student, and depend on the nature of the work 
for which the student wishes to prepare himself. 

The comprehensive examination may be oral or written, or both. The examination is 
organized around the fields of study undertaken by the student and is designed to test the 
student’s specific information in those fields as well as his ability to relate his information 
to the larger area in which those fields lie. 

The thesis is required for the Master’s degree. The Department requires admission to 
candidacy at least two months before convocation; at the same time the field of the thesis 
may be approved. The basic courses recommended for each field of study are described 
below. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Department will advise students in programs leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
However, those who plan to do graduate work in any of the fields covered by this Depart- 
ment are advised to devote their undergraduate years to courses in the classics, history 
anthropology, philosophy, art, and other subjects of a general preparatory nature. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. (in addition to Divisional re- 
quirements as stated on page 134 of these Announcements) are determined in each case 
by the Department after a conference with the student, and depend on the nature of the 
work for which the student wishes to prepare himself. 

The written comprehensive examination will test the candidate’s ability to relate the 
materials gained in his specific fields of study to the larger background of oriental develop- 
ment. The final oral examination may center around the candidate’s dissertation. 

The Department requires admission to candidacy at least twelve months before the final 
examination, at which time the field of the thesis should be approved. The dissertation 
must be laid before the Department in final form at least two months prior to the date of 
the final examination. The basic courses recommended for each field of study are described 
below. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL COURSES 


Students interested in general culture will find in the courses Oriental History 301-6 a 
brief survey of the Near East from the earliest prehistory to the present; in Oriental History 
307-9, a fuller survey of the history and culture of the ancient Hebrews; and in Chinese 
201-3, a survey of the earlier Chinese civilization. 

In addition to these courses, Oriental History 316, 317, 331, and 332, and Old Testament 
311-14 may be of interest to nonprofessional students. None of these courses requires a 
knowledge of oriental languages. 
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COURSES OF SPECIALIZATION 


A student intending to specialize in any field of ancient oriental studies within this De- 
partment should ordinarily take, not later than his first year of graduate work, Oriental His- 
tory 301~3; a student intending to specialize in Hebrew and Old Testament, Oriental His- 
tory 307-9; a student intending to specialize in Arabic and Islamic studies, Oriental History 
304-6; a student specializing in Chinese, Chinese 201-3. 

The work offered by the Department is divided into eight fields, as follows: Oriental 
History; Oriental Archeology; Hebrew and Old Testament; Aramic, including Syriac; As- 
syrian, Sumerian, Hittite, etc.; Egyptian, including Coptic; Arabic and Islam, together with 
Ethiopic; and Chinese, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED IN 1941-42 


The unit of instruction is a ‘‘course.” See page 12. 


I. FIELD OF ORIENTAL HISTORY 


210. History of the Ancient Near East (identical with History 210).—With special refer- 
ence to recent archeological work. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, DUBBER- 
STEIN. l 

301. History of the Ancient Near East I.—Prehistory and the early kingdoms. Autumn, 
11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

302. History of the Ancient Near East II.—The oriental empires. Winter, 11:00, OLM- 
STEAD. 

303. History of the Ancient Near East III.—The Greco-Roman Orient, the Parthian 
and Sasanid empires. Spring, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

304. History of the Moslem World I.—Origins. Autumn, 9:00, ABBOTT. 

305. History of the Moslem World I.—Empire. Winter, 9:00, ABBOTT. 

306. History of the Moslem World IlI.—Decay and modern rise. Spring, 9:00, AB- 
BOTT. 

307. Old Testament History I.—The beginnings of Old Testament literature and his- 
tory. Autumn, 2:30, IRWIN. 

308. Old Testament History Il.—History and prophecy. C., Summer (or 3C. either 
Term), 9:00, Bowman. Winter, 2:30, IRWIN. 

309. Old Testament History II.—History and Judaism. Spring, 2:30, Bowman. 

317. Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament (identical with Akkadian 391).—C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00, CAMERON. 

355. The History of Parthia——Autumn, hours to be arranged, DEBEVOISE. 

357. History of the Sasanidae—-Winter, hours to be arranged, DEBEVOISE. 

395. Babylonian and Judaic Historical Interrelations (identical with Akkadian 395). — 
The Hebrew-Habiru problem. 4C. Summer, First Term, hours to be arranged, FEIGIN. 

397. Historical Geography of the Near East I.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, GELB. 

398. Historical Geography of the Near East II.—Winter, hours to be arranged, GELB. 

404, 405, 406. Research in Near Eastern History.-Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 

493. Babylonian and Judaic Legal Parallels I (identical with Akkadian 493).—Winter, 
hours to be arranged, FEIGIN. 

494, Babylonian and Judaic Religious Views I (identical with Akkadian 494),—Spring, 
hours to be arranged, Friern. 





COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


316. Cultural Aspects of Cuneiform Literature (identical with Akkadian 388). 


SL History of Ancient Egyptian Literature (in translation) (identical with Egyptian 
315). 


332. Suryey of Ancient Egypt. 
390. Anthropogeography of Ancient Western Asia. 
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391. Ethnology of the Near East. 

392. The Family in Babylonia and Israel. 

393. Legal and Religious Institutions in Babylonia and Israel. 

396. Introductory Comparison of Mesopotamian Laws. 

401, 402, 403. Seminar in Near Eastern History. 

407, 408, 409. The Greco-Roman Orient. 

410. Research in Problems of Hebrew History. 

492. Babylonian and Judaic Sociological Conceptions I (identical with Akkadian 492). 


II. FIELD OF ARCHEOLOGY 
209. Archeology of the Ancient Near East.—A companion course to Oriental History 
210. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, DEBEVOISE. 


317. The Material Culture of the Ancient Near East VII—4C. Autumn, Tu., Th., 1:30, 
FRANKFORT. 


318. The Material Culture of the Ancient Near East VIII—3C. Winter, Tu., Fh., 1:30, 
FRANKFORT. 


331. Aims and Methods of Archeology.—Spring, hours to be arranged, DEBEVOISE. 


357. The History of Ancient Near Eastern Art VII—4C. Autumn, W., F., 1:30, 
FRANKFORT. 


360. Survey in Ancient Near Eastern Art I-—3C. Winter, W., E., 1:30, FRANKFORT. 


363. Archeology of the Near East from Alexander to Mohammed.—Spring, hours to be 
arranged, DEBEVOISE. 


406, 407. Seminar in Comparative Archeology.—Admission by instructor’s invitation. 
Autumn, Winter, hours to be arranged, FRANKFORT. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316. The Material Culture of the Ancient Near East I, II, II, 
IV, V, VI. 
351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356. The History of Ancient Near Eastern Art I, II, HI, IV, V, 
VI. 


401, 402, 403, 404, 405. Seminar in Comparative Archeology. 


HI. FIELD OF HEBREW AND OLD TESTAMENT 


PRIMARILY FOR CANDIDATES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


See courses 307-9 in the field of Oriental History. These constitute Group III courses for 
the Old Testament in the Divinity School. The attention of professional students is also 
called to courses 301-6 in the field of Oriental History. 


301. Hebrew Language I.—C. Summer, 8:00; Autumn, hours to be arranged; 

302. Hebrew Language II.—Winter, hours to be arranged, 

303. Hebrew Language III.—C. Spring, hours to be arranged, 

314. The Evolution of Judaism.—Winter, hours to be arranged, MANN. 

331. Introduction to Textual Criticism.—Spring, hours to be arranged, IRWIN. 

341. Post-Biblical Jewish Literature I.—Spring, hours to be arranged, MANN. 

344, The Early Historical Literature.—Samuel and Kings. Autumn, hours to be ar- 
ranged, BOWMAN. 

346. The Pentateuchal Problem.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, IRWIN. 

351. Targum of the Pentateuch.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, hours 
to be arranged, FEIGIN. 

352. Targum of the Prophet.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Winter, hours to 
be arranged, FEIGIN. 

353. Targum of the Hagiographa.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, hours 
to be arranged, FEIGIN. 

421. Prophets of the Eighth Century.—Winter, hours to be arranged, IRWIN. 

425. The Later Prophets—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00. First Term, 
FEIGIN; Second Term, BOWMAN. 
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429. Poetic and Didactic Literature III. —Proverbs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles. Spring, hours to be arranged, IRWIN. 


430, The Ras Shamra Inscriptions.—-Autumn, hours to be arranged, BOWMAN. 

437,438,439, 440. Old Testament Research.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hour 
to be arranged, OLD TESTAMENT STAFF. 

COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 

304. Hebrew Conversation. 

310. Canaanite and Hebrew Inscriptions. 

311, 312, 313. The Religion of the Hebrews I, If, III. 

342, 343. Post-Biblical Jewish Literature II, III. 

345. Pre-Exzilic Legal Systems. 

347. Hebrew Ancient Biblical Exegesis. 

348. Hebrew Medieval Biblical Exegesis. 

349. Hebrew Modern Biblical Exegesis. 

350. Readings in Modern Hebrew Historic and Critical Literature. 

411. Advanced Hebrew Grammar, 

420. Later Legal Systems. 

422. Prophets of the Seventh Century. 

423. Prophets of the Sixth Century. 

424. The Literature of Legalism: The Chronicles. 

426. The Book of Daniel. 

427. Poetic and Didactic Literature I. 

428. Poetic and Didactic Literature II. 

431. Post-Exilic Narratives. 

440, 441, 442. Old Testament Research. 

443, 444, 445. Judaic Research I, II, IH. 

446. Research in Hebrew Inscriptions. 


IV. FIELD OF ARAMAIC, INCLUDING SYRIAC 
A. ARAMAIC 
301. Aramaic I.—Spring, hours to be arranged, BOWMAN. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
302. Introductions to Inscriptions and Papyri. 
303. Papyri. 
304. Inscriptions. 
309. Epigraphy. 
401, 402, 403. Seminar in Aramaic Literature. 
404. Research in Aramaic Epigraphy. 


B. SYRIAC 


301. Elementary Syriac.—LEither rapid beginner’s course or review. C. Summer, hours 
to be arranged, SPRENGLING. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


302. Intermediate Syriac. 
303. Bar Hebraeus. 


V. FIELD OF ASSYRIAN, SUMERIAN, HITTITE, ETC. 


A. SUMERIAN 


301. Introduction to Sumerian.—C. Summer, hours to be arranged, JACOBSEN. 
310. Old Sumerian Historical Texts I.—Spring, hours to be arranged, JACOBSEN, 
315. The Cylinders of Gudea.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, JACOBSEN. 

351. Sumerian Hymns to Deified Kings.—Winter, hours to be arranged, JACOBSEN. 
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355. Sumerian Epics.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), hours to be arranged, JAcoz- 
SEN, 

375. Introduction to Sumerian Literature I—}C. Autumn, hours to be arranged, JA- 
COBSEN. 

376. Introduction to Sumerian Literature .—3C. Winter, hours to be arranged, JA- 
COBSEN. 

377. Introduction to Sumerian Literature IIJ.—%C. Spring, hours to be arranged, 
JACOBSEN. 

460. Sumerian Grammatical Texts .—Autumn, hours to be arranged, PoEBEL. 

461. Sumerian Grammatical Texts II.—Winter, hours to be arranged, POEBEL. 

462. Sumerian Grammatical Texts IIJ.—Spring, hours to be arranged, PoEBEL. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


303. Sumerian Grammar. 

311, Old Sumerian Historical Texts II. 

320. Sumerian Historical Texts of the Hammurabi Period. 
365. Studies in Syllabaries and Vocabularies. 

370. Studies in the Sumerian Lists of Gods. 

379. Selected Literary Texts. 

380. Selected Sumerian Historical Texts. 

384. Selected Sumerian Inscriptions. 

419. Historical Inscriptions of the Kings of Larsa. 


B. AKKADIAN 


301. Practical Introduction to the Cuneiform Inscriptions.—Prerequisite: Hebrew 
301-3. Autumn, 9:00, CAMERON. 
303. Akkadian Grammar I.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, POEBEL. 
304. Akkadian Grammar II.—Winter, hours to be arranged, PoEBEL. 
305. Studies in Akkadian Grammar.—Spring, hours to be arranged, POEBEL. 
308. The Assyrian Dialect——Spring, hours to be arranged, GELB. 
é 318. Royal Inscriptions of the Hammurabi Period.—Spring, hours to be arranged, 
EERS, 
319. Royal and Private Letters of the Hammurabi Period.—C. Summer, 9:00, CAMER- 
ON. 
321. Legal and Business Documents of the Hammurabi Period I..—Pre-Hammurabi 
contracts. Autumn, hours to be arranged, FEIGIN. 
324. Royal Inscriptions of the Cassite Period.—Spring, 11:00, CAMERON. 
330. Inscriptions of Neo-Babylonian Kings.—Spring, 10:00, CAMERON. 
331. Inscriptions òf Neo-Assyrian Kings I.—Spring, 9:00, CAMERON. 
333. Neo-Babylonian Letters——C. Summer, 10:00, CAMERON. 
z 344. Royal Inscriptions of the Middle Assyrian Period. Winter, hours to be arranged 
EERS, 
358, Akkadian Hymns and Prayers.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, GEERS. 
364. Akkadian Legends.—Autumn, 11:00, CAMERON. 
367. Akkadian Rituals.—Winter, hours to be arranged, GEERS. 
372. Nuzi Business Documents.—From the chronological aspect. Prerequisite: 1 year 
of Akkadian. Autumn, hours to be arranged, PURVES. 
391. Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament (identical with Oriental History 317).— 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00, CAMERON. 
"398. Babylonian and Judaic Historical Interrelations (identical with Oriental History 
sA ~The Hebrew-Habiru problem. 4C. Summer, First Term, hours to be arranged, 
EIGIN. 
493. Babylonian and Judaic Legal Parallels I (identical with Oriental History 493).— 
Winter, hours to be arranged, FEIGIN. 
494. Babylonian and Judaic Religious Views I (identical with Oriental History 494).— 
Spring, hours to be arranged, FEIGIN. 
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COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


302. Readings in Akkadian Literature. 

320. The Law Code of Hammurabi. 

326. Kudurru Inscriptions, 

332. Inscriptions of Neo-Assyrian Kings II. 

334. Neo-Babylonian Legal and Business Documents. 

339, Old Assyrian Royal Inscriptions. 

341. Cappadocian Inscriptions. 

350. Late Assyrian Letters. 

356. Akkadian Chronicles I. 

357. Akkadian Epics. 

359. Akkadian Omen Texts. 

365. Akkadian Incantations. 

368. El-Amarna Letters. 

370. Akkadian Inscriptions from Boğazköy, 

374. Akkadian Inscriptions from Elamite. 

376. Geography of Babylonia and Surrounding Countries. 

385, 386, 387. Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages I, II, HI. 

388. Cultural Aspects of Cuneiform Literature (identical with Oriental History 316). 

389, Cuneiform Geographical Sources. 

413. Royal Inscriptions of the Old Akkadian Period. 

414. Letters of the Old Akkadian Period. 

415. Legal and Business Documents of the Old Akkadian Period. 

420. The Law Code of Hammurabi. Seminar. 

456. Akkadian Chronicles IT. 

468. Seminar in El-Amarna Letters. 
‘ene Babylonian and Judaic Sociological Conceptions I (identical with Oriental History 

i C. HITTITE 

301. Elementary Hittite—Autumn, hours to be arranged, GELB. 

302. Hittite Historical Texts I—Winter, hours to be arranged, GELB. 

303. Hittite Historical Texts 1.—Spring, hours to be arranged, GELB. 

336. Introduction to Hurrian.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), hours to be arranged, 
PURVES. 

COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
304. Hittite Laws. 


305. Hittite Rituals. 
326. Introduction to Hittite Hieroglyphs. 
426. Hieroglyphic Hittite. 
D. ELAMITE 


301. Introduction to Elamite.—Autumn, 10:00, CAMERON. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


310, 311, 312. Inscriptions of Darius I. Courses I, II, III. 
313. Inscriptions of Xerxes and His Successors. 

314, 315. Old Elamite Texts I, II. 

330. Economic Texts from Persepolis. 


VI. FIELD OF EGYPTIAN, INCLUDING COPTIC 


Nove,.—All courses: Hours to be arranged. 


_ 301. Introduction to Hieroglyphic I.—Gardiner, An Egyptian Grammar; Sethe, Aegyp- 
tische Lesestiicke. Autumn, SEELE. 
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: 302. Introduction to Hieroglyphic IT.—A continuation of Egyptian 301. Winter, 
EELE. 

305. Middle Egyptian Texts.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 302. Spring, WILSON. 

313. Theban Temples.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Knowledge of Egyptian 
not required. 3C. Summer, Second Term, NELSON. 

321. Introduction to Coptic.—Autumn, EDGERTON. 

331. Reading of Coptic Texts.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 321. 4C. Winter, EDGERTON. 

345. Old and Middle Kingdom Hieratic.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 305. Winter, SEELE. 

361. Introduction to Late Egyptian.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 302, 321. Winter, EDGER- 
TON. 

371. Reading of Late Egyptian Texts.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 361. 4C. Spring, 
EDGERTON. 

381. Introduction to Demotic.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 361. Spring, EDGERTON. 

391. Reading of Demotic Texts.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 381. ¢C. Autumn, EDGER- 
TON. 

401. Middle Egyptian Texts.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. $C. Summer, First 
Term, WILSON. 

415. Historical Inscriptions of the Empire.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Au- 
tumn, SEELE. 
418. Exercises in Egyptian Epigraphy.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, 

EELE. 

441. Pyramid Texts.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 341. 4C., Summer, First Term, WILSON; 
C., Spring, WILSON. 

490, 491, 492. Seminar in Egyptology.—Prerequisite: Egyptian 381. Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, EDGERTON. 

COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 

310, 311. The Theban Necropolis I, II. 

322. Selections from the Coptic Version of the Bible. 

341. Old Egyptian. 

362. Historical and Religious Texts of the Amarna Period. 

402. Late Middle Egyptian Texts. 

405. Medical Papyri. 

410. Mathematical Papyri. 

421. Shenute. 

425. Coptic Dialects. 

445. Book of the Dead. 

461. Wenamon. 

464. Wisdom Literature. 

465. Amenemope. 

470. Hieroglyphic Texts of Late Period. 

481. Demotic Stories. 

483. Demotic Magical Papyrus. 


VII. FIELD OF ARABIC AND ISLAM 
A. ARABIC AND ISLAM 

301. Elementary Arabic I.—Either rapid beginner’s course or review. C. Summer, 
hours to be arranged, SPRENGLING; Autumn, 10:00, THOMAS. 

302. Elementary Arabic II.—Winter, 10:00, THOMAS. 

303. Elementary Arabic III.—Spring, 10:00, THOMAS. 

401-409. Research in Islamic Studies.—Summer, Autumn, hours to be arranged, 
SPRENGLING. 

417. Islamic Bibliography and Historiography.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, AB- 


BOTT. 
419. Research in Moslem History.—Winter, hours to be arranged, ABBOTT. 


420. Studies in Moslem Culture.—Spring, hours to be arranged, ABBOTT. 
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COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 a 


415. Introduction to Arabic Epigraphy. 
416. Introduction to Arabic Paleography. 


B. PERSIAN 


310. Pahlavi-——Autumn, hours to be arranged, SPRENGLING. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


301, 302. Modern Persian I, II. 
311. Advanced Persian or Pahlavi. 


C. TURKISH See 


301. Turkish I-—-New Turkish, Latin characters. Autumn, hours to be arranged, 
THOMAS. 

302, Turkish IH.—-Osmanli Turkish. Winter, hours to be arranged, THOMAS. 

303. Turkish I.-—-Osmanli Turkish. Spring, hours to be arranged, THOMAS. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
304, 305. Runic Turkish J, II. 


D. ETHIOPIC 
COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


301, 302. Elementary Ethiopic I, II. 


VII. FIELD OF CHINESE 


A NoTg.-Chinese language is zot prerequisite for Courses 201-3. Courses 211-13 are offered only in alter- 
nate years, > 


214. Intermediate Chinese I,-—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, 11:00, 
CREEL, 

215. Intermediate Chinese IJ.—-Winter, 11:00, CREEL, 

216. Intermediate Chinese J1I.—Spring, 11:00, CREEL. 

414, 415, 416. Advanced Literature and Research.—Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 

457, 458, 459. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization (identical with History 
457, 458, 459).—-Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to 
be arranged, CREEL. 

461. Seminar in Chinese Paleography: The Shang Oracle Bones.—Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Autumn, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 

462. Seminar in Chinese Paleography: Bronze Inscriptions.—Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. Winter, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 

463. Seminar in Chinese Paleography: Early Chou Literature.—Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


201, 202, 203. Introduction to the History of Chinese Civilization I, H, III (identical 
with History 206, 207, 208). pe 
211, 212, 213. Elementary Chinese I, ITI, III. 
311, 312. Advanced Chinese I, II. 
313. Pai Hua Literature. 
371, 372, 373. Readings in Chinese Civilization. 
411, 412, 413. Advanced Literature and Research. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
CHARNER Marquis Perry, Acting Chairman of the Department of Philosophy. 


THOMAS VERNOR SMITH, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

Rupotr CarnaP, Px.D., Sc.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

RICHARD PETER McKeon, PH.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, PH.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES Witttam Morris, Px.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy; Counselor for Candi- 
dates for the Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees. 

CHARNER MARQUIS PERRY, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy; Counselor for Can- 
didates for the Bachelor’s Degree. 

MARJORIE GRENE, Pu.D., Instructor in Philosophy. 


Kurt RIEZLER, Pa.D., Professor of Philosophy, Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, The New School for Social Research; Visiting Professor of Philosophy (Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, 1941-42). 


James Haypen Turts, Pa.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Philosophy. 
EDWARD ScrIBNER AMES, PH.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Philosophy. 


ALAN GEWIRTZ, A.B., Assistant in Philosophy. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
HERMAN C. Bernick, A.M. THOMAS BAER STAUFFER, A.B. 
MANLEY Hawn THOMPSON, JR., A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Although the Department of Philosophy is located in the Division of the Humanities, 
its work is related to all major fields of study in the University. Philosophy centers in an 
examination of human intelligence. Intelligence may be studied by analysis of its products 
—the sciences, the arts, society—or by analysis of the intellectual activities responsible for 
the products. The distinctive character of philosophical analysis lies in the fact that it 
considers these two phases of intelligence in relation to each other. Thus, the products of 
intelligence are examined, not with attention to their detailed content, but as having gen- 
eral characteristics and structure resulting from the intellectual processes applied to ap- 
propriate material. Similarly, intellectual activities are examined, not as psychological 
processes abstracted from their products, but as characterized by principles, concepts, and 
norms exemplified in science, the arts, society. Thus work in philosophy depends upon 
knowledge of natural science, social science, and the humanities. 

Though in philosophical analysis both phases of intelligence must be considered, em- 
phasis may be placed upon reaching conclusions in regard to the nature and norms of in- 
tellectual activities or upon conclusions in regard to the basic concepts, principles, and 
structure of science, art, and society; and consequently work in philosophy may be spe- 
cialized by one or the other of these emphases. Further specialization results from concen- 
tration on one type of intellectual activity or upon one type of intellectual product. The 
foregoing statement indicates, however, the field of work within which specialized courses 
in philosophy fall. The general aim of work in the Department is (1) to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the problems in this field, (2) to produce in him some degree of competence in 
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philosophical analysis, and (3) to give him some understanding of intellectual activities 
and of the major products of intelligence. 


Examinations and degree requirements are described in terms of special fields, which are ` 


not exclusive but which represent major types of specialization within the field of philoso- 
phy. They are determined as follows: 


Field I.—This field is determined by the selection of philosophical material relevant to 
the problem of making wise or intelligent choices and of developing intelligence as a part of 
life. It includes the studies called ethics, aesthetics, social philosophy, and general theory 
of value. Special emphasis is placed upon examination of intellectual activities as con- 
stituents of human life and upon examination of the structure of the aesthetic and social 
products of such activities. 

Field 2.—This field is determined by the selection of philosophical material relevant to 
the problem of making true judgments. Special emphasis is placed upon the examination 
of the methods by which imagination, guesses, and opinions are converted into knowledge 
—the processes of proof and demonstration—upon the intellectual activities—abstraction, 
intuition, inference, reasoning, problem-solving—exemplified in the construction of knowl- 
edge, and upon the basic principles and concepts constituting the framework of science. 
The field includes the traditional logic, symbolic logic, logic of science, and the theory of 
signs. 

Field 3—This field represents a concentration upon basic concepts and principles in sci- 
ence, art, and society in an attempt to organize such concepts and principles into a coherent 
system which wiil constitute the most general knowledge about the universe. It includes 
work indicated by such terms as philosophy of science, cosmology, natural theology, meta- 
physics. 

Field 4.—This field is coextensive with the general field of philosophy, with the qualifica- 
tion that study of the history of philosophical thought is made the primary means for at- 
taining the objectives (1) and (2) indicated above, and that study of the history of science, 
art, and society is made the primary means for attaining objective (3). In the study of 
philosophical thought emphasis is placed upon careful interpretation of the writings of 
philosophers. It is necessary, therefore, that students doing graduate work in this field 
should become competent in the methods of historical research. This field as here inter- 
preted is coextensive with what is often called the history of ideas. 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


Attention is called to the Divisional requirements concerning residence, language quali- 
fications, elective courses, and examinations, stated on pages 133-34 of these Announce- 
ments. 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
I. For students who do not have the Bachelor’s degree, the Departmental requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts (in addition to the Divisional requirements) are as follows: 

A. Approval by the Department of papers written by the student and submitted at 

least six months before the close of the quarter in which the comprehensive examina- 
tion is taken. 

B. A thesis on a topic approved by the Department. 

C. The passing of a comprehensive examination on the four fields in philosophy as 
specified below: l 

Field 1.—The examination in this field will test the candidate’s acquaintance 

with the major issues and doctrines in ethics, aesthetics, and social philosophy; his 

ability to give detailed interpretation and analysis of these doctrines in the works of 

Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant; his ability to identify the phildsophical issues 

and doctrines underlying modern popular ethical, aestheti¢,’and social philosophies. 
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Field 2.—The candidate’s knowledge of this field will be tested by examples of 
arguments, in which the argument is to be analyzed and any fallacies indicated; by 
sets of propositions in which relations of equivalence, implication, inconsistency are 
to be identified or in which ambiguities are to be indicated; by problems to be solved 
by logical analysis or by the outlining of appropriate investigations. Familiarity 
with doctrines in logic will be tested by questions calling for definitions of terms 
commonly used and for explanation of distinctions commonly made. Competence 
in logical theory will be tested by questions calling for critical analysis of doctrines 
in regard to unsettled problems in logic. Acquaintance with the logic of science and 
theory. of signs will be tested by questions drawn from the major fields of knowledge. 
(Emphasis in the examination on topics within this field will vary from student to 
student, as determined by the Departmental Counselor.) 

Field 3.--In this field the candidate will be expected to discuss critically the 
major issues involved in the leading attempts at a synthesis of the basic concepts 
and principles in science, art, and society, and to be familiar with typical examples 
of work in this field, such as Plato’s Sophist and Timaeus; Aristotle’s Metaphysics; 
Spinoza’s Ethics, Book I; Leibniz’ Monadology; Whitehead’s Process and Reality, or 
his Adventures of Ideas, Parts IT and ITI; and also studies reaching negative results, 
such as those of Hume. ` 

Field 4.—The candidate’s acquaintance with the history of ideas will be tested by 
specific questions in regard to the dates and major doctrines of Western philoso- 
phers, by questions in regard to philosophers writing in a specified period and prob- 
lems prominent during that period, and by questions calling for the identification of 
problems or doctrines appearing in different forms in various periods. Ability in 
this field will also be tested by questions calling for detailed interpretation and anal- 
ysis of the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Hobbes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, 
and Kant. 

D. The passing of an examination on a related field defined in consultation with the 
Departmental Counselor. This related: field may correspond to the field. of one of 
the Divisions in the University. This examination will be constructed with the as- 
sistance of instructors in the chosen field. About one-fifth of the candidate’s work 
in the Division should be devoted to preparation for this examination. 

E. An oral examination on the field of the thesis. 


II. For students who have the Bachelor’s degree, the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts are the same as above except for the omissions and changes indicated below: 

(A) Is omitted. 

(C) At the discretion of the Departmental Counselor two of the parts of the compre- 
hensive examination may be omitted, in which case the candidate is examined on 
the two fields in which he has made most progress since taking the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. 

(D) At the discretion of the Departmental Counselor this examination may be omitted 
if an equivalent examination was taken in meeting the requirements for the Bach- 
elor’s degree. F 

Students who plan to take the Master’s degree in the Department of Philosophy should 
consult the Departmental Counselor concerning the courses which will be useful in prepar- 
ing them to satisfy the requirements for that degree. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is planned for students who desire training in a broad 
field unified by appropriate philosophical knowledge. The requirement, in addition to the 
Divisional requirements in regard to residence and electives (see p. 134 of these Announce- 
ments), is the passing of a comprehensive examination in the following fields: 
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A. The field of concentration. Candidates will choose Field 1 or Field 2 or Field 4 of the 
fields listed in the Introductory section (Field 3 being omitted). Each candidate will 
work out a program with the Departmental Counselor which will occupy approximately 
three-fourths of the time spent in preparation for the comprehensive examination, and 
which will consist roughly of about one-third work in the chosen field of philosophy 
and two-thirds work in appropriate subjects in other departments in the University. 
The examination will test the candidate’s acquaintance with the subjects chosen and 
his ability to apply philosophical analysis to basic concepts and principles in such 
subjects. Among the possible programs are the following: 


1. Field 1 in philosophy, and work in (a) social science or (b) literature and art. 

2. Field 2 in philosophy, and work in (e) physical sciences, (b) biological sciences, or (e) 
social sciences. 

3. Field 4 in philosophy, and work in (a) history, (b) history of art and literature, or (c) 
history of science. 

B. The related field. The related field will be the three fields of philosophy other than that 
chosen in the field of concentration. An elementary knowledge of these subjects will be 
expected. The related field is to occupy approximately one-fourth of the time spent in 
preparation for the comprehensive examination. 

Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree in the Department of Philosophy should seek the 
advice of the Departmental Counselor concerning the courses they will find useful in pre- 
paring to meet the requirements for that degree. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


In addition to the Divisional requirements in regard to residence and reading ability in 
French and German (see p. 134 of these Announcements), candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy must meet the following requirements: 


A. Preliminary examination. Each candidate for the dégree of Doctor of Philosophy must 
pass a written examination given on the third Thursday and following Friday and Satur- 
day of the Spring Quarter. (Students who have taken the examinations for the A.M. 
degree at the University- of Chicago may in the discretion of the Department be ex- 
cused from the preliminary examination for the Ph.D.) Candidates are not eligible to 
take the final oral examination for the Doctor’s degree earlier than the second quarter 
after the:quarter in which they passed the preliminary examination. This examination 
will contain five parts: 

. Field.1. 

. Field 2. 

. Field 3. 

. Field 4. 

. The life and philosophy of a philosopher selected by the candidate and approved by 

the Departmental Counselor. The candidate will be expected to demonstrate ability 
‘in philosophical analysis by detailed interpretation and criticism of the work of the 
philosopher selected. 

B. Comprehensive examination. Each candidate must pass, at least two quarters before 
the end of the quarter in which the degree is awarded, a comprehensive examination in 
three parts, as given below. In preparation for these examinations the student should 
spend approximately three-fourths of his time on examinations 1 and 2 and one-fourth 
on examination 3, The ratio of time for 1 and 2 will vary with individual cases. 

1. A written examination on the candidate’s field of specialization, being Fields 1, 2, 
or 3 as described in the introductory statement. 

2. An oral examination on the history of philosophy. The candidate must demonstrate 
detailed knowledge and understanding of the aspects of the history of philosophy 
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closely related to his field of specialization. This examination must be passed before 
the written examinations are given. 

3. A written examination on a related field. Each candidate must demonstrate accu- 
rate, though not detailed, knowledge of a field of knowledge outside philosophy— 
natural science, social science, or the humanities—and ability to apply philosophical 
analysis to the subject matter of the chosen field. Besides a general understanding of 
the problems in this broad field, the candidate should develop a more detailed knowl- 
edge of the subject matter within a selected portion of the field. This examination 
will be set with the assistance of instructors in the selected field. 


C. The completion of a thesis constituting an original contribution to knowledge on a 
topic approved by the Department. The topic must be submitted, in the form of an 
outline of the problem and a statement of the material to be utilized, at least three quar- 
ters before the close of the quarter in which the degree is awarded. 


D. Final oral examination. Each candidate must pass an oral examination on the topic 
and field of the thesis. The thesis cannot be accepted by the Department until this ex- 
amination has been passed. 


Each candidate for the Doctor’s degree in Philosophy should consult the Departmental 
Counselor concerning the courses he ought to take in preparing himself to satisfy the re- 
quirements for that degree. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` Courses in the Department are divided into three levels on the basis of the preparation 
required for them. Courses on the 200 level presuppose general education equivalent to 
that prescribed in the College, but no special preparation. These courses are introductions 
to major fields in philosophy or to special topics. 

Courses on the 300 level presuppose special training either in philosophy or in a related 
field. 

Courses on the 400 level presuppose work in philosophy and the attainment of some de- 
gree of ability in philosophical analysis. Some of these courses presuppose also special train- 
ing in a related field. 

It is not intended that any course or combination of courses will cover thoroughly a field 
upon which candidates for degrees are examined. Courses are planned to afford guidance in 
intensive study of fundamental topics and to furnish students with objectives, methods, 
and standards to be used in independent or semi-independent study. 

The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For description of these courses see page 50. 


101, 102, 103. Movements of Thought. 
Note.—These courses are also open to Divisional students for work at the level of Divisional courses. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OFFERED DURING 1941-42 


203. Logic.—A survey of the process of reflection, the characteristics of scientific meth- 
od, the nature of formal reasoning, and the criteria of correct thinking. Autumn, Winter, 
11:00, Perry. 


204. Ethics—A survey of doctrines in regard to the goals and standards of human life, 
and an introductory analysis of principles relevant to individual action or social policy. 
Autumn, 1:30, GRENE, 

211. Introduction to Philosophy.—C., Summer (or }C. either Term), 1:30, Harts- 
HORNE; Winter, 1:30, RIEZLER. 

215. Paths of Life-—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00; Spring, 1:30; Morris. 
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221. Logic of the Physical Sciences.—A study of methods of investigation and proof as 
related to the structure and basic concepts of the physical sciences. Prerequisite: Philoso- 
phy 203, Winter, 11:00, BENJAMIN. 


225. Logic of the Social Sciences.—Prerequisite: Philosophy 203. Spring, 11:00, 
PERRY. 


227. Social and Political Philosophy.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, Smita. 
Economics 302. History of Economic Thought.—Winter, 11:00, KNIGHT. 
Economics 304. Economic Theory and Social Policy.—Autumn, 11:00, KNIGHT. 


Economics 305. Economics from an Institutional Standpoint.—Spring, Tu., Th., 7:30- 
9:30 P.M., KNIGHT. 


309. The Philosophy of Spinoza.—Spring, Th., 1:30-3:30, McKEon. 
311. Santayana.—Spring, 9:00, SMITH. 


314, Philosophy of Tragedy.—The tragic element in life and art as viewed from the 
standpoint of various philosophies, with especial reference to the ethics of war. C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. either Term), 2:30, HARTSHORNE. 


315. Leibniz.—Winter, 9:00, GRENE. 

318. Descartes.—Autumn, 2:30, GRENE. 

320. Introduction to Symbolic Logic.—Autumn, Tu., F., 11:00-1:00, CARNAP. 
322. Systematic Empiricism.—C., Summer (or åC. either Term), 9:00, MORRIS. 


323. Philosophical Problems in Basic Concepts of Social Psychology.—Spring, 10:00, 
RiIEZLER. 


324. Recent American Philosophy.—A study of American philosophy in the last fifty 
years, with emphasis upon James, Santayana, and Justice Holmes. C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), 11:00, SMITE. 


327. Social and Political Philosophy.— Autumn, 9:00, SMITE. 
328. The Philosophy of Locke.—Autumn, Th., 3:30-5:30, PERRY. 


330. Advanced Symbolic Logic.—Prerequisite: Philosophy 320 or consent of instructor. 
Winter, Tu., F., 11:00-1:00, CARNAP. 


331. Analytic Method in Philosophy.—Spring, Tu., F., 11:00-1:00, CARNAP. 
333. Reading Course in American Thought.—Spring, COHEN. i 


_ 340. The Philosophy of Aristotle (meets with Greek 375).—Winter, W., F., 1:30-3:30, 
McKeon. 


344. ‘Philosophic Method.—Spring, 11:00, Benjamin. 

356. The Philosophy of Law (identical with Law 404).—Spring, W., F., 1:30-3:30, 
McKeon. 

363. Aristotle’s Doctrine of Nature.—Autumn, 10:00, RIEZLER. 

368. Plato: “Sophist’ (meets with Greek 368) —Winter, Th., 1:30-3:30, MCKEON. 

380, 381, 382. Reading Course for Candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree.—Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, Srarr. 

401, 402. Seminar: Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.’?-—Autumn, Winter, F., 3:30- 
5:30, RIEZLER. 


406. Seminar: Recent Philosophies of Science.—Autumn, Tu., 3:30-5:30, BENJAMIN. 

412. Seminar: Aesthetics.—Spring, F., 3:30-5:30, RIEZLER. 

435. Seminar: The Philosophy of History.—Spring, Tu., 3:30-5:30, COHEN. 

438. Seminar: Ethical Theory. Winter, Th., 3:30-5:30, Perry. 

440. Seminar: Principles of Empiricism.—Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30, CARNAP. 

455. Seminar: English Dtilitarianism.—Spring, Th., 3:30-5:30, SMITH. 

463. Seminar: Logical Analysis.—Prerequisite: Philosophy 320 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Winter, W., 3:30-5:30, CARNAP. 

468. Seminar: Postulational Method.—Prerequisite: Philosophy 320,and 330, or con- 
sent of instructor. Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, CARNAP. 

470, 471, 472,473. Research in Philosophy.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, a STAFF. 

' 486, 487. Seminar: Theory of Signs -—Research in use of signs in various fields and de- 


velopment of theory of signs in relation to such material. Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. Winter, Spring, M., 3:30-5:30, Morais. : 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


CLARENCE EDWARD PARMENTER, Acting Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 


CLARENCE EDWARD PARMENTER, PH.D., Professor of Romance Phonetics; Counselor for 
Candidates for Higher Degrees and for Prospective Teachers. 

PIERRE ROBERT VIGNERON, AGREGE DES LETTRES, Professor of French Literature. 

GIUSEPPE ANTONIO BORGESE, PE. D., Professor of Italian Literature. 

Carros CastiLLO, PH.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

ARTEUR GIBBON BovEE, PH.B., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French. 

ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Hiipa Laura Norman, Pg.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

LEON PERDUE Smarta, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

SALOMÓN Narciso TREVIÑO, A.M., Instructor in Spanish. 

CALEB ARUNDEL BEVANS, PH.D., Instructor in French; Counselor for Candidates for the 
Bachelor’s Degree. 

René ETIEMBLE, AGRÉGÉ DE L’Untversité, Instructor in French. 


THE COLLEGE 


Orro FERDINAND Bonn, A.M., Professor of the Teaching of French in the College; Chair- 
man of French and Spanish Languages in the College. 

Dourern Rowrann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in the College. 

James CHESTER Bascock, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in the Col- 
lege. 

SYLVAIN SYDNEY Minav.t, A.M., Instructor in French in the College. 


WILLIAM ALBERT NITZE, Pa.D., L.H.D., Andrew MacLeish Distinguished Service Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Romance Languages and Literatures. 

GEORGE TYLER Nortuup, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Spanish Literature. 

ELIZABETH WALLACE, S.B., Professor Emeritus of French Literature. 

HENRI CHARLES-EDOUVARD Davi, A.M., Associate Professor Emeritus of French Litera- 


ture. 
FELLOWS, 1940-41 


JosErH AXELROD, A.M. DONALD ALMON BULLARD, A.M. 
WADE Hampton COLEMAN, JR., A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Romance Languages and Literatures provides training in the read- 
ing, speaking, and writing of French, Spanish, and Italian; in literary history, and in the 
examination of the artistic and intellectual values of the literature in these languages; in 
Romance linguistics; and in the methods appropriate for research in these fields. 

The instruction provided in the College is designed to train students to read the lan- 
guages easily and to develop an elementary competence in speaking and writing them. The 
program offered candidates in the Division for the degree of Bachelor of Arts is designed to 
increase the skills and knowledge gained at the College level, to introduce students to the 
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literary history of the languages with which the Department is concerned, to acquaint them 
with the masterpieces of these literatures, and to guide them in examining critically their 
artistic and intellectual values. The program for the degree of Master of Arts is planned so 
as to augment the competence and information of the student to the point necessary for 
good teaching in the field, and to initiate him in the gathering and organization of materials 
bearing upon suitable problems. The course of study for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy is designed to broaden and deepen the student’s knowledge and understanding of his 
subject, to familiarize him with the appropriate tools and techniques of scholarly research 
(bibliographical, linguistic, historical, critical), to give him the training necessary for inde- 
pendent investigation, and to develop his powers to conduct research in his chosen field. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, language qualifica- 
tions, and examinations are stated on pages 133-34 of these Announcements. 
I. The Departmental requirements for students who do not have the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts follow: 

A. Entrance requirement: at least two years of college work in French (or Spanish), 
or at least one year of college work in Italian, or the equivalent. 

B. The passing of an examination in (1) a special topic in literature or language, (2) 
an allied field or fields covering the ground of 3 courses,* (3) the oral and written 
use of the language. The student will normally take this examination at the end of 
his sixth quarter of study in the Division; but a student entering the Division with 
advanced standing may take it earlier. 

C. Evidence, at least two quarters (six months) before the comprehensive examination 
for the degree, of a reading knowledge of a second Romance language. Students 
majoring in Italian or in Spanish are referred to the Divisional requirement 1, (d) 


(p. 133). 
D. Either 
1. A research paper giving evidence of ability to gather, organize, and interpret a 


body of material. This paper should be completed before the quarter in which 
the student is to be examined, and must be deposited in typewritten form in 
the office of the Department at least one week before he is admitted to the 
comprehensive examination. Or: 

2. A Master’s dissertation, which must be in final form at least one week before the 
student takes the comprehensive examination. A student who elects to write a 
dissertation may be excused from the examination on teaching problems. 

E. The passing of a comprehensive examination in: 
1. The history of literature and the content and significance of the chief master- 
pieces 
. The written and oral use of the language 
. Phonetics 
. Teaching problemst 
. Other elements appropriate to the program of the individual candidate 
The comprehensive examination in literature for the Master’s degree is designed to 
test the candidate’s knowledge of the main events in the literary history of the periods 
covered, with their background of political and intellectual history; his knowledge and 
understanding of the chief works as gained from his own reading; the degree to which 
* In satisfying the requirement concerning the allied field, the candidate may choose between the procedures 
available tọ a candidate for the Bachelor’s degree (see p. 2 10). 


-t Candidates for one of the certificates awarded through the Committee on the Preparation of Teachers (see 
pp. 135-37) are referred to the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers (pp. 11-24 and 50-53 of 
that bulletin), which may be procured at the Information Office. 
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he has grasped the subject matters and procedures of the more highly specialized 
courses on his program; and his ability to comment critically on a passage chosen from 
a representative writer. The examination in the current language tests the candidate’s 
ability to translate a fairly difficult English prose text, to pronounce the language, to 
understand it aurally, and to use it orally. The examination is written except for the 
parts designed to test oral skill and the ability to comment on a text. 


II. The Departmental requirements for candidates who have the Bachelor’s degree fol- 
low: 


A. Entrance requirement: training in his major language and literature equivalent to 
that required for a Bachelor’s degree in this Department. 

In the first week of his first quarter of residence, a student who holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree from another institution must take a qualifying or placement test in 
the literature (1500-1900) and in the written and spoken use of a Romance lan- 
guage. A general survey course in literature and the careful reading of the chief 
literary monuments should suffice to prepare for the literature section. A list of 
readings in French and sample examinations may be purchased at the University 
Bookstore; a list of readings in Italian and in Spanish may be obtained from the 
Departmental secretary. A student who for any reason is allowed to enter the De- 
partment without taking the qualifying examination at the regular time, must, by 
the end of the first quarter, satisfy his Counselor of his fitness in language and liter- 
ature, or must take the examination at the beginning of his second quarter. 

B. Evidence, at least two quarters (six months) before the comprehensive examination 
for the degree, of a reading knowledge of a second Romance language. Students 
majoring in Italian or in Spanish are referred to the Divisional requirement 2, (c) 


(p. 133). 


C. The presentation of an acceptable research paper or of a Master’s dissertation (see 
I, D, above). 
D. The passing of a comprehensive examination. The fields covered by this examina- 
tion are stated in I, E, above. 
A student who elects to write a dissertation may be excused from the examina- 
tion in teaching problems (I, E, 4, above). 


IIT. The Master’s degree in two subjects. A properly qualified student, whose major inter- 
est is teaching at the secondary level and who elects a combination of two Romance 
languages, or of a Romance language and another appropriate subject, will, with a 
Romance language as his principal interest, be examined, as a minimum, in phonetics; 
in the written and oral use of the language and in making a literary analysis; in a 
general and in a special field in literature; in teaching problems; and will present a 
research paper. With a Romance language as a minor interest, the candidate will 
be examined, as a minimum, in phonetics; in the written and oral use of the language; 
and in the literature of the classical period or its equivalent. All other degree require- 
ments, Divisional and Departmental, must be fulfilled. If the candidate’s work falls 
in two departments, his program will be directed by the counselor of the principal de- 
partment, but must be approved as a whole by the counselors of the departments con- 
cerned. : 


Program of work.—A student entering the Department. should at once confer with the 
Counselor for the Master’s degree concerning a program for his first quarter. Before the 
end of the first quarter he should formulate, in consultation with the Counselor, a tentative 
program of work leading to the degree. 

The program of a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts who does not have the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts usually involves nine or ten quarters of study; that of a student 
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who has the degree of Bachelor of Arts, three or four quarters of study. The former will 
normally follow during his first four to six quarters in the Division the program of a candi- 
date for the Bachelor’s degree (see below, pp. 210-11), and thereafter his course will be so 
arranged as to include the appropriate subject matters that are enumerated in the next two 
paragraphs. The latter will be advised concerning courses on the basis of his qualifying 
examination (see II, A, above), particularly with reference to making up any deficiencies. 
The period of study may thus be longer than the normal three or four quarters. 

A normal program in French or in Spanish for a student who has the Bachelor’s degree 
includes the subject matter of the following courses: French (Spanish) 319; French (Span- 
ish) 305, 317 (327, 328, 329); 2 general courses in literature from French 333, 336, 377 
{Spanish 334, 336, 338), including French (Spanish) 336; 3 special topic courses. In place 
of one of the special topic courses the candidate may offer work in elementary philology 
(French 309, Spanish 309, General Romance 301). 

A normal program in Italian includes the subject matter of the following courses: Gen- 
eral Romance 301 (Linguistics 302), French (Spanish) 319; Italian 217, 331, and 3 courses 
in literature, as a preparation for the comprehensive examination; and at least 1 special 
topic course, as an initiation in methods of research. 

A normal program for a student who elects French or Spanish as a principal field for a 
Master’s degree in two subjects should include, in preparation for the examination, French 
(Spanish) 305, 317, 336 or 377 (Spanish 336 or 338), and a special topic course, 319. With 
French or Spanish as a minor field, a student’s program should similarly include Courses 
205 (305), 217, and 336. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, elective courses, and the examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts are stated on page 134 of these Announcements. 
The Departmental requirements for this degree follow: 


1. Entrance requirement: A candidate for the Bachelor’s degree in French or in Spanish 
must have in preparation for his work in the Division a training equivalent to at least 
two years of college work; in Italian, training equivalent to at least one year of college 
work. 

2. The comprehensive examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Romance lan- 
guages and literatures is constituted as follows: 








Hours 
PPAR UMN TAT ili cae bak ol aceae bob ewe we he EON a Sa eeR Can aaa tee ceed we 123 
A. Survey of literature (1500-1900) and literary monuments........ 6 
B. Special field of. literature or language. ...............-. eee 2 
C.- “Translation and analysis iore anoi Leto Ene EEE a E EEA 4 
D. Oral examination... a... auaa TEE EEA ET $ 
Toal eieaa ae a a clas Sakae a e a O 124 
Acep EEDE a anrr oer eens aa e a ra EE ATER E EA 3 
Graad Olne er e a a a A e a E RS A 154 


5 ie 1. The candidate may select one of the following ways of satisfying the requirement involving the allied 

eld. 

a) He may present himself for examination in a field or fields approved by the Counselor as essentially allied 
with his major field, and equivalent to the work of 3 courses. aie i 

b) He may offer on approval by the Counselor course credit for 3 courses in such a field or fields, taken in resi- 
dence at the University of Chicago and not already presented in satisfaction of any University require- 
ment. 


F 2. The comprehensive examination may be taken before or after satisfaction of other requirements for the 
egree, f 


ee 
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Program of work.—On. admission to the Division, each student intending to specialize 
in this Department arranges, in consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program 
of work in the Department, in the allied fields, and in elective courses which prepares him to 
fulfil the requirements for the degree.* 

A student who intends to specialize in French or in Spanish and who enters the Division 
with the equivalent of two college years of preparation (Courses 101-6) normally includes 
in his program, besides electives, the following courses: 107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209), 
205 (305), 217; 4 special topic undergraduate courses; and such courses in allied fields as 
may aid in satisfying this portion of the requirement. The program of a student entering 
the Division with fewer or more than two college years of preparation in French or in 
Spanish is adjusted to his needs in consultation with the Departmental Counselor. 

A student who intends to specialize in Italian should consult the Departmental Coun- 
selor. 

Copies of the Consolidated Reading Lisi for the Bachelor’s Degree in French and in Span- 
ish, on Which the comprehensive examination is based, may be purchased from the Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

The Bachelor's degree in an interdepartmental field involving a Romance language.—Spe- 
cially qualified students are permitted to become candidates for the Bachelor’s degree in an 
interdepartmental field, under the guidance of a Divisional committee (see pp. 218-19). 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Divisional requirements concerning residence, language qualifications, demonstra- 
tion of capacity for research, the dissertation, and the examination are stated on page 134 
of these Announcements. 

The Departmental requirements are as follows: 


1. A student entering the Department from another institution is required to take in the 
first week of his first quarter of residence a qualifying examination in the literature 
(1500-1900) and in the written and oral use of his principal Romance language. A list of 
suggested readings and a sample examination in French may be purchased at the Uni- 
versity Bookstore; and a list of readings in Italian and Spanish may be secured from the 
Departmental secretary. 

2. The demonstration, prior to the preliminary examination, of a reading knowledge of a 
third Romance language and of German. 

The passing of a preliminary examination at least eight months before the final examina- 

tion in: 

a) Literature of major field 

b) Explication de textes in a Romance language 

c) Literature of minor field 

d) Language of major field (phonetics, phonology and morphology, written and oral use 
of the language) 

e) Language of minor field (as in major field) 

J) A special aspect of major field 


The mastery of these subject matters and techniques may be demonstrated by a pre- 
liminary examination on all of them. A student who has received a Master’s degree in a 
Romance language and literature from the University of Chicago is excused from that 
portion of the preliminary examination which was covered in the examination for the 
Master’s degree except in explication de textes, phonetics, and the written and oral use 
of the language. A student who has shown proficiency (a grade of A or B) in a course at 
the University of Chicago covering any portion of the subject matters except explication 


* Students who wish to prepare themselves to teach should refer to pp. 50-53 of the bulletin, The Preparation 
of Teachers, and consult the Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Professor Parmenter, 
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de textes, phonetics, and the written and oral use of the language is not examined in the 
parts so covered. He must in any case pass a comprehensive examination in the field 
covered by item (f). 

4, The passing of a final oral examination on the thesis and the field of the thesis. 


Program of work.—A student entering the Department should at once confer with the 
Counselor for candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy concerning his program of 
work. Most students spend three years (nine quarters) after completing the work for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in fitting themselves to meet the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Candidates find it desirable to plan their programs in such a way 
that they may spend at least three consecutive quarters in residence. Work done in other 
Romance departments of approved standing may serve as a part of the preparation for the 
Departmental examinations. 

The first year of work is, in general, identical with the first year of work for the Master’s 
degree. In the second year, a student should complete his preparation for the preliminary 
examination. The third year should be devoted to intensive study in the field of the thesis 
and to the preparation of the thesis. 

The basic courses in language and literature are designed to provide the student with an 
adequate foundation in the subject matter and in linguistic, critical, and historical method, 
and to equip him with the essential linguistic skills. The special courses and seminars are 
intended to train him in the materials and methods of linguistic and literary research. The 
student will prepare himself for the examination in a special aspect of his major field under 
the guidance of a member of the staff. This phase of his preparation is intended primarily 
to test his capacity for independent work. 

While the plan of work of each student is adapted to his individual needs, the following 
outline, in terms of courses, serves as typical of a student whose major language is French 
and whose minor language is Spanish: 

First year: French 305, 309, 317, 319, 327 (328), and 3 courses in French literature. 

Second year: French 310, and 2 courses in French language or literature, of which at 
least one should be a research course; Spanish 217 (317), 305, 311, and 3 courses in Spanish 
literature. 

Third year: 3 courses in French in the special field in which his thesis lies; 3 courses in 
related subjects within or without the Department. 

A similar program will be arranged for a student whose major is Italian (Spanish) and 
minor French or Spanish (Italian). 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Les Escholiers, Gli Scapigliati, and the Circulo Español meet fortnightly during the aca- 
demic year. 

The Romance Club meets once a month during the academic year. All instructors and 
graduate students of the Department are eligible for membership; journal notices, book re- 
views, and original papers are read and informally discussed. 


STUDENT AIDS 


Appropriations are made annually from the general funds of the University for the 
maintenance of fellowships and scholarships (see pp. 16-27). In addition the Department 
of Romance Languages and Literatures has available two assistantships for service in the 
reading of language examinations. During the Summer Quarter there is occasionally an 
assistantship available in the Phonetics Laboratory. Appointments to assistantships are 
in general limited to students whose qualifications are personally known to the members 
of the Department. (See also p. 24, “Assistantships.’’) 
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' COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


£ A. FRENCH 
COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For description of these courses see page 50 or below. 


101G. French for Reading Requirements. 

101, 102, 103. Elementary French. 

104, 105, 106. Intermediate French. 

*107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209). Introduction to Literature. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
PRIMARILY FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Prerequisite for courses on the 200 level (other than 107 [207], 108 [208], 109 [209]): 
French 109 (209) or equivalent. Note that courses 107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209) prepare 
College students for the corresponding sequence examination (see p. 42) and afford, with- 
out sequence examination, individual course credits at the Divisional level to qualified stu- 


dents. 
COURSES IN LANGUAGE 
211. French Grammar for Teachers.—Review of syntax, written compositions, and 
usage studies, discussion of teaching problems. Winter, 10:00, MERRILL. 
217. Exercices de composition et de style-—Commentaire écrit et oral de textes francais 
modernes; traduction écrite et orale de textes anglais ou américains modernes. Eligibility 
tested at first regular meeting. Autumn, Spring, 8:00, ETIEMBLE. 


GENERAL COURSES IN LITERATURE 


107 (207). Initiation a la littérature: dix-neuvième siécle-——Lectures et analyses— 
thédtre, poésie, roman. Conversation, révision de grammaire, thèmes. Prerequisite: 4 units 
of French or French 106. Autumn: sec. a, 9:00, DAVIDSON; sec. b, 1:30, MERRILL. 

108 (208). Initiation à la littérature: dix-huitième siécle.—Lectures et analyses—thé- 
Atre, roman, conte. Conversation, révision de grammaire, thèmes. Prerequisite: 4 units of 
French or French 106. Winter: sec. a, 9:00, DAVIDSON; sec. b, 1:30, BEVANS. 

109 (209). Initiation à la littérature: dix-septième siécle.—Lectures et analyses—thé- 
âtre, roman, critique littéraire et sociale, lettres. Prerequisite: 4 units of French or French 
106. Spring: sec. a, 9:00, DAVIDSON; sec. b, 1:30, BEVANS. 


SPECIAL TOPIC COURSES IN LITERATURE 


246. Les Moralistes français du XVIIe siécle-—Les morales religieuses. Les morales 
humanistes. Les libertins. Conférences, comptes-rendus, explications de textes. Eligibility 
tested at first regular meeting. Autumn, 11:00, ETIEMBLE. 


252. Nineteenth-Century Drama.—The romantic and the realistic drama. Autumn, 
10:00, MERRILL. 

269. Le Roman de Flaubert à Proust (1850-1925).—-Conférences, comptes-rendus, ex- 
plications de textes. Eligibility tested at first regular meeting. Spring, 10:00, Norman. 


297. Moliére.--Etudes sur les procédés dramatiques, les sources, et le temps de Molière. 
Winter, 11:00, Norman. 
PRIMARILY FOR THE MASTER’S AND DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


Prerequisite for courses on the 300 level: 2 courses from the 200 group (other than 107 
[207], 108 [208], 109 [209}) or the equivalent. 


COURSES IN LANGUAGE 


305. Problems of Teaching French Phonetics.—A study of the pronunciation of modern 
French. The sounds and their production, the stress group, intonation of the spoken phrase. 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 3:30; Winter, 4:30; PARMENTER. 


* These courses afford individual Divisional course credits to qualified students. 
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306. Readings in Old French.—-Primarily to develop reading ability in Old French, with 
emphasis on the lyrics, lays, and fabliaux. Winter, 11:00, BEVANS. 


310. The History of French Phonology and Morphology.—The development of the 
sounds and flexional forms of French from their Popular Latin origins to the present day. 
Prerequisite: Some knowledge of Latin. C. Summer, 2:30, BEVANS. 


314. Word Formation and Semantics.—Lectures, problems, and reports. Spring, 2:30, 
BEVANS. 


317. Etudes de style.—Introduction à explication de textes: commentaire grammat- 
ical et littéraire, oral et écrit, de textes francais modernes; traduction, orale et écrite, de 
textes anglais ou américains contemporains. Eligibility tested at first regular meeting. 
C. Summer, 9:00, ETIEMBLE. Autumn, 10:00, VIGNERON. 


GENERAL COURSES IN LITERATURE 


336. French Classical Culture.—Lectures and readings on the civilization of the age of 
Louis XIV. An account of the classical doctrine based on the political, economic, artistic, 
and literary ideas of the age, with emphasis on the significance of the chief literary master- 
pieces. Three lectures and one discussion meeting weekly. Winter, 1:30, MERRILL. 


377. Les Grands courants de la littérature française (KVIII®, XIX°, et XXe siécles).— 
Exposé général, et étude de quelques œuvres significatives. Spring, 9:00, ETIEMBLE. 


SPECIAL TOPIC COURSES IN LITERATURE 


Philosophy 318. Descartes.—Autumn, 2:30, GRENE. 


328. Explication de textes (poésie)—Explication et commentaire détaillés, en français, 
de textes tirés des poètes du XIX" siècle (Lamartine, Vigny, Musset, Hugo). Cours spé- 
cialement destiné aux étudiants qui se préparent à enseignement du français. Eligibility 
tested at first regular meeting. Winter, 10:00, VIGNERON. 


331. Old French Epic and Romance.—A general consideration of the two genres in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Analysis of four important poems. Readings and re- 
ports. Prerequisite: Some experience in reading Old French. First Term, Epic; Second 
Term, Romance. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 1:30, BEVANS. 


335. The Renaissance.—The history of literary ideas during the French Renaissance as 
seen in Marot, Rabelais, Calvin, Marguerite d’Angouléme, the Pléiade, and Montaigne. 
Autumn, 11:00, MERRILL. 


337. La Tragédie au XVIIe siécie.—Corneille, Racine, et quelques écrivains mineurs. 
Doctrines et œuvres. Conférences, comptes-rendus, explications de textes: Polyeucte, 
Phèdre, Athalie, seront commentés en classe. Eligibility tested at first regular meeting. 
C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, ETIEMBEE, 


338. Le Mouvement romantique avant 1830.—Les précurseurs; les premières polé- 
miques; les influences nationales et les influences étrangéres; les cénacles; les ceuvres nou- 
velles. Conférences, explications de textes, exposés. Eligibility tested at first regular meet- 
ing. Autumn, 9:00, VIGNERON. 


342. Stendhal et Balzac.—Etudes historiques et critiques sur le réalisme psychologique 
et le réalisme matériel. Conférences, explications de textes, exposés. Eligibility tested at 
first regular meeting. Winter, 9:00, VIGNERON. 


375. La Pléiade.—A study of the Renaissance doctrine of imitation, as applied to 
French poetry after 1549. Special emphasis on the works of Du Bellay, Ronsard, and 
D’Aubigné, followed by a short account of the Renaissance drama. Spring, 1:30, MER- 
RILL. 


395. Corneille.—A study of technique and sources. Spring, 11:00, MERRILL. 


COURSES IN TEACHING 


319. Problems of Teaching French.—Values, objectives, course content. Evaluation of 
textbooks and other materials. Classroom procedure. Construction and analysis of tests. 
Critical summary of recent investigations in the field. Assigned readings and reports on 
problems of teaching French in both secondary schools and colleges. Students wishing to 
have experience as apprentice teachers during the academic year should confer with the 
instructor. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00, Bascocx. Winter, 8:00, Bovés. 
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320. Apprentice Teaching: High School.—-Classroom observations and supervised 
teaching in co-operating city schools. Registrants will take only two other courses, will 
spend as much as two hours daily at the school, and will confer weekly with the instructor. 
Prerequisite: Education 201, 210; French 205 (305), 211, 217 or equivalent, 319, and con- 
sent of instructor. Spring, one meeting each week, hour to be arranged, BOVÉE. 


PRIMARILY FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 
RESEARCH COURSES 
421. Research in French Language and Literature—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


493. Verlaine et Rimbaud.—Problémes de littérature comparée; le symbolisme francais 
et les littératures américaines. C. Summer, hours to be arranged, ETIEMBLE. 


B. ITALIAN 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For description of these courses see page 50. The sequential group 101, 102, 103 pre- 
pares students to satisfy the requirements in a foreign language. For detailed information 
see page 42, 


101. Elementary Italian. 
102. Elementary Italian (continued). 
103. Intermediate Italian. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
Prerequisite for courses on the 200 level: Italian 103 or equivalent. 


COURSE IN LANGUAGE 


325. The Origin of Italian Compared with the Other Romance Languages (identical 
with Linguistics 325).—With illustrative readings from early Italian texts. C., Summer (or 
3C. either Term), 11:00, BONFANTE. 


SPECIAL TOPIC COURSES IN LITERATURE 


Prerequisite for courses on the 300 level: 2 courses from the 200 group or the equiva- 
lent. 

252. Il dramma dell’Ottocento e del Novecento.—Studio delle opere dei drammaturghi 
principali dal Manzoni fino al Pirandello. Conferenze, discussioni e resoconti. Autumn, 
10:00, Norman. 


336. Modern Literary Trends (1550-1800).—Lectures, discussions, and reports. Win- 
ter, hours to be arranged, NORMAN. 
394. Boccaccio.—Lectures, discussions, and reports. Autumn, hours to be arranged, 
NORMAN. 
GENERAL COURSES IN LITERATURE 
331, 335. Outline of Italian Literature. —A survey of the historical background and 
aesthetic development of Italian literature, and a study of its place in the civilization of 


Europe. Lectures and correlated readings. Knowledge of Italian not required. The courses 
will be given in English, and English translations of the Italian texts may be used. 


331. Introduction to the Study of Italian Literature: Period of the Origins.—-Winter, 
3:30, BORGESE. 


335. The Italian Renaissance.—Spring, 3:30, BORGESE. 


RESEARCH COURSES 
421. Investigations in Italian Literature ——Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, STAFF. 
433. Early Texts of Italian Poetry.—Seminar, Spring, Th., 4:30, BORGESE. 


453. The Philosophical and Literary Background of Machiavelli—Seminar, Winter, 
Th., 4:30, BORGESE. 


a 
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C.. PORTUGUESE 


201. Elementary Portuguese.—Designed to enable students to understand written 
Portuguese and the elementary grammatical principles essential to reading. Some atten- 
tion given to the historical development of the language. Summer, 1:30, SMITH. 


D. SPANISH 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For description of these courses see pages 50-51 or below. 


101, 102, 103, Elementary Spanish. 
104, 105, 106. Intermediate Spanish. 
*107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209). Introduction to Literature. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
PRIMARILY FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Prerequisite for courses on the 200 level (other than 107 [207], 108 [208], 109 [209]: 
Spanish 109 (209) or equivalent. Note that courses 107 (207), 108 (208), 109 (209), prepare 
College students for the corresponding sequence examination (see p. 42), and afford, with- 
out sequence examination, individual course credits at the Divisional level to qualified stu- 
dents. 


COURSE IN LANGUAGE 


217. Composicién.—Ejercicios de composición, de estilo, y de dicción. Autumn, 2:30, 
TREVIÑO. 


GENERAL COURSES IN LITERATURE 


107 (207). Introduction to Literature.—Readings in representative modern drama, poet- 
ry, fiction, criticism; grammar review, practice in speaking and writing. Prerequisite: 4 
units of Spanish or 5 courses in Spanish. Autumn, 1:30, TREVIÑO. 

108 (208). Introduction to Literature.—Readings in representative nineteenth-century 
drama, poetry, fiction, criticism; grammar review, practice in speaking and writing. Pre- 
requisite: 6 courses in Spanish or the equivalent. Winter, 1:30, . 

109 (209). Introduction to Literature.—Readings in representative seventeenth-cen- 
tury drama, fiction, poetry; grammar review, practice in speaking and writing. Prerequi- 
site: 6 courses in Spanish or the equivalent. Spring, 1:30, 








SPECIAL TOPIC COURSES IN LITERATURE 


220. Novela hispanoamericana contemporanea.—Desarrollo del género desde fines del 
siglo XIX. Estudio especial de las obras de tema típicamente americano. Conferencias, 
lecturas e informes. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, BABCOCK. 

221. Autores selectos de la América Espafiola.—Conferencias y lecturas. Spring, 9:00, 
CASTILLO. 


368. La Novela española en el siglo XIX.—Novelistas representativos con atención 
especial a los regionalistas. Winter, 3:30, PARMENTER. 


PRIMARILY FOR THE MASTER’S AND DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


Prerequisite for courses on the 300 level: 2 courses from the 200 group (other than 107 


[207], 108 [208], 109 [2091) or the equivalents. 


COURSES IN LANGUAGE 


305. Problems of Teaching Spanish Phonetics.—A study of the pronunciation of modern 
Spanish. The sounds and their production, phonetic combinations, stress, intonation of the 
spoken phrase. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 4:30; Autumn, 3:30; PARMENTER. 

209. Old Spanish Texts.—Reading of prose and verse of the early period. Special 
attention is given to the linguistic phase of the work. Autumn, 2:30, PARMENTER. 


* These courses afford individual Divisional course credits to qualified students. 
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317. Estudios de estilo._-Comentario analítico de trozos literarios entresacados de obras 
modernas. Traducción de trozos literarios ingleses o americanos. Curso preparativo para 
la explicación de textos. C., Summer (or $C., either Term), 10:00, CastriLo; Winter, 1:30, 
TREVIÑO. 


GENERAL COURSES IN LITERATORE 


336. The Evolution of the Chief Spanish Literary Genres during the Renaissance and 
the Golden Age.—The ballad, the drama, lyric poetry, the novel, history, mysticism. Lec- 
tures and readings. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00; Autumn, 10:00; CASTILLO. 


338. Géneros de literatura moderna.—Conferencias y lecturas sobre la literatura de 
los siglos XVIII, ATX, y XX. Winter, 2:30, TrevrX0o. 


SPECIAL TOPIC COURSES IN LITERATURE 


341. La Poesia lirica.—Interpretacién oral y análisis de la forma de la poesia lírica desde 
el siglo XV. Spring, 2:30, TREVINO. 


356. The Classic Drama of Spain.—Several plays read in class, others assigned as col- 
lateral reading. Lectures. Spring, 10:00, CASTILLO. 


365. The Picaresque Novel.—The Spanish romance of roguery as a literary genre. La- 
zarillo de Tormes and another text are read in class. Autumn, 9:00, CASTILLO. 


395. Cervantes.—A comprehensive survey of his works. C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), 2:30, CASTILLO. 


398. Pérez Galdés.—Course running through two quarters; either quarter may be taken 
independently. Autumn—Winter, Tu., 7:00-9:00 P.M., PARMENTER. 


COURSES IN TEACHING 


319. Problems of Teaching Spanish.—Values, objectives, course content. Evaluation of 
textbooks and other materials. Classroom procedure. Construction and analysis of tests. 
Critical summary of recent investigations in the field. Assigned readings and reports on 
problems of teaching Spanish in both secondary schools and colleges. Students wishing to 
have experience as apprentice teachers during the academic year should confer with the in- 
structor. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 8:00, Bascocx; Winter, 8:00, Bovis. 


320. Apprentice Teaching: High School.—Classroom observations and supervised 
teaching in co-operating city schools. Registrants will take only two other courses, will 
spend as much as two hours daily at the school, and will confer weekly with the instructor. 
Prerequisite: Education 201, 210; Spanish 217 or equivalent, 305, 319, and consent of in- 
structor. Spring, one meeting each week, hour to be arranged, BOVEE. 


PRIMARILY FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


RESEARCH COURSES 


421. Research in Spanish Language and Literature.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


Attention is called to courses 301, 302, 303 offered by the Group Committee on Literature 
(see p. 218). 
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=- GROUP STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 


I, LITERATURE i 
COMMITTEE 
RONALD SALMON CRANE, Chairman 
HELENA M. GAMER RICHARD PETER MCKEON 
DAVID GRENE * NORMAN F. MACLEAN 


PIERRE ROBERT VIGNERON 


Under the curriculum of tbe Division of the Humanities students primarily interested 
in literature may have the opportunity of pursuing programs of study and research for the 
various degrees in fields which involve a combination of two or more national literatures. 
The definition of such fields, and the direction of the work of candidates for the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, or Doctor’s degree who may elect one or another of them, are in charge of a Com- 
mittee whose personnel is given above. 

Studies in literature may be oriented in two directions: toward the theory of literature 
as a fine art and the application of theory to particular literary works (i.e., literary criti- 
cism) and toward the historical study of literary productions and taste. Programs involv- 
ing a major emphasis on either one or the other of these two types of study are possible un- 

der the Committee, the only restriction being that the student must possess a sufficient 
linguistic equipment to enable him to work with equal facility in at least two literatures, 
ancient or modern, for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, and in at least three literatures, 
for the Doctor’s degree. 

Students will find it possible, in carrying out their programs, to make use of courses in 
literature regularly offered by the departments of English, German, Greek, Latin, and Ro- 
mance languages, though provision will also be made, when necessary, for private reading 
and research. 

So far as possible, the Committee will organize programs of study for comprehensive ex- 
aminations with a view to the special qualifications and interests of individual students. 
The principal types of programs contemplated at present are such as the following: 


1. The historical study of a period of literature.—I..g., the Middle Ages (French, English, 
Latin); the Renaissance (English, French, Italian); Classicism and the Eighteenth Century 
(French, English); Romanticism (English, German, French); Contemporary Literary Tend- 
encies. 

2. The theoretical and historical study of a literary form.—E.g., Tragedy, Renaissance 
Drama, the Modern Novel, Lyric Poetry. 

3. The study of a tradition of thought or taste.—E.g., Literary Criticism in Antiquity and 
in Modern Times. 


Students who are interested in pursuing studies in literature organized in this way should 
consult the Chairman of the Committee on Literature, who will help them to outline their 
fields and assign them to permanent counselors. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Literature 300. Reading Course.—Hours to be arranged, MEMBERS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE. 

Literature 301, 302, 303. Classics of European Criticism.—C. cach quarter. Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, M., 2:30-4:30, and two other hours to be arranged, CRANE, KEAST. 
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Il. HISTORY OF CULTURE 


COMMITTEE = 


, EINAR JORANSON, Chairman 
BLANCHE B. BOYER ULRICH A. MmpELporr 
RICHARD PETER MCKEON CHARLES WILLIAM Morris 


FELLOW, 1940-41 
Ricwarp W. B. Lewis 


The function of this Committee is to organize interdepartmental programs of study 
leading to comprehensive examinations for the Bachelor’s, the Master’s, and the Doctor’s 
degrees in the history of culture. 


, A student working under the direction of this Committee selects as his field of concen- . 


tration a particular period or domain of culture, and he is expected to study the political 
and social history, the literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion that appertain to 
the field selected. j 

The Committee may accept as a field of concentration any well-recognized subdivision 
of cultural history which it considers sufficiently comprehensive for the purpose and in 
which the requisite courses of instruction are available. Most students select one of the 
following felds: 


1. Ancient oriental culture 5. Modern European culture 
2. Classical culture : 6. American culture 
3. Medieval culture 7. Modern oriental culture 


4, Renaissance culture 


Students in the Division must have a reading knowledge of those two of the following 
languages which will be most useful in the pursuit of their programs of study: Ancient 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian. Candidates for higher degrees must be 
able to read German and French, and at least one of the languages in which sources in the 
selected field of concentration are written. 

A student wishing to specialize in cultural history should consult the Chairman or Act- 
ing Chairman of the Committee, who after talking over the student’s proposed program of 
study will assign him to some member of the Committee as counselor. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


History of Culture 201, 202. History of Ideas.—C. each quarter. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Winter, Spring, Tu., 4:00, ADLER, HUTCHINS. 


THE DIVISION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
I. ADMISSION 


A. A student is admitted to full standing in the Division of the Physical Sciences when he 
has completed the requirements of the College or has completed satisfactorily two years or 


more of college work at an accredited institution. 


Note.—-A student entering the Division from another institution with inadequate distribution of work 
among the other Divisions may be required to meet this deficiency (2) by passing the College comprehensive ex- 
amination in the Division where the deficiency occurs or (6) by taking a part of his elective work in that Division. 


B. To begin specialization in one of the departments of the Division, a student should have 
completed satisfactorily a sequence of 3 courses approved by the department in which 
the student desires to specialize. (See departmental requirements for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree.) 

C. With the consent of the Dean and the department concerned, provisional admission to 
the Division may be granted to a student who has completed two years of college work 
but has not had the introductory required sequence. 


II. DEGREES* 
A. THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is given for the proved attainment of power and knowl- 
edge in a field of concentration and related fields, demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
University. About two years of concentrated effort are usually needed to satisfy the re- 
quirements for the degree. The best students may need less time, while other students may 
need more time. The average student finds 3 courses carried simultaneously a normal pro- 
gram of work; students whose scholastic record is above the average may be able to carry 
more, while students whose scholastic record is below the average may be advised to limit 
themselves to fewer courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


1. A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

2. A program of study approved by the department of concentration. The nature and 
extent of this program in general depend upon the student’s previous training and experi- 
ence. Normally one-third of this program is in the field of concentration, one-third in the 
related fields, and one-third elective. 

3. The demonstration of the ability to read French or German. German is required 


for those who specialize in chemistry. 


Notr.—(a) Upon the recommendation of a department, the Dean may permit the substitution of certain 
other modern languages, and, in exceptional cases, may permit the substitution of other courses for a modern 
language. (b) The demonstration of the ability to read French or German should be considered fulfilled if the 
student (t) has satisfactorily completed two units in high school or one year (three quarter courses) of German 
or French in college; or (2) after admission to the Division satisfactorily completes three quarters of German or 
French as indicated by the quarterly course marks; or passes the language requirement test on an approved 
sequence in German or French; or passes a reading examination in German or French. 


* Candidates for all degrees are referred in each case to the section in these Announcements devoted to the 
department in which the student expects to take the degree. 
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4, The demonstration of the ability to write and speak clear, correct, and effective Eng- 
lish. 


Nore.~-This requirement may be satisfied by the passing of the English qualifying examination. This ex- 
amination may be waived for students entering the University with advanced standing from an accredited col- 
lege, provided they give evidence that they have satisfactorily completed the equivalent of English 102. 


5. The passing of the comprehensive examination in the field of concentration, or the 
completion of the approved program of study in that field in a manner satisfactory to a 
committee consisting of the departmental counselors in the Division. l 

6. The passing of a regularly offered comprehensive examination to meet the require- 
ment for the related field, or the completion of the approved program of study in that field 
in a manner satisfactory to a committee consisting of the departmental counselors in the 
Division. 

Note.--(@) Work used in partial fulfilment of the requirements for entrance into the Division may not be 
used in partial fulfilment of requirement 6. (b) The student will choose between the two alternatives offered 
in 5 and 6 in consultation with his counselor at the time of entrance to the Division. (c) Normally a program of 


study will be approved if courses in the field of concentration are passed with a grade of C or better, and in the 
related field with an average grade of C. 


7. Satisfactory reports on the work of 6 elective courses (3 of which must be at the 200 
or 300 level), or the passing of a regularly offered comprehensive examination acceptable to 
the Departmental Counselor. 


RULES GOVERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF EXAMINATIONS 
FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


i. The two comprehensive examinations designated in Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the “Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Science”—(a) on the field of concentration and 
(b) on related fields—together occupy normally not fewer than three three-hour periods and 
not more than five three-hour periods of written work. Where laboratory or field examina- 
tions are also required, the total time actually spent in these examinations shall be not more 
than seven three-hour periods. 

2. The comprehensive examinations for the Bachelor’s degree are regularly held twice a 
year at the end of the Spring and Summer quarters. 

3. Each of the comprehensive examinations specified in Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the ‘‘Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Science” must be taken and passed as a whole. 

4, Unless the last comprehensive ev2™ination to satisfy Paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of the 
“Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Science” is passed within two years of the 
time the first is passed, all comprehensive examinations must be repeated. 

5. Copies of past comprehensive examinations which have been taken are available for 
inspection in the departmental libraries. 


B. HIGHER DEGREES 


The degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy are conferred upon fulfilment 
of the requirements specified below. — 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The regulations of the Division of the Physical Sciences provide for two types of the 
Master’s degree: (1) Departmental and (2) Divisional. The Divisional Master’s degree is 
planned primarily for students who expect to teach in secondary schools and junior colleges. 
The requirements for the Master’s degree under each type of program are as follows: 


1. For the Departmental Master’s degree: 

a) Admission to candidacy for the degree. Formal admission to candidacy is granted to 
those who have completed all requirements for the Bachelor’s degree or the equivalent, 
upon the recommendation of a department and the approval of the Faculty. Application 
for such admission must be made on a form provided for the purpose, obtainable at the 
office of the Dean, and the application must be on file in that office at least two months be- 
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fore the degree is conferred. Responsibility for filing the form at the proper times rests with the 
student. A department may require a demonstration of ability to read in a modern foreign 
language. 

b) The completion of a minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

c) The completion of a program of study in a major field, in a single department or in 
two departments of the Division, or in a department of the Division and a related depart- 
ment of another Division. For the degree of Master of Science in a department at least 
three-fourths of the work and the thesis must be done in that department. 

The program of study is subject to the approval of the chairman of the department of 
specialization. 

d) The completion and acceptance of a thesis in the selected field of work within the 
Division. 

e) The passing of a final examination in the field of work for the degree and the thesis. 
The quality of the work in courses and in the laboratory may be considered in connection 
with the final examination for the degree. 

2. For the Divisional Master’s degree: 

a) Admission to candidacy. Formal admission to candidacy is ented to those who 
have completed the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree in the Division of the Physical 
Sciences, or the equivalent, upon the recommendation of the department of specialization 
and the approval of the Faculty. Application for such admission must be made on a form 
provided for the purpose, obtainable at the office of the Dean, and the application must be 
- on file in that office at least two months before the degree is conferred. Responsibility for 
fling the form at the proper time rests with the student. 

b) The completion of a program consisting of at least 9 courses in residence with grades 
of C or better, and an essay. The specific requirements for the courses and the essay are as 
follows: 

(1) The program of courses must be approved by the counselor of the department in 
which the essay is written. The entire program of work for the degree should be planned by 
the beginning of the second quarter in residence. An approved program of the work for the 
degree should be filed ¿z duplicate in the office of the Dean before the end of the second 
quarter in residence. 

(2) The entire program of work relating to the degree, including courses at the Division- 
al level that have been applied to the Bachelor’s degree, should be considered in the selec- 
tion of courses. If the candidate, in the work leading to the Bachelor’s degree, has not com- 
pleted the equivalent of 3 courses at the Divisional level in each of three departments in the 
Division, the program of courses for the Master’s degree must include sufficient work to in- 
sure such distribution. After this requirement has been met, the remainder of the 9 courses 
may be chosen from not less than two nor more than three departments of the Division. 
With the approval of the departmental counselor, courses in a related department not in 
the Division may be substituted for courses in the departments of the Division. 

(3) An essay upon some phase of the physical sciences or the teaching of the physical 
sciences, to be approved by the department in which the essay is written. 

c) A satisfactory written or oral examination on the courses of the department in which 
the essay is written. This examination may be waived by the department if the student has 


an average grade of B in the courses in the department of specialization. 


Note.—For approved programs within the field of the physical sciences, prospective teachers should con- 
sult departmental counselors. (See p. 225.) 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred in recognition of high attainments and 
ability in the candidate’s chosen field. It is to be understood explicitly that this degree is 
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not conferred on the completion of a specified number of courses, or after a given period of , 


residence. The candidate’s attainment is measured by the following requirements: 


1. The completion of a minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

2. Admission to candidacy for the degree. Admission to do graduate work in the Divi- 
sion does not necessarily imply admission to candidacy for a degree, which is contingent 
upon the recommendation of the department in which the student is doing his work and 
upon the approval of the Faculty of the Division. Application forms are provided by the 
Dean’s office and must be filed in that office at least eight months before the final examina- 
tion for the degree. Responsibility for filing the application at the proper time rests with the 
student. The filing of the application for candidacy, approved by the chairman of the de- 
partment, certifies: 

a) That the candidate has a reading knowledge of German and an approved Romance 
language. 

b) That he has begun his investigation for the dissertation. 

c) That he is recommended to candidacy for the Doctor’s degree. 

A department may require the candidate to take a preliminary examination to demon- 
strate his factual and theoretical knowledge in the fields of his major interest in the de- 
partment. 

3. Acceptance by the department and Division of a dissertation submitted for the de- 
gree. 

4. Publication, or provision for the publication, of the dissertation, or the essential por- 
tion thereof. 

5. The passing of the final examinations in accordance with one of the following plans. 

a) A preliminary examination in the major fields of interest in the department or de- 
partments of specialization and a final oral examination in the field covered by the disserta- 
tion. 

b) In the absence of a preliminary examination, comprehensive examinations covering 
major fields of interest in the department of specialization, including the field of the dis- 


sertation. 


Note.—Final examinations in general require preparation and work covering, for an average student, at 
least nine quarters, and ate organized to test the student’s knowledge, ability, and, if necessary, his technique 
and experience in the laboratory, to the satisfaction of the examining committee of the Division. Work in course 
and laboratory experience may be considered by the committee in passing on a candidate’s fitness for the degree. 


HI. AWARDS AND AIDS 


In addition to the general scholarships and fellowships provided from the University 
funds and from endowments which do not restrict the awards to students in any particular 
field (see “Student Aid,” pp. 16-27), there are several special and annual scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and prizes available only to students in the Division of the Physical Sciences. 
The awards are made upon recommendations of the departments to which the honors are 
assigned. With changes in income and the number of recipients, the amounts vary from 
year to year. The awards are as follows: 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
Cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Edith Barnard Memorial Fellowship in Chemistry, established in memory of Dr. 
Edith Barnard, is awarded upon nomination of the Department of Chemistry. 
The Virgil R. D. Kirkham Fund provides a fellowship in the Department of Geology. 
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The Elz Lally and Company Fellowships annually provide tuition aid for graduate study 
in chemistry. 

The Joseph B. Loewenthal Fellowship Fund, endowed in 1900 by Mr. Berthold Loewen- 
thal as a memorial to his son, provides an annual award for advanced study in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

The Mary Strong Sheldon Fund provides fellowships and scholarships for students spe- 
cializing in the natural sciences, excepting mathematics and astronomy. 

The Henry Strong Fellowship, an annual fellowship given by the Henry Strong Educa- 
tional Foundation, is awarded to a graduate student under twenty-five years of age who is 
working for the doctorate in the Division of the Physical Scienecs. 

The Gustavus F. Swift Fellowship in Chemistry, endowed by Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift as a 
memorial to her husband, is awarded for special ability in research upon the nomination of 
the Department of Chemistry. 

The Charles H. Viol Fellowship is available for a graduate student in chemistry. 


CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 


The University of Chicago participates in the Civilian Pilot Training Program author- 
ized by the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 and sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

A preliminary course, leading to a Civil Pilot License, and a secondary (advanced) 
course are offered. Other advanced training courses may be given upon sufficient demand. 

Ground-school instruction is given on the University of Chicago quadrangles in the sub- 
jects of civil air regulations, meteorology, aerodynamics, navigation, and radio in the pre- 
liminary course; and in aerodynamics, navigation, and aircraft and power plants in the 
secondary course. 

Flight instruction in all the courses, and ground-school instruction in the advanced 
training courses, are given at the Lansing Airport (Lansing, Illinois), which the University 
leases from the Ford Motor Company. 

The preliminary course consists of a total of 72 hours of ground school and from 35 to 45 
hours of flight instruction. The ground school of the secondary course continues instruc- 
tion begun in the preliminary course and is open to students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the first course. In the secondary course the ground-school instruction consists of 
126 hours and the flight instruction of about 40 hours. 

During the year 1941-42, students qualifying for the courses will pay the following fees. 
For the preliminary course: enrolment fee (refunded on satisfactory completion of the 
course), $7.00; physical examination, $6.00; insurance, $9.00. For the secondary course: 
enrolment fee (refunded on satisfactory completion of the course), $7.00; physical exami- 
nation, $12.00; insurance, $12.00. All other fees, including ground-school instruction and 
flight training, will be met by the government. 

Students who cannot pass the physical requirements for a student pilot certificate of the 
commercial Civilian Pilot Training grade but who satisfy the physical requirements for a 
private pilot license may enrol for the preliminary ground-school course. The charges are: 
tuition for one and one-half courses and the registration and Health Service fees. Flight 
training may be obtained from private instructors. 

The ground-school course may be taken for credit (1$Cs.) by regularly matriculated 
students in the University. 

Application for enrolment in the courses must be made in advance through the Office 
of the Division of the Physical Sciences, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 108. 

The special bulletin, Aviation at the University of Chicago, will be sent upon request. 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION ON THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


ARTHUR Horry Comeron, Dean of the Division of the Physical Sciences; Professor of 
Physics. 

WALTER Bartxky, Dean of Students in the Division of the Physical Sciences; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. 

WILBUR LEE BEAUCHAMP, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science. 

Carry Croneis, Associate Professor of Paleontologic Geology. 

WARREN CHARLES JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Harvey Brace Lemon, Professor of Physics. 

Mayme Irwin Locspon, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Associate Professor of the Teaching of Geography. 

WILLIAM Scott Gray, Executive Secretary of the Committee on the Preparation of Teach- 
ers; Professor of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Students in the Division who are preparing to teach should note the following facts: 

Various departments in the Division provide appropriate programs for prospective 
teachers who are candidates for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. An essential requisite 
to such programs is a broad general education comparable to that provided in the College. 
Desirable preparation at the Divisional level includes an adequate mastery of the subject or 
field of specialization, a reasonable amount of work in a second teaching field, and appro- 
priate professional training. Before first registration in the Division, students should con- 
sult departmental counselors concerning appropriate programs of study in the subject or 
field of specialization. The counselors of prospective teachers in the respective departments 
for 1941-42 are as follows: 


Astronomy: WALTER BARTKY, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Chemistry: WARREN C. JOHNSON, Summer, Second Term, Autumn, Winter. 
Wirus C. Prerce, Summer, First Term. 
ADELINE DE SALE LINK, Spring. 
Geography: Enpita P. PARKER, Summer, Winter, Spring. 
CHARLES C. Corsy, Autumn. 
Geology: CAREY CRONEIS, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Mathematics: MAyME I. Locspon, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
RALPH G. SANGER, Spring. 
Physics: Harvey B. Lemon, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
SELBY M. SKINNER, Summer. 


For information concerning specific academic and professional preparation required of 
teachers in various states and regional associations, and for advice concerning the second 
teaching field, students should see Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Assistant Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Science (Graduate Education Building, Room 403). A conference with him during the 
student’s first quarter in the Division is recommended. 

In order to encourage adequate preparation for teaching, the University, through its 
Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, grants special certificates to those receiving the 
Master’s degree who give evidence of appropriate academic and professional competence. 
One certificate is granted to prospective secondary-school teachers and another to junior- 
college teachers. The specific requirements for these certificates are described in the 47- 
nouncements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. Those interested in securing a teaching 
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certificate should indicate this fact to their departmental counselors, who will help them 
plan their programs to meet requirements. 

The professional requirements of the different states and regional associations vary from 
twelve to eighteen or more semester hours. In order:to meet minimum requirements, a basic 
professional sequence is advised, including Education 201 and 210 (for students without 
teaching experience), or Education 300 and 310 (for experienced teachers), a special-meth- 
ods course in the subject or field of specialization, and apprentice teaching. In some states 
five semester hours (14Cs.) of apprentice teaching are required for certification. Since teach- 
ers in secondary schools and junior colleges usually teach two or more subjects, the student 
who expects to teach in such a school or college is advised to take also a special-methods 
course in his second teaching field. The basic professional sequence (133 semester hours) 
outlined above plus either an additional half-course in apprentice teaching or a second spe- 
cial-methods course fulfils the requirements of fifteen semester hours defined by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. For information concerning legal 
requirements for certificates in specific states and regions of the country, students should 
read the section relating to legal requirements for certificates in the Announcements entitled 
The Preparation of Teachers and consult their appropriate counselors or Robert C. Woell- 
ner, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement (Cobb Hall, Room 
215). 

In the requirements for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, some time is left available 
for meeting the needs of prospective teachers not only in respect to professional courses but 
also for work outside the field of special concentration. In order to avoid conflicts in his 
program of required academic work and to assure specific preparation for teaching, the stu- 
dent should take Education 201 and Education 210 during the first year in the Division, 
and Science 201, Physical Science 291, 292, or 293, Science 202 (or Education 299), and a 
special-methods course in a second teaching field or one elective in Education during the 
second year. If students are majoring in mathematics, Mathematics 290 and 291 should be 
substituted for Science 201 and 202 during the second year. Those students who expect to 
remain an additional year in the Division should take Education 201 and 210 during the 
first year in the Division and meet the remaining professional requirements during the last 
two years in the Division. For additional suggestions concerning academic and professional 
preparation, consult the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and confer 
with the counselor for teachers in the subject or field of specialization. 

Students should see the departmental counselor and Assistant Professor Beauchamp at 
the beginning of the first year in the Division and organize a program of study that meets all 
academic and professional requirements. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 


Science 201. A Survey of the Materials and Methods of Teaching Science in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools.—Current problems and trends in the teaching of science in 
secondary schools, methods of selecting and organizing the materials of instruction, effec- 
tive teaching procedures, and testing the results of instruction. C., Summer (or 3C. either 
Term), 10:00; Autumn, 11:00; BEAUCHAMP. 


Science 202. Apprentice Teaching in Science in Secondary Schools.—Assignment to 
high schools for apprentice teaching coupled with class meetings for discussion of problems 
of teaching. Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, Science 201 or Physical Sciences 291, 292, 
or 293 in the case of advanced students in the Division, and consent of instructor. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, BEAUCHAMP. 


Science 203. Apprentice Teaching in Science at the Junior-College Level.-~Assignment 
of students to public junior colleges and to the appropriate department in the College for 
apprentice teaching, with conferences for discussion of problems of teaching. Prerequisite: 
Education 201, 210, Science 201, or Physical Sciences 291, 292, or 293 in the case of ad- 
vanced students in the Division, and consent of instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, 
BEAUCHAMP, 
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Science 301. Problems of Instruction in Science.—A critical study of the investigations 
dealing with the curriculum, teaching procedures, and the measurement of learning prod- 
ucts in the junior and senior high school. Prerequisite: Experience in the teaching of sci- 
ence. C., Summer (or åC. either Term), 10:00, Beaucuame. (Spring, University College, 
BEAUCHAMP.) 

Science 305. Problems of Instruction in Elementary Science.—A study of the objec- 
tives, curriculum, teaching procedures, and measurement of learning products in the ele- 
mentary school. 4C. Summer, First Term, repeated Second Term, 11:00, BraucHamp. 


Physical Science 291, 292, 293. Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science.—Lec- 
tures combined with observation and study of the methods and problems of instruction in 
the physical sciences in high schools and junior colleges. Attendance at the lectures and dis- 
cussion sections of the Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences is required. 
Office hours for student conference groups, some participation in examination techniques, 
and supervision of informal review sections are provided. C. each quarter. Autumn, Win- 
ter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Lemon, BEAUCHAMP, CRONEIS, SMITH, ASHFORD, 
PARKER. 


Physical Science 294—95.—-For persons interested in the teaching of integrated courses 
in the physical sciences at the senior-high-school and junior-college levels. The courses 
_ acquaint teachers with the subject matter of an integrated course, its organization and 
methods of presentation. They are accepted for professional requirements (education) and 
for the Divisional Master’s degree in the Physical Sciences. The material will be inter- 
changed in the First and Second Terms of successive summers. Given by members of the 
Physical Sciences staff in co-operation with the Board of Examinations and Department of 
Education. Not offered if fewer than 25 students register. 

Physical Science 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges.—The content of this course is essentially the same as 
in the one-year Physical Science General Course in the College, but the level of mastery re- 
quired is higher than in the latter. Opportunity is given for participation in presenting lec- 
tures and conducting discussion sections. The First Term includes the topics: molecular 
and atomic nature of matter, the chemical reaction, oxidation and reduction, atomic struc- 
ture and chemical behavior, carbon compounds, geologic processes, weather and climate, 
and history of the earth. The Second Term covers mathematics as a tool, mathematics as a 
science, matter and energy, heat, electricity, radiant energy, the solar system, and sidereal 
universe. 3Cs., Summer (or C. either Term), 9:00-11:00, STEPHENSON AND STAFF. 

Physical Science 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science 
Courses in High Schools and Junior Colleges.—-Open to those students only who are en- 
rolled in Physical Science 294. Problems relating to the determination of objectives, or- 
ganization of materials, methods of presentation, and the methods and techniques of ex- 
amination will be discussed. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, ASHFORD AND STAFF. 


For full descriptions of the following courses see the appropriate departmental section: 


Chemistry 298. Practice Teaching in Chemistry. 

Chemistry 398. Organic Chemistry for Teachers. 

Geography 377. Introduction to the Teaching of Geography. 

Mathematics 290, Introduction to the Teaching of Mathematics. 

Mathematics 291. Apprentice Teaching in Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 
Mathematics 292. Apprentice Teaching in Mathematics in Junior Colleges. 


Mathematics 301. Advanced Problems in Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
School and the Junior College. 


Physics 297. Special Methods in Junior-College Physics I. 
Physics 298. Apprentice Teaching in Junior-College Physics. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS* 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ASTRONOMY 
AND ASTROPHYSICS 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Otro STRUVE, PH.D., Sc.D., Professor of Astrophysics; . Director of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory. 
GEORGE Van BIESBROECK, DR.ING., Professor of Practical Astronomy at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory. Nd. 


WALTER Bartxy, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Astronomy. 

GERARD PETER KUIER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Practical Astronomy at the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

PoLyporE Swincs, PH.D., Visiting Associate Professor of Astronomy. 

S. CHANDRASEKHAR, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Theoretical Astrophysics at the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

CHRISTIAN THOMAS ELVEY, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Astrophysics at the McDonald 
Observatory. l 

Witiram W. Morean, P.D., Assistant Professor of Astrophysics at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory. - 

Lours G. Henyey, PH.D., Instructor at the Yerkes Observatory. 

GUNNAR RANDERS, CAND. REAL., Instructor at the Yerkes Observatory. 

THORNTON PAGE, D.Puit., Instructor in Astrophysics; Student Counselor. 

JESSE GREENSTEIN, PH.D., Instructor at the Yerkes Observatory. 

Horace W. Baxscocx, Pu.D., Instructor at the McDonald Observatory. 

DANIEL M. Popper, PH.D., Instructor at the McDonald Observatory: y 

Joun Trrus, Px.D., Instructor at the Yerkes Observatory. 

Pæne C. KEENAN, Pu. D., Research Assistant at the McDonald Observatory. 


Joun A. O’K rere, Assistant at the Yerkes Observatory. 
Mary R. CALVERT, Assistant at the Yerkes Observatory. 
FRANCES SHERMAN, S.M., Assistant at the Yerkes Observatory. 


WititaM Duncan MACMILLAN, Px.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Astronomy. 
Kurt Laves, PH.D., Associate Professor Emeritus of Astronomy. 
Frank Evmore Ross, Pa.D., Professor Emeritus of Practical Astronomy. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
ALVIA K. BROWN Louis R. HENRICH, A.B. 
Rarra E. WILLIAMSON, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 
The work of the Department of Astronomy and Astrophysics is divided into two parts: 


i. Work at the University, comprising: (e) elementary instruction in general astrono- = 
my, both theoretical and practical; (b) preliminary training in the principles and methods l 
of work underlying the science of astrophysics; and (c) graduate and research work in celes- 


tial mechanics and astrophysics. 
In the work given at the University, emphasis is laid on the development of the mathe- 


* See Announcements of University College for the complete University College program. 
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matical principles and methods which form the basis of the physical sciences. In addition 
to the courses in descriptive astronomy, introduction to celestial mechanics, and spherical 
astronomy, courses in periodic orbits and in the various other branches of celestial mechan- 
ics are given within periods not exceeding three years. The most fundamental subjects are 
so arranged that they recur at regular intervals, while other more special topics are given 
from time to time. The general object of the instruction is to give the student an adequate 
mathematical basis for successful work in celestial mechanics, and to direct research work 
in celestial mechanics. There will also be instruction in theoretical astrophysics, a field of 
study required for work at the Yerkes Observatory and of interest to students specializing 
in physics. i 

The Departmental Club meets fortnightly for the review of memoirs and books and for 
the presentation of results of research. This Club is conducted by the members of the Facul- 
ties of Mathematics and Mathematical Astronomy. Advanced students of mathematical 
astronomy are expected to attend the meetings of the Club regularly and, so far as possible, 
to participate actively in them. 

2. Advanced and research work in practical astronomy and astrophysics at the Yerkes 
Observatory, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 

At the Yerkes Observatory the advanced student is made familiar with modern methods 
of research in various branches of practical astronomy and astrophysics. The rapid develop- 
ment of the latter science within the last two decades has been fully recognized in the equip- 
ment of the Observatory; the special laboratory facilities make some investigations possible 
which cannot be carried on where the equipment is less complete. In general, the work in 
progress during the year 1941-42 includes researches in solar physics; stellar spectroscopy; 
micrometric observations of double stars, planets, satellites, and comets; photography of 
stars, comets, nebulae, etc.; photographic investigations of stellar parallax; research in 
visual and photographic photometry; special astrophysical researches. The Astronomical 
Club meets at intervals for the discussion of assigned topics in astronomy and astrophysics. 

The McDonald Observatory on Mount Locke, Texas, is operated jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of Texas. Observational material obtained with the 82- 
inch reflector will be available for students working on special problems. 

An illustrated pamphlet, describing the Yerkes Observatory in detail, may be obtained 
by writing to the Director, Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 


FACILITIES 


For instruction in practical astronomy a students’ observatory is maintained at the 
University. It is equipped with a Warner and Swasey equatorial telescope of 6.6 inches 
aperture, which is provided with a filar micrometer. On the telescope tube is mounted a 
Schmidt camera 6 inches in aperture. 

A large coelostat in connection with a grating spectrograph in the astronomical labora- 
tory, which is located below the observatory, allows the solar disk and spectrum to be stud- 
ied. Additional equipment includes a 3-inch Bamberg transit instrument and a Riefler 
clock. 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


Candidates are directed to the statements on pages 220-23 for detailed information 
about degree requirements. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Each student specializing in the Department arranges, in consultation with the Depart- 
mental Counselor, a program covering the material of approximately 12 courses in astron- 
omy and related fields and 6 elective courses chosen in accordance with the student’s needs 
and interests. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Students working for a Master’s degree in Astronomy are advised to arrange a program 
of work which includes 3 courses in the Department of Mathematics or in the Department 
of Physics and 6 courses in the Department of Astronomy. Those working for the Master’s 
degree in practical astronomy or astrophysics at the Yerkes Observatory are not required 
to spend part of their time at the University, although this is advised where possible. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental prerequisites.—-Candidates for the Doctor’s degree in Astronomy are ex- 
pected to take a number of courses in mathematics and physics. Students intending to 
specialize in mathematical astronomy are required to take advanced integral calculus, dif- 
ferential equations, and theory of functions of a complex variable; students intending to 
specialize in the line of astrophysics are required to take the work in theoretical physics, 
advanced experimental physics, and sound and light. The courses in astronomy which are 
required depend on the phase of the subject which the candidate elects for his work. Stu- 
dents specializing in mathematical astronomy or in theoretical astrophysics are expected to 
spend at least six months at the Yerkes Observatory, and those working in practical astron- 
omy and astrophysics at the Yerkes Observatory may be required to spend two quarters at 
the University in Chicago if they need additional training in physics, mathematics, or 
celestial mechanics. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students preparing to teach in the junior college should secure a copy of the Announce- 
menis entitled The Preparation of Teachers, which outlines appropriate programs of study 
that may be followed in fulfilling the requirements for the Master’s degree and consult the 
Departmental Counselor, Associate Professor Bartky. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


201. Descriptive Astronomy.—Descriptions of the earth, our position in the universe, 
astronomical instruments; principles and methods of observing, derived facts concerning 
the moon, the solar system, and the stars. Frequent access to the student observatory. 
Autumn, 1:30, PAGE. 


202. Stellar Astronomy.—Motions and physical properties of the stars; star clusters; 
the Milky Way. Prerequisite: Astronomy 201 or first quarter of the Introductory General 
Course in the Physical Sciences. Winter, 1:30, PAGE. 

208. Practical Astronomy.—Adjustment and use of astronomical] instruments; latitude 
and time determination; photography with the Schmidt camera. Prerequisite: Astronomy 
201 or the first quarter of the Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences. Spring, 
1:30, ; 

221. Elementary Astrophysics.—~Basic principles of the study of the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of planets, stars, and nebulae. Prerequisite: Introductory General Course 
in the Physical Sciences or College Physics. Autumn, 11:00, PAGE. 

222. Stellar Atmospheres.—Interpretation of the observed spectra and luminosities of 
the stars. The sun considered as a typical star. Prerequisite: Astronomy 221 or Divisional 
Physics. Winter, 11:00, PAGE. 

223. Nebulae and Interstellar Material.—Study of the gaseous nebulae and the absorp- 
tion and scattering of light by interstellar material. Prerequisite: Astronomy 221 or Divi- 
sional Physics. Spring, 11:00, À 

NOTE.—Astronomy 221, 222, and 223 will be replaced in alternate years by Astronomy 227, 228, and 229. 

322. Celestial Mechanics.—Potential and attraction of finite bodies, properties of 
conic section motion, determination of orbits, special problems. Prerequisite: Mathemat- 
ics 247. Spring, 10:00, Bartxy. 
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COURSES AT YERKES OBSERVATORY 


370-496. Research Courses at the Yerkes Observatory.—Informal research courses are 
offered at the Yerkes Observatory each quarter as they are needed to meet the require- 
ments of qualified students with the Bachelor’s degree. The courses in practical astronomy 
and astrometry are given by Van Biesbroeck; those in astrophysics by Struve, Morgan, 
Chandrasekhar, Henyey, and Keenan; those on the sidereal universe by Kuiper and Titus. 
Each course will be given about once in two years. Only students with the Bachelor’s degree 
who have completed the necessary preliminary studies and have had the requisite practical 
laboratory and observatory experience are eligible. Such students should first correspond 
with or consult the Director of the Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wisconsin, and ob- 
tain his approval. 


370. Stellar Spectroscopy I.—-Stellar atmospheres; effects of luminosity and tempera- 
ture; radial velocities; spectroscopic binaries. The theory of ionization; the method of 
maxima; abundance of elements; departures from thermodynamic equilibrium; nebular 
spectra. STRUVE. 


371. Stellar Spectroscopy H.—Spectra of the elements of astrophysical importance; 
opacity and the continuous spectrum; analysis of a stellar atmosphere; the spectral se- 
quence and peculiar stars. GREENSTEIN. 


373. The Theory of the Stellar Interior I.—The laws of thermodynamics; physical prin- 
ciples; integral theorems on the equilibrium of a star; polytropic and isothermal gas 
spheres; radiative and convective equilibrium; gaseous stars. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


374. The Theory of the Stellar Interior II.—-Features of the Hertzsprung-Russel dia- 
gram; stellar envelopes and the central condensations of stars; stellar models; Fermi-Dirac 
statistics and the theory of degenerate matter; the theory of white dwarfs; composite stellar 
configurations. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


376. Electromagnetic Theory of Radiation.-The physical basis for the theory; dipole 
radiation; stationary states and transition probabilities; continuous absorption and emis- 
sion. The theory of scattering by small solid particles. HENYEY. 


377. The Theory of Stellar Atmospheres I.—-The formal theory of radiation. Mathe- 
matical problems of radiative equilibrium. The continuous absorption coefficient. The in- 
tensity distribution in the continuous spectrum of a star. Blanketing effect of absorption 
lines. The radiative equilibrium of extended atmospheres. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


379. Statistics and Dynamics of Stellar Systems I.—The two-body problem and the 
law of force in the solar and stellar systems. The three- and x-body problems. TITUS. 


380. Statistics and Dynamics of Stellar Systems IJ.—-Geometrical and analytical per- 
turbations. Expansion of the disturbing function. Theory of probabilities; least squares 
and correlation; astronomical applications. Tirvs. 


382. Astrometry I.—Measures of position with the filar micrometer. VAN BIESBROECK. 
383. Astrometry II.—-Measures of positions on photographic plates. VAN BIESBROECK. 


385. Photographic Photometry.—Stellar magnitude scales; photographic photometry; 
color indices and color equivalents, spectral energy curves. MORGAN. 


388. Orbit Computations I—lEphemerides and normal places. VAN BIESBROECK. 
389. Orbit Computations [].——Preliminary orbits from a short arc. VAN BIESBROECK. 


392. Physical Properties of the Photographic Plate ——The problem of development for a 
specific purpose; sensitometry; characteristics of importance in astronomical investigations. 
KEENAN. 


472. Stellar Spectroscopy H1I.—The formation of absorption and emission lines in stellar 
spectra; interstellar absorption; interstellar matter. STRUVE. 


475. The Theory of Stellar Interior I1].—Radioactivity and radioactive transformations 
Artificial nuclear transmutations. The theory of a-decay and nuclear transmutations by the 
capture of charged particles. Transmutations by neutron capture. Time scale. Nuclear 
transmutations as the source of stellar energy. Chains of nuclear reactions. Stellar models 
with physical laws of energy generation. Stellar evolution. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


476. The Kinematics and Dynamics of Stellar Motions.—The local and the fundamen- 
tal standards of rest; the meaning of solar motion. The kinematics of stellar motions with 
respect to the local centroid: the single stream, the two streams, and the Schwarzschild 
ellipsoidal hypotheses. The kinematics of stellar motions with respect to the fundamental 
standard of rest: galactic rotation, the phenomena of the high-velocity stars and of differ- 
ential motions. The dynamics of stellar systems: Jeans’s theorem. The dynamics of differ- 
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ential motions; the dynamics of globular clusters, the galactic system, and the spiral struc- 
ture in nebulae. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


478. The Theory of Stellar Atmospheres I1.—The line absorption coefficient: radiation 
damping; collisional damping; Doppler effect. The theory of the formation of absorption 
lines. Curves of growth. Model stellar atmospheres. Composition of the solar atmosphere. 
The chromosphere and the corona. Emission lines. The radiative equilibrium of a plane- 
tary nebula. 


_ 481. Statistics and Dynamics of Stellar Systems III.—The galactic system; star stream- 
ing; galactic rotation. Globular and galactic clusters. Binary stars. Stellar evolution. 
UIPER. 


484. Astrometry III.—Semiabsolute positions for stellar parallax; mass-ratios, etc. VAN 
BIESBROECK. 


487. Molecular Bands in Stellar Spectra—-Swincs. 


490. Orbit Computations [1J.—Special perturbations and definitive orbits. VAN Bes- 
BROECK. 


494, Research Problems in Astrophysics —STRuVE, CHANDRASEKHAR., SWINGS, HEN- 
YEY. 

495. Research Problems in Statistical Astronomy.—K urrer, MORGAN. 

497. Research Problems in Positional Astronomy. VAN BIESBROECK. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


The following courses have been given recently and will undoubtedly be offered again 
in the near future. 


227. Spherical Astronomy. 351. Applications of Systems of Differ- 
228. The Extra Galactic Nebulae and ential Equations. 

Cosmology. s 352. Systems of Linear Differential 
229. Galactic Structure. Equations. 
323. Topics in Celestial Mechanics. 353. Periodic Orbits, 
324, Planetary Perturbations. 361. The Problems of Three Bodies. 
325. Dynamics of Rigid Bodies, 365. The Figures of Equilibrium of Ro- 


326. Theory of the Potentials. tating Fluid Bodies. 


342. The Lunar Theory. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


had 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


HERMANN IRVING SCHLESINGER, Executive Secretary of the Department of Chemistry. 


HERMANN IRVING SCHLESINGER, P.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Morris S. Kuarasca, Px.D., Carl William Eisendrath Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

THORFIN RusTEN Hocness, PH.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

James Francx, PH.D., LL.D., Professor of Physical Chemistry. 

Jous WILLIAM EDWARD GLATTFELD, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

THOMAS Fraser YOUNG, PH.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

WARREN CHARLES JOHNSON, PR.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry; Counselor for Pros- 
pective Teachers. 

Wits Conway PIERCE, PH.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

WELDON GRANT Brown, PH.D., Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

JAMES KUHN SENIOR, PH.D., Research Associate in Chemistry. 

ADELINE DE SALE Link, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Departmental Counselor 
for Candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Simon Freep, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

RAYMOND WRIGHT JOHNSON, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

FRANK H. WESTHEIMER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

EUGENE J. ROSENBAUM, PH.D., Instructor in Chemistry.* 

Frank REA Mayo, P.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

THEODORE A. ASHFORD, Pa.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Grorce W. WHELAND, Pu.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

GEORGE Boyp, Px.D., Instructor in Physical Chemistry. 

HERBERT CHARLES Brown, PuH.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Orro REINMUTH, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

CHARLES STACY FRENCH, Pxa.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

FOSTER FREDERICK RIEKE, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

Erwin Haas, Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

Aaron ALTSCHUL, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

Hans GAFFRON, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

CARTER J. HARRER, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

WILLIAM BRYAN REYNOLDS, PH.D., Research Instructor in Chemistry. 

Sam Isaac WEISSMAN, Pu.D., Research Assistant in Chemistry. 

LYLE BENJAMIN Borst, A.M., Research Assistant in Chemistry. 

Tsu Suenc Ma, Pa.D., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Mattie May Trppet, S.M., Librarian. 


Linus CARL PAULING, Pu. D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry, California Institute of Tech- 
nology (Summer, 1941). 


ALFRED L. BAYES, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Persa R. BELL, Jr., S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

LLEWELLYN EVERARD COPELAND, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 
WILLIAM EARLE GRIGSBY, Ep.B., Assistant m Chemistry, 


* On leave of absence, 1940-41. 
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WALTER Oskar HAAS, JR., A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. i 
WARREN ELLIOTT Henry, S.M., Assistant in Chemistry. A 
ELWwoop VERNON JENSEN, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 
Morton KLEMAN, S.M., Assistant in Chemistry. 

HARRY A. KROLL, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

HERBERT K. Livinesron, S.M., Assistant in Chemistry. 

NORMAN NACHTRIEB, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

HarorLD Persxy, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

ROBERT LEROY PLATZMAN, S.M., Assistant in Chemistry. 

WILLIAM REMINGTON, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

MARTIN B. SMIT, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

NATHAN SUGARMAN, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

ALICE TERWILLIGER, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry. AS 
Joun Epwarp WeErTZ, S.M., Assistant in Chemistry. 


WILLIAM DRAPER Harkins, PH.D., Andrew MacLeish Distinguished Service Professor 
Emeritus of Chemistry. 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Winrorp LEE Lewis, Pa.D., Director of the Department of Scientific Research. 

FRANK CHARLES VIBRANS, Pu.D., Chief Research Chemist. 

D. A. GREENWOOD, S.M., Research Chemist. 

VENONA SWARTZ, S.M., Research Chemist. 

JOSEPH STRITAR, Pu. D., M.D., Research Bacteriologist. 

Jay Bowman, S.B., Research Chemist. 

James Orcutt, S.M., Assistant Research Chemist. 

E. E. SUDDATE, Assistant Bacteriologist. if 


SPECIAL FELLOWS, 1940-41 


WALTER NUDENBERG, S.B., Eli Lilly Doctorate Fellow in Chemistry. 

ELIAS STERNFELD, Px.D., Research Corporation Fellow in Chemistry. 

SIDNEY WEINHOUSE, PH.D., Seymour Coman Fellow in Medical Chemistry. 
KENNETH CHARLES EBERLY, PH.D., Du Pont Doctorate Fellow in Chemistry. 
WILLIAM A. Jones, A.M., Samuel F. Fels Doctorate Fellow in Chemistry. 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWS, 1940-41 


Norman Rapu Davipson, S.B., Gustavus F. Swift Fellow. 
Leona H. Woops, S.B., Edith Barnard Fellow. 

FRANK Lewis LAMBERT, A.B., E. I. du Pont and Company Fellow. 
GYME CRISWELL Encuisy, S.B., Eli Lilly Fellow. 

ROBERT THORNTON Morrison, S.B., Eli Lilly Fellow. 

RICHARD GILMORE Kapescu, A.B., Charles Herman Viol Fellow. 
RICHARD ABRAMS, S.M., Joseph B. Lowenthal Fellow. 

Parti WEEBNER, S.B. Sa 
RALPH LAWRENCE DANNLEY, S.B. 

James LIncoLn Rowe, A.B. 

Sor WILLIAM WELLER, S.B. 

Josera Jacos Katz, S.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Chemistry prepares students (1) for positions requiring training for 
original investigations in connection with academic, industrial, or government work; (2) for 
teaching in universities, colleges, or secondary schools; (3) for positions in the industries or 
government service; and (4) for the application of chemistry to other fields, such as medi- 

‘ cine, biology, physics, geology, etc. The elementary courses may be taken with advantage 
by students desiring an acquaintance with chemistry as a part of their general education. 

The objective of the courses is to prepare the student to undertake intelligently all kinds 
of work of a chemical nature. All students will find a thorough scientific foundation the best 
basis for future specialization in any branch of the subject. Thus, those who incline to- 
ward inorganic chemistry will be expected to include considerable physical and organic 
chemistry in their programs, those proposing to become organic chemists will do advanced 
work in physical and in inorganic chemistry, etc. 


FACILITIES 


The Department of Chemistry carries on its work in the Kent Chemical Laboratory and 
in the George Herbert Jones Laboratory. The former contains the lecture rooms for the 
larger classes, the laboratories for elementary work, the shop, the service rooms, some 
offices, and research laboratories. The George Herbert Jones Laboratory contains the 
laboratories for advanced work, the library, seminar rooms, offices and research laboratories 
of the staff, and a large number of research laboratories in which students work singly, or in 
groups of two or four. Each building has its own dispensing storerooms, but the two are 
connected on all floors and are operated as a unit. 


RESEARCH 


The research required as a basis for theses for advanced degrees may be undertaken in 
analytical, inorganic, organic, physical, or physico-organic chemistry, as well as in the ap- 
plication of physicochemical methods to biological problems. Students are admitted to re- 
search after the individual written application for assignment to a problem has received 
favorable action of a Faculty committee. In general, admission to research for the Doctor’s 
degree will assume that students specializing in organic chemistry will have completed the 
equivalent of courses 323, 326, 351, and 365; in physical chemistry, 321, 362, and 366; in inor- 
ganic chemistry, 306 or 326, 323, 325, 365, and at least part of the series 301-3, etc. The 
application should, whenever possible, be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment in the quarter preceding the one in which the research is to begin. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS IN CHEMISTRY 


In addition to the general University fellowships which are usually allotted to the De- 
partment for candidates for the Ph.D. degree and to assistantships as described on pages 
22-24, there are special fellowships in chemistry for candidates for the Ph.D. degree: the 
Swift Fellowship, endowed by Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift; the Du Pont Fellowship, donated 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc.; the Edith Barnard Fellowship, a memori- 
al to Edith Barnard (Ph.D., 1907), a former instructor, donated by her friends and family; 
the Charles Herman Viol Fellowship, a memorial to Charles Henry Viol (Ph.D., 1912); and 
several Eli Lilly Scholarships or Fellowships, granted by Eli Lilly and Company. 

The Seymour Coman Fellowship for Medical Chemistry, the Eli Lilly Doctorate Fel- 
lowship, the Research Corporation Fellowship, the Du Pont Doctorate Fellowship, and the 
Samuel F. Fels Doctorate Fellowship are assigned to persons who have already received the 
doctorate. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN CHEMISTRY 


Regular University scholarships and half-scholarships (pp. 17-22) are available for stu- 
dents in chemistry. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COURSES 


In each of the four groups—101-99, 201-99, 301-99, and 401-99—-Courses 1-17 are in 
general and inorganic chemistry; 18-39, in organic chemistry; 40-59, in analytical chem- 
istry; 60-79, in physical chemistry; 80-89, in subatomic phenomena and radioactivity; 
91-99, in atomic structure and colloids. This classification is not followed in research 
courses, nor is it possible to make the classification sharp in all cases. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


For the general requirements for the Bachelor's degree, see pages 220-21 of these Announce- 
ments. 

On admission to the Division each student specializing in the Department arranges, in 
consultation with the Departmental Counselor, a program meeting the requirements de- 
scribed on pages 238-39 under “Program for the First and Second Years in the Division.” 
For detailed advice on preparation for professional work see pages 238-40. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Fulfilment of the formal quantitative requirements does not obligate the Department 
either to accept a student for work or to recommend him for admission to candidacy for a 
higher degree (S.M. or Ph.D.). The Department also takes into consideration the student’s 
record in general and the probability of his being able to meet its standards of graduate 
work. . 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Divisional regulations and requirements for the S.M. degree are stated on pages 
221-22 of the Announcements. For the degree in chemistry the student must acquire a read- 
ing knowledge of German, to be certified before he is admitted to candidacy. The disserta- 
tion cannot be completed in fewer than two quarters and usually represents from one-fourth 
to one-third of the work beyond the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. (See p. 235 
for regulations on admission to research for the degree.) Only work corresponding to 
courses beyond 262 (except 251 and 252) constitutes advanced work qualifying a student for 
the degree. 


Note.—-Students planning to come to the University to work in chemistry and not otherwise prepared for 
the test in German are urged to prepare in the subject in advance, either in their own schools or with the aid 
of a special course offered by the Home-Study Department of the University, namely, German for Reading 
Requirements, 101G, 


For information concerning the Divisional Master’s degree, see page 222. 
Courses leading to the Master’s degree in the chemistry of nutrition are given in the De- 
partment of Home Economics in conjunction with other departments. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental requirements.*—-The requirements and regulations for admission to can- 
didacy and the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are stated on pages 223-24 
of the Announcements. Candidates are cautioned to note the time limits set for the foreign 
language examinations and for recommendation for admission to candidacy. 

Jn interpreting the requirements for the degree, the student is to bear in mind that the 


* See note in connection with the Master’s degree with regard to the use of Home-Study courses in prepara- 
tion for the language requirement. , .. : ; 

It is assumed that candidates have acquired the ability to write and speak correct and effective English. 
If during their work for the degree inefficiency in this respect should become apparent, they are required to 
take formal work in English composition or in dissertation writing before they are recommended for the degree. 
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field of chemistry is defined as including some advanced work in other departments which 
contribute to the advancement of chemical knowledge, e.g., physics; or which apply chem- 
istry to their own advancement, e.g., biochemistry, biological fields, geology, etc.; or which 
contribute to the teaching of chemistry, e.g., education. 

All candidates are expected to have preparation in physics, corresponding to at least 
one year of this subject in advance of high-school work, and of mathematics through ele- 
mentary calculus. Students specializing in those branches of chemistry most closely allied 
to physics will do more advanced work in this field and in mathematics. Others may choose 
their related fields on consultation with the Executive Secretary of the Department. For 
fields of research and the procedure for assignment to thesis problems, see page 235. 

Examinations for the doctorate degree in chemistry. —Frospective candidates take a pre- 
liminary and a final examination for the degree: 

a) The preliminary examination is to be taken not later than at the end of a candidate’s 
second year of work beyond the Bachelor’s degree, preferably at the end of his first year. 
The examination requires a matured mastery of the ground covered by Chemistry 104, 105, 
120, 221, 222, 230, 231, 240, 242, 261, and 262, and by a year of advanced work in chemistry, 
which varies according to the field of research for which a candidate is preparing himself, as 
follows: (Preliminary examinations are offered at the end of the first full week of every 
quarter). 

(1) General and inorganic chemistry —The ground covered by Chemistry 301, 306, or 326, 
321-23, 325, and 2 courses selected from 361-66. 

(2) Organic and physico-organic chemistry —The ground covered by Chemistry 301, 321- 
23, 325-26, and 2 courses selected from 361-66. 

(3) Physical chemistry, photochemistry, subatomic phenomena, ctc.—The ground covered 
by Chemistry 301, 321, 322, 323, 325, 361, 362, and 365. The subject matter of advanced 
courses In mathematics or physics may be substituted with the consent of the Department 
for certain of the courses in chemistry. 

(4) Biophysical chemistry.—Courses in biochemistry may be substituted for certain 
courses in physical and in organic chemistry named in the preceding sections. 

The examining committee may demand a test in technique and laboratory experience. 

In case of failure, the Faculty decides whether the student is to be asked to withdraw 
from the Department or whether the examination may be taken again after an interval of 
not less than one quarter. A second failure is final. 

b) The final examination for the degree is taken when the candidate’s research for the 
degree has been completed and the dissertation accepted. The examination tests the knowl- 
edge and ability of the student in his field of specialization, but he must in addition show 
evidence of a well-rounded training in chemistry before the degree is awarded. This evi- 
dence may take the form of examinations in advanced courses selected by the student with 
the approval of the Department, or by inclusion of the subject matter of such courses in the 
final examination. In general, only courses taken after completion of the preliminary ex- 
amination will be accepted as fulfilling this requirement. The nature of the courses selected 
and their number will vary with the needs and interests of the student, but should be so 
chosen as to keep him abreast of developments in the fundamental aspects of chemistry and 
to develop his mastery of his own special field. Work in related departments may be in- 
cluded. Usually, not more than the equivalent of 2 or 3 full courses will be involved. 


STUDENTS-AT-LARGE 


Students who are not candidates for a degree are received, but in every case they are 
required to give evidence, satisfactory to the instructors, that their previous training has 
been sufficient to enable them to derive full profit from the work they propose to take. 
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PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL WORK 


A. CANDIDATES FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


I. For the student who wishes to use his work for the Bachelor’s degree as preparation 
for professional work in chemistry, a careful and logical plan of work is invaluable. The 
following outline of essential courses is suggested, with an indication of the sequence in 
which these are best taken. Students taking these courses are given the preference, other 
qualifications being equal, in recommendations for appointments for which they are fitted 
(see IE, p. 239). 


PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND YEARS IN THE COLLEGE 
To meet the College requirements (pp. 41-43) and at the same time to prepare most 
effectively for specialization in chemistry upon admission to the Division of the Physical 
Sciences, students entering the University without previous college work are advised to 
elect a program like the following during the first two years: 


i. The Introductory General Course in the Biological Sciences, in the Social Sciences, 
and in the Humanities. In most cases 2 of these courses should be taken during the first 
year. Which two the student chooses will be determined by his intention with regard to his 
advanced sequence. Thus, if he expects to take an advanced sequence in biology (to fulfil 
item 2) his first year’s work should include the general course in biology. 

2. A sequence of 3 courses in a field or department other than chemistry, such as Mathe- 
matics 101-2-3, Physics 105-6-7, or Biological Sciences II (Botany 101, Zodlogy 101, 
Physiology 101), depending upon the student’s previous training and his interest (see 
pp. 41-42). 

3. Such work in English as is needed to prepare him for the examination in this subject. 
The preparation usually consists of English 102 through one year. 

4, 3 courses in chemistry, which in the majority of cases consist of General Chemistry 
(104, 105), and Elementary Organic Chemistry (120) or Elementary Qualitative Analysis 
(130). 

5. As many courses in physics and mathematics as may be included in the student’s pro- 
gram. Appropriate courses in physics or mathematics may be used to satisfy item 2.° 

6. A review of the physical sciences, by attending appropriate portions of the Introduc- 
tory General Course in the Physical Sciences during the second year, or by independent 
study. 

The preceding outline is based on the assumption that the student has had high-school 
chemistry and physics. Students who have not had the latter in most instances take the 
Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences in their first year, and postpone 
some of their special preparation in physics or mathematics to the third and fourth years. 
Furthermore, it is assumed that the student is planning to prepare himself for the compre- 
hensive examinations by formal course work. For other possibilities he should consult the 
outline of the general College curriculum (pp. 41-43) and confer with his adviser. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND YEARS IN THE DIVISION 
In arranging their programs for the first and second years in the Division, students 
should plan to complete the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree as described on pages 
220-21, and to prepare directly for their-future vocation or for work leading to advanced 
degrees. Those specializing in chemistry should note that: 


1. The comprehensive examination in chemistry, for those students electing to satisfy 
the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree by such an examination, is based on the subject 
matter of Chemistry 104, 105, 120, 221, 230, 231, 240, 242, and 261; 

2. For adequate vocational preparation and for rapid progress toward advanced de- 
grees, the program for the Bachelor’s degree must include Chemistry 222 and 262. For those 
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students who expect to be employed in industry after graduation, 2 to 3 additional courses 
(which may be in biochemistry) are necessary. 

3. The examination in the related field, for those students electing to satisfy the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree by such an examination, is based on a sequence of 6 courses 
in one or more departments; 

4, Irrespective of his choice of related departments, each student must have covered be- 
fore graduation, the work included in one year of physics in advance of high-school physics, 
and mathematics through differential and integral calculus; 

5. Except in unusual cases, which must have the approval of the Dean, German is the 
required foreign language. 

Of the work specifically mentioned above, 6 courses in chemistry and at least 3 in physics 
or mathematics will have been covered during his first two years by a student who has fol- 
lowed a plan in accordance with the one outlined above, or one who has been preparing at 
other institutions for advanced work in chemistry. Ample time is therefore available for the 
additional work corresponding to a total of 11-13 courses in chemistry, the work necessary 
to complete preparation in the related field, as well as for German and a certain number 
of electives. In choosing the latter, students preparing to teach should note the require- 
ments of the North Central Association listed below. 

Il. 1. Preparation for teaching —Students who are interested in becoming teachers in 
secondary schools or junior colleges should refer to the statements on pages 225-27, secure 
a copy of the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the depart- 
mental Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Associate Professor W. C. Johnson. 

For recommendations for minor appointments in universities and colleges, the work re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s degree (pp. 220-21), supplemented by 3 or more courses of ad- 
vanced work in chemistry, as outlined above, is considered adequate preparation. 

The work represented by the specified courses in chemistry (p. 238) required for the 
Bachelor’s degree is at present considered preparation for teaching in secondary schools, 
provided Chemistry 262 is included, although it is to be noted that each year more schools 
are requiring the Master’s degree. Men find it advisable to be prepared also to teach phys- 
ics, mathematics, or biology. Women find it wiser to combine chemistry with home eco- 
nomics, physics, physiography, or biology. 

Four and one-half courses or fifteen semester hours of work are required by the North 
Central Association for the teaching of high-school chemistry. The following courses are 
recommended: Education 201, 210, Science 201 (202); Chemistry 298 and Science 301 are 
related courses. 

2. Preparation for technological work—The complete training represented by the work 
for the Doctor’s degree is strongly recommended. However, students who have taken from 
12 to 15 courses in the Department are able to fill satisfactorily positions as assistants in 
technical and analytical laboratories, and after some practical experience to advanced 
positions of independent responsibility. It should be noted that for courses in advance of 
Chemistry 262, biological chemistry or advanced work in physics or mathematics may be 
substituted. Instances of conspicuous success by men with this training are not uncommon, 
but it is growing more and more difficult for men with the baccalaureate degree to compete 
with men with the Ph.D. training. 

3. Preparation for government work.—For minor positions (e.g., junior chemist in the 
United States service) the Bachelor’s degree is considered sufficient. The sequence in chem- 
istry required for the degree should be supplemented by Chemistry 222 and 262 and by 
advanced work in two or three branches of chemistry (inorganic, organic, physical, analyti- 
cal). 

Tii Department does not pledge itself to secure positions for those who have carried 
out any one of the above-recommended sets of courses; in normal times competent students 
have found suitable places quickly. 
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B. CANDIDATES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


1. Preparation for teaching in university and college positions —(a) For recommendations 
for major appointments in the larger universities and colleges, only students who have 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are considered to have had an adequate prepara- 
tion. An academic career of high promise demands research ability, a broad viewpoint of 
the past and the future of the science, and enthusiasm for the subject. For college positions 
in chemistry, men and women who have had inadequate experience as teachers find it ad- 
vantageous to supplement the experience gained in the lecture rooms and laboratories of 
the department with courses in education. (b) For recommendations for appointments in 
smaller colleges, the preparation demanded for the Master’s degree is for the present con- 
sidered sufficient. Previous experience in teaching or some work in education is desirable. 

2. Preparation for technical and government work.—All the more important requests re- 
ceived from technical establishments and for the more important government positions 
specify a doctorate of philosophy, with the training to do research work as a fundamental 
requirement. With this preparation the principle and details of technical processes are 
quickly grasped, advances in industry are intelligently followed, and fundamental princi- 
ples are readily applied to the improvement of old methods and the development of new 
ones. A broad preparation, including advanced work in all branches of chemistry and some 
work in related fields, is strongly recommended. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETIES 


The Kent Chemical Society was founded in 1907, primarily for candidates for higher 
degrees, but membership is also open to students in the Division who have had 6 courses in 
chemistry. The Society sponsors public lectures and social functions. 

Informal meetings for the discussion of recent papers are held regularly by various 
groups of Faculty members and advanced students. 

The Chicago Section of the American Chemical Society holds monthly meetings (except 
in summer) which the students of the University are welcome to attend. Membership in 
the Society is open to advanced students at special rates. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSIT AND SPECIAL FEES 


A deposit for breakage and materials used is required of each student and must be re- 
newed for each successive quarter. For the completion of an incomplete laboratory course 
a small additional fee per half-quarter is required except in the case of a student registered 
for an additional course in the same laboratory. 

For information concerning laboratory fees see page 15. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


Attention is called to the fact that high-school physics and chemistry or the Introductory 
General Course in the Physical Sciences is a prerequisite for all chemistry courses. Students 
who have not had the high-school courses and who plan to continue in chemistry are ad- 
vised to take the Introductory General Course in the Physical Sciences as early as possible. 
For statements regarding courses at the 100 level see pages 51-52. 

*104, 105. General Chemistry. 

*120. Elementary Organic Chemistry I. 

*130. Qualitative Analysis I. 
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COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


*221. Elementary Organic Chemistry II.—Consideration of aliphatic compounds not 
studied in Chemistry 120, and of some important aromatic compounds, ethers, esters, an- 
hydrides, and acid chlorides. Aldehydes and ketones. Amines. Aromatic hydrocarbons, 
aromatic amines, diazo compounds. Phenols. Aliphatic hydroxy acids. Amino acids. Pro- 
teins. Carbohydrates. Prerequisite: Chemistry 120 or equivalent. C. Summer, Second 
Term: lecture, M.-F., 8:00; laboratory, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00-12:30; WHELAND. Win- 
ter: lecture, TW., Th., F., 9:00; laboratory, sec. a, M., Tu., 8:00-11:00; sec. b, Th., F., 
1:30-4:30; sec. c, M., 8:00-10:00, S., 8:00-12:00 (secs. aand c together limited to 55; sec. b 
limited to 55); Grarrrerp. (Autumn, University College, W. G. Brown.) 

*222. Elementary Organic Chemistry 111.—Completion of study of elementary chem- 
istry of aliphatic and aromatic series. Certain aliphatic compounds of sulphur, phosphorus, 
arsenic, etc. Amides. Cyanogen and related compounds. Nitro paraffins. Some alicyclic 
compounds. Halogen derivatives of the benzene series. Sulphonic acids. Nitro compounds. 
Aromatic alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, and acids. Quinones. Compounds containing more 
than one phenyl group. Naphthalene ‘and anthracene. Aliphatic aldehyde and keto acids. 
Terpenes. Heterocyclic compounds. Alkaloids and drugs. Synthetic dyes. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 221. Autumn: lecture, W., Th., F., 8:00; laboratory, sec. a, M., Tu., 8:00- 
11:00; sec. b, Tu., W., 1:30-4:30; MAYO. Spring: lecture, W., Th., F., 9: 00; laboratory, 
SEC. Q, M. , Tu. ,8: 00-11: 00; sec. b, Th. , F., 1:30-4:30 (each section limited to 27; maximum 
registration 54); GLATTFELD. 

*230. Qualitative Analysis.—The lectures deal with the analytical reactions from the 
point of view of the laws of chemical equilibrium applied to solutions of electrolytes. Prob- 
lems involving the strength of acids and bases, buffer solutions, hydrolysis, complex ions, 
precipitation, and oxidation and reduction are discussed in detail. Students not familiar 
with these aspects of qualitative analysis will benefit by taking the lectures as a half-course. 
The laboratory work makes use of semi-micro methods in the analysis of the more common 
positive ions and of a few negative ions. Prerequisite: General chemistry with a satisfac- 
tory grade. Laboratory, morning or afternoon, 6 hours a week (limited to 108). Summer: 
lecture, TW., Th., F., 11:00, ScHtesincer, W. C. Jounson. Autumn: Lecture, Tu., W., 
Thy: 30, W.C. JOHNSON. "Spring: lecture, *Tu., W., Th., 8:00, SCHLESINGER. (Winter, 
University College, HoGNESS.) 

*231. Qualitative Inorganic Chemistry.—A laboratory course covering systematic quali- 
tative analysis (continuing course 230), followed by some elementary work in inorganic 
preparations. The lectures emphasize the application of principles and facts of inorganic 
chemistry to the planning of analytical and preparative methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
230 with a report satisfactory to the Department. The time required for laboratory work 
varies with the abilities of the student, but the standard is 8 hours a week. Autumn: lec- 
ture, Tu., W., 3:30 (laboratory registrations limited to 40); Winter: lecture, M., W., 1:30; 
W. C. Jonson. 

*240. Quantitative Analysis I.—Introductory volumetric and gravimetric analyses. The 
lectures deal with calibration and use of apparatus, the theories underlying analytical pro- 
cedures, and the calculations involved in analysis. Each student must register for specific 
laboratory instruction periods (consult Time Schedule). Prerequisite: Chemistry 230 with 
satisfactory grade. Summer: lecture, First Term, 2:30, daily; laboratory work may be com- 
pleted in the First Term or may run through the quarter ;Prerce. Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
lecture, Th., F., 2:30, PIERCE. 

*241. Quantitative Analysis for Students in the Biological Sciences.—Lectures as for 
240. Laboratory work is a portion of that done in 240. For prerequisites and schedule, see 
240. $C. PIERCE. 

*242. Quantitative Analysis If.—Lectures deal chiefly with electrochemical theory of 
oxidation-reduction and the applications of this theory to analysis. The laboratory work 
requires 12-15 hours weekly, for the full quarter. Prerequisite: Chemistry 240 with satis- 
factory grade. Summer: lecture, Second Term, Tu., Th., 2:30; laboratory work may be 
taken in Second Term only, or throughout the quarter; FREED. ' Autumn, Winter, Spring: 
lecture Tu., 2:30, Prerce. (Autumn, University College, H. C. BROWN. ) 

"251: Special Methods of Analysis.—A course designed to broaden the student’s ana- 
lytical training by acquainting him with special methods and tools, such as spectroscopic 
analysis, use of Soxlet extractor, gas analysis, gas absorption methods, colorimetry, use of 
the polariscope, etc. Prerequisite: Physical chemistry and consent of instructor, Limited 
to 16 students. $C. Laboratory: 6 hours a week. Spring, PIERCE. 


+ Extra lectures will be given during the first weeks of cach quarter at the regular hours. (See quarterly 
time schedules. 
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*252. Electrometric Titrations.—Use of hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes in acidi- 
metric titrations and in pH determinations. Oxidation titrations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
242 and 262. The theory of these methods is discussed in lectures of Chemistry 242. Stu- 
ne who lack this background must take these lectures simultaneously. $C. Spring, 

TIERCE. 

253. Electrical Methods of Analysis.—Individually chosen experiments in electrometric 
titrations, measurement of pH of buffers, and analysis by electrodeposition. The theory of 
these methods is discussed in the lectures of Chemistry 242, which may be taken simultane- 
ously. Prerequisite: 1 course in quantitative analysis and 1 course in physical chemistry. 
(Autumn, University College, H. C. Brown.) 

261. Elementary Physical Chemistry I.—An introductory course in the principles of 
chemistry, the study of the laws of gases, liquids, and solutions, thermochemistry and equi- 
libria. The laboratory side of elementary physical chemistry is presented in Chemistry 
262. Prerequisite (except for advanced students in physics): Chemistry 240 with a report 
satisfactory to the Department, Physics 105, 106, the differential and integral calculus. 
The intregral calculus may be taken simultaneously. Lecture and recitation periods: Au- 
tumn, M., Tu, W., Th., F., 10:00, Hocness; Spring, M., Tu., W., Th., F., 10:00, FREED. 

*262. Elementary Physical Chemistry II.—A continuation of Chemistry 261 with ex- 
tension to electrochemistry, chemical kinetics, and surface chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 261. The laboratory work in this course is related to the subject matter covered in the 
lectures of both Chemistry 261 and 262. Winter: lecture, Tu., Th., 10:00; laboratory, M., 
F., 9:00-12:30, or Tu., W., 1:00-4:30; Boyn. 

298. Practice Teaching in Chemistry.—Students in the course serve as volunteer as- 
sistants (4-6 hours) in the laboratory work of a general chemistry course (104, 105), of an 
elementary organic chemistry course (120, 221), or, in special cases, in qualitative analysis 
(230), under the guidance of the instructor. They attend all meetings of the regular assist- 
ants, the lectures, and a. quiz meeting in the course under the instructor, with the special 
objective of observing and studying the methods of the instructor. They may be called 
upon to prepare reports on the observations made and, in the second quarter of their work, 
they may be asked to take charge of a small quiz section in the presence of the instructor. 
In addition, there is discussion of teaching problems and opportunity to gain experience in 
designing examinations of the newer types. Prerequisite: Consent of Executive Secretary 
of the Department. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, INSTRUCTORS IN THE COURSES IN- 
DICATED. 

301. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry I.—Thermal analysis and other methods of demon- 
strating the formation of compounds in mixtures. Complex ions and compounds from the 
point of view of co-ordination theory, acid-base concepts, iso- and heteropoly acids, and 
other related topics. Prerequisite: Elementary organic and physical chemistry. $C. Au- 
tumn, Tu., Th., 10:00, SCHLESINGER. 

302. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry II.—Recent developments in some selected topics 
of inorganic chemistry are reviewed. Among subjects discussed are: the chemistry of hy- 
drogen and deuterium, ortho and para hydrogen, the hydrides of the metals and metalloids, 
with special emphasis on the chemistry of the hydrides of boron and silicon and of the metals 
of the fifth group. If time is available, recent developments in atomic disintegration will 
F reviewed briefly. Prerequisite: Same as for 301. $C. Winter, Tu., Th., 10:00, W. C. 

OHNSON. 

303. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry II{.—Deals chiefly with free inorganic radicals and 
with certain inorganic compounds of sulphur and of nitrogen. Prerequisite: Same as for 
301. $C. Spring, Tu., Th., 10:00, SCHLESINGER. 

*306. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry.—Preparation of various types of inorganic 
compounds, especially those which because of their instability or reactivity develop skill in 
manipulation. Experienced students desiring training in special methods, such as the mod- 
ern vacuum technique, may register for $C. for such special training. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Summer, H. C. Brown, W. C. Jonnson; Winter, H. C. Brown. (Win- 
ter, University College, H. C. Brown.) 

319B. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Chemistry 319A or equivalent. 
3C. (Autumn, University College, R. W. JOHNSON.) 

320. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Chemistry 319 or equivalent. C. 
(Winter-Spring, University College, R. W. JoHNsON.) 

321. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—~Prerequisite: Chemistry 222 and 240. Autumn: 
lecture, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00, KHARASCH. 


Nore.—Undergraduates must have been admitted to the Division before they are eligible for admission 
to Chemistry 321 or 322. Graduate students who have had no laboratory work in organic chemistry take the 
laboratory work of Chemistry 120. 
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322. Advanced Organic Chemistry (continuation of 321).—Prerequisite: Chemistry 
321. Same schedule as for 321. Summer, Kuarasca; Winter, W. G. BROWN. 


323. Advanced Organic Chemistry (continuation of 322).—The aromatic series. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 322. Spring (same schedule as 321), KHARASCH. 


*325. Qualitative Organic Analysis-—A comprehensive study of the characteristic 
chemical reactions of compounds containing elements and groups commonly present in or- 
ganic substances (C, H, O, Cl, Br, I, N, S), the classification of compounds, and the deter- 
mination of their identity from qualitative reactions. The laboratory work begins with the 
examination of known substances and subsequently the identification of unknown sub- 
stances is undertaken. The laboratory work can be completed normally in about 10 hours 
a week, and some additional time is required for library work. Students who have not had 
recent contact with the subject should anticipate the necessity of devoting considerably 
more time to the course. Attendance is required at one of the regularly scheduled labora- 
tory sections. Registration is made conditional on passing a written test on elementary or- 
ganic chemistry, which will be given in the first week of the quarter. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 222 or equivalent, 321, and working knowledge of German. C. (lectures and part of 
the laboratory work, or lectures and library work, may be taken as $C.) Summer: lecture, 
First Term, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30; laboratory (work may be taken through the entire sum- 
mer), M., 1:30-4:30, or F., 9:00-12:00; First Term, Mayo; Second Term, W. G. Brown. 
Autumn, Winter: lecture, Tu.—F., 1:30; laboratory hours to be arranged; WESTHEIMER. 
Spring, same schedule as for Autumn and Winter, WHELAND. 


*326. Organic Preparations.—A study of the most important synthetic methods, such 
as those involving Grignard reagents, Friedel-Crafts reactions, aldol and related condensa- 
tions, oxidations and reduction reactions, replacement and substitution reactions, diazoti- 
zations. ‘The work includes some preparations on a semimicro scale. Special emphasis is 
given to the technique of the fundamental operations of recrystallization, extraction, and 
distillation. Qualified students will be given the opportunity of gaining experience with 
special equipment (high efficiency fractionating column, molecular still, catalytic hydrog- 
enation, etc.) Prerequisite: Chemistry 325, 322 (which may be taken concurrently), read- 
ing knowledge of French and German. C. (Lectures and part of the laboratory work, or 
lectures and library work, may be taken as $C.) Summer: lecture, W., F., 1:30; laboratory, 
minimum of 12 hours a week; Mayo. Autumn, laboratory only, 4C., W. G. Brown. Win- 
ter, Tu., F., 8:00, WESTHEIMER. Spring, Tu., Th., 8:00, WHELAND, 


*327. Advanced Organic Preparations.—A program of advance preparations will be ar- 
ranged by individual conferences for students who need additional experience, or who de- 
sire training in special fields of preparative work before undertaking organic research. The 
following types of preparations are examples: optical resolution, synthesis of polycyclic com- 
pounds eet dyes, carcinogenic hydrocarbons), free radicals, isolation of naturally occurring 
products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 326. C. (Lectures, conferences and part of the labora- 
tory work may be taken as $C.) Lectures and conferences, 1 hour a week, to be arranged; 
laboratory, minimum of 12 hours a week. Summer, Mayo; Autumn, WHELAND; Winter, 
Mayo; Spring, KHARASCH. 


333. Carbohydrates I.—The chemistry of the monosaccharides and their simple deriva- 
tives. Begins with a detailed study of the twelve to fifteen fundamental reactions which 
have led to our present knowledge of the simple sugars. Various interpretations of these 
reactions are examined and the usefulness of each reaction in carbohydrate chemistry is 
evaluated. How the information thus gained was used by Fischer and others in assigning 
configurations to the hexoses and pentoses is pointed out. Present status of such subjects as 
configuration, mutarotation, free aldehyde and ring forms, nomenclature, interconversion, 
epimerization, rearrangements, etc., are presented at appropriate points. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 221. $C. (Spring, University College, GLATTFELD. 

338. Polymers and Polymerization.—Reactions in which compounds of high molecular 
weight are produced by polymerization and polycondensation are considered. Special at- 
tention is directed to the mechanism of polymerization, to the relation between structure 
and properties, and to the techniques used in the preparation of polymers. The discussion 
includes a consideration of the polymerization of styrene, indene, the acrylates, and the 
butadienes, as well as the preparation of glyptal, formaldehyde-urea, formaldehyde-phenol, 
and polyamide resins. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262 and 321 or equivalent. 4C. (Autumn, 
University College, WESTHEIMER.) 


339. Chain Reactions.—This course is concerned chiefly with reactions which can pro- 
ceed through a chain or free-radical mechanism, e.g., the halogenation and nitration of al- 
kanes and alkenes, halogenation of aromatic compounds, auto-oxidation of aldehydes and 
alkali bisulfites, and “cracking” of aliphatic hydrocarbons. The chain mechanisms are com- 
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pared with the corresponding ionic or molecular mechanisms. The material is largely non- 
mathematical, but the “steady state” principle for rate expressions is developed and applied 
when available data permit. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262 and 321 or equivalent. $C. 
(Winter, University College, Mayo.) 

341. Mechanisms of Organic Reactions.—The evidence is presented which supports the 
present theories of the courses of many organic reactions. Discussion includes condensa- 
tions and rearrangements, polar and nonpolar mechanisms of substitution, addition, and 
polymerization. Although available rate measurements are taken into account, kinetic 
considerations are not stressed. Prerequisite: Chemistry 222, 262. 4C. Summer, Tu., Th., 
8:00, WESTHEIMER. 


342. Secondary Plant Pigments.—The chemistry of the carotenoid and the antho- 
cyanin pigments are reviewed. Some outstanding achievements in the elucidation of struc- 
ture are studied in detail. Within each field significant structural interrelationships, and 
relationships with simpler substances of natural or synthetic origin, are pointed out. In 
this connection the chemistry of Vitamin A receives detailed treatment. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 221. $C. Summer, Second Term, 10:00, W. G. BROWN. 


345. The Terpenes—The chemistry of typical acyclic, monocyclic, and dicyclic ter- 
penes, sesquiterpenes, and their derivatives. Emphasis is placed upon the methods used 
for the determination of the structures of these compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 222. 
4C. Autumn, W., F., 9:00, R. W. Jonwson. 


349A. The Chemical Bond and the Structure of Molecules.—Detailed nonmathematical 
discussion of the electronic structure of molecules and its correlation with the chemical and 
physical properties of substances, including the treatment of covalent bonds, ionic bonds, 
the hydrogen bond, van der Waal’s forces between molecules, and resonance. Prerequisite: 
Elementary organic and physical chemistry. $C. Summer, First Term, Tu., 7:00-9:00 
P.M., PAULING. 


349B. Diffraction Methods of Determining the Structure of Molecules and Crystals.— 
A general survey of the X-ray diffraction method of determining the structure of crystals 
and the electron diffraction method of study of gas molecules, with emphasis on the funda- 
mental principles of structure determination, the accuracy and reliability of results, and 
the significance and usefulness of structural methods for other branches of chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Elementary organic and physical chemistry. 4C. Summer, First Term: W., Th., 
first week; M., W., thereafter, 4:30; PAULING. 


*351. Organic Combustion Analysis.—Quantitative determinations of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen by semimicro methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 222, 242. Laboratory, 60 
hours. Required of all candidates for Ph.D. and S.M. degrees (laboratory thesis) in organic 
chemistry. In the Summer Quarter only, special arrangements may be made when it is 
necessary for a student to complete the course in one term. Registration limited to 10. $C. 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, Ma. 

*352. Organic Microanalysis.—Organic quantitative analysis by Pregl’s microchemical 
methods. The first half of the course deals with the use of the microbalance, and the deter- 
minations of carbon and hydrogen, metals, molecular weight by Rast method, and nitrogen 
by Dumas and by Kjeldahl methods. The second half of the course includes the analysis 
of halogens, sulfur, arsenic, mercury, phosphorus; determinations of the general groups like 
carboxyl, alkoxyl, alkimide, acetyl, and active hydrogen; microelectroanalysis; and micro- 
molecular weight determinations by varporimetric and ebullioscopic methods are treated in 
the second half of the course. For postgraduate students only. Course limited to 5. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 351 or consent of instructor. C.-C. Summer, Winter: lecture, 1 hour 
a week, to be arranged; laboratory, 5-10 hours a week; Ma. 


354. Resonance.—The application of the concept of quantum mechanical resonance to 
problems of organic chemistry. The topics discussed include the different types of valence 
bond and their origin, the modifications introduced into the classical structural theory by 
the concept of resonance, and the effects of resonance upon physical and chemical proper- 
ties. The treatment is nonmathematical, and no previous training in quantum mechanics is 
required. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262, and one year of organic chemistry. $C. Spring, 
M., W., 9:00, WHELAND. 

355. X-ray Crystal Analysis I (identical with Physics 336).—Crystallography, space- 
group theory, X-rays, theory of X-ray diffraction, experimental methods, electron distribu- 
tion, atomic radii, crystal chemistry. For students in physics, chemistry, and geology. Pre- 
requisite: College physics and calculus. C. Summer, Autumn, 1:30, ZACHARIASEN. 

356. Atomic Structure and Spectra I (identical with Physics 356).—Bohr quantum the- 
ory of the structure and spectra of atoms. Excitation and ionization potentials. Effects of 
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magnetic fields. Periodic system of the elements. Effects of nuclear structure. C., Summer 
(or $C. First Term), 11:00, ALLISON, MULLIKEN; Autumn, 8:00, ALLISON. 


359. Molecular Structure and Spectra II (identical with Physics 359}.—Polyatomic 
molecules. Theory of the vibrations, rotations, and electronic states of polyatomic mole- 
cules, including applications of group theory; spectra of polyatomic molecules. Prerequi- 
site: Consent of instructor (advisable preparation, Physics 356, 393). Spring, 10:00, 
MULLIKEN. 


361. Chemical Thermodynamics I-~—-Fundamental principles of thermodynamics and 
its applications. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262 and calculus. C. Summer, lectures and 
conferences. M~F., 11:00, Hoeness; Autumn, Younc. (Autumn—Winter, University Col- 
lege, YOUNG.) 


362. Chemical Thermodynamics II.—The first part of the course may be taken as $C. 
by students not specializing in physical chemistry. During the first part of the course em- 
phasis, is placed on general thermodynamics; the latter part is devoted largely to thermo- 
dynamics of solutions and to electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 361 or equivalent. 
C. Winter, M.-F., 11:00, Younc. 


363. Principles of Photochemistry.—Deals with chemical kinetics and the relation of the 
quantum theory to elementary chemical processes, including a detailed discussion of some 
of the more important thermal and photochemical reactions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262, 
one year of college physics, and calculus, Spring, M.-F., 11:00, Hocness. 


*365. Experimental Physical Chemistry I—Experiments related to electrochemistry 
(electrode potentials, activity coefficients); chemical equilibria (ionization equilibria, 
homogeneous equilibria, solubility salt effect); thermochemistry; chemical kinetics; surface 
tension. Each student may also select a few experiments of those listed under Chemistry 
366. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262, and for undergraduates, 361. }C—C. Summer: labo- 
ratory, 8—10 hours a week; discussion period, 1 hour a week, by arrangement; Bovo. Win- 
ter, Boyp, Rrexr. (Spring, University College, RIEKE.) 


*366. Experimental Physical Chemistry I1—Each student selects a set of experiments 
from a list which includes spectroscopy, X-rays, colloids, refractometry, polarimetry, di- 
electric constants of liquids, photoelectric cells, photochemistry, vapor pressure, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 365 or consent of instructor. C.-C. Summer: laboratory, 8-10 hours 
a week; discussion period, 1 hour a week, by arrangement; Boyp. Winter, RIEKE. (Spring, 
University College, RIEKE.) 


367. Surface Chemistry.—Lectures on capillarity, the measurement of surface tension, 
adsorption, spreading, soluble and insoluble surface films, and on the surfaces of liquids and 
solids. Applications to problems in biology, colloids, lubrication, and catalysis. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 261. Spring, M.-F., 8:00, Boyn. 


368. Colloids.—Survey course of the properties of suspensoid and emulsoid systems, 
with special attention directed to recent developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262. 4C. 
Summer, W., F., 8:00, Boyn. 


371. Some Applications of Quantum Theory to Inorganic Chemistry.— After a short in- 
troduction to the theory of electronic structures of atoms and atomic ions a study will be 
made of their behavior in external electric and magnetic fields and in fields of various sym- 
metries such as exist about ions in crystals and in solutions. These ideas will be illustrated 
by the properties of the ions of the rare earths in various crystals and solvents. The dis- 
cussion will continue with examples of increasingly intense interactions between ions and 
the fields of their environments leading ultimately to the theory of extreme interactions as 
exemplified by complex ions. Attention will be given to the behavior of these molecular 
ions in different environments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 262 or consent of instructor. C. 
Summer, Second Term, Tu.~F., 4:30, FREED. 


*372. Spectrographic Analysis.—Designed to give a working knowledge of the methods 
of quantitative and qualitative spectrographic analysis. Lectures are conducted as a semi- 
nar, with student reports. Laboratory work includes: focusing of Littrow spectrograph, 
preparation and use of spectrum maps, qualitative analysis of typical samples, preparation 
of working curves for quantitative analysis, use of microphotometer for evaluation of den- 
sity, and a typical quantitative analysis. The student may, if desired, work on a sample of 
his own choice. Prerequisite: 1 year of physical chemistry and consent of instructor. 
Course limited to 10. C. Summer, First Term: laboratory: 20-30 hours a week; lecture, 2 
hours a week, by arrangement; PIERCE. 


379A, B, C. Seminar on Selected Topics of Physical Chemistry.—A noncredit seminar 
for which no tuition is charged and admission to which is by consent of the instructor. Au- 
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tumn, Winter, Spring, F., 4:30-6:00, FRANCK, Hocness, YOUNG, AND OTHER MEMBERS 
OF THE STAFF. 


383. Magnetism and Chemistry.—Discussion of theory of magnetism and of the experi- 
mental methods. Applications to the structure of atoms, molecules, and metals. Inorganic 
substances such as co-ordination compounds and organic substances, including free radicals, 
uu be discussed. Prerequisite: Chemistry 356 or 373. C. Winter, M., W., F., 10:00, 

SED. 


393. Quantum Mechanics (equivalent to Physics 393).—An elementary discussion of 
the Schrödinger equation and of the methods for its solution. The topics taken up will in- 
clude the haromonic oscillator, the hydrogen atom, first order perturbation theory, the vari- 
ation principle, the concept of the self-consistent field, and certain aspects of the structure 
of complex atoms. The course is designed as an introduction to the discussion of molecular 
structure given in Chemistry 394, but it forms a unified whole in itself. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 361 or consent of instructor. C. Summer, 9:00, ECKART; Autumn, 11:00, WHELAND. 


394. The Nature of the Chemical Bond.—<A discussion of the chemical bond from the 
quantum mechanical point of view. After a consideration of the numerical calculations of 
bond energies for a few simple molecules, the most important approximate methods for the 
treatment of complex molecules are taken up. Prerequisite: Chemistry 393 or equivalent. 
Winter, 11:00, WHELAND, 

401-50. Research Work and Introduction to Research.—Courses including from 20 to 
40 hours a week of laboratory work, under the special direction of some one of the instruc- 
tors in the Department. It is expected that research work for a Doctor’s dissertation will re- 
quire 4-6 quarters (4-6 double courses) and for a Master’s dissertation, 2-3 courses. Be- 
fore being admitted to research a candidate must satisfy the instructors and the Executive 
Secretary of the Department that his previous training has been sufficient. 


Any of the following may be taken as a C. or 2Cs. each quarter. The first three are in 
preparation for the Master’s degree; the remaining courses may be taken for the Master’s or 
the Doctor’s degree. 


*403. Master’s Dissertation in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry.—H. C. BROWN. 
*421. Research in Nuclear and Surface Chemistry.— HARKINS. 
*422. Research in Inorganic Chemistry.—ScHLESINGER, H. C. BROWN. 
*423. Research in Organic Chemistry.—W. G. BROWN. 
*424, Research in Organic Chemistry. GLATIFELD. 
*425, Research in Organic Chemistry.—K HARASCH. 
*426. Research in Physical Chemistry.—FRANCK. 
*427. Research in Physical Chemistry and in Its Applications to Biology —HoGNeEss 
*428. Research in Physical Chemistry.—-Younc. 
*429. Research in Inorganic Chemistry.—W. C. JOHNSON. 
*430. Research in Spectrographic Analysis and Analytical Chemistry.—PIERCE. 
*431. Research in Physical Chemistry.—FREEp. 
*432. Research in Surface Chemistry.—Bovyp. 
*434. Research in Organic and Physico-organic Chemistry —WHELAND. 
*435. Research in Organic Chemistry.—R. W. JOHNSON. 
*436. Research in Organic Chemistry.— Mayo. 
*437. Research in Organic and Physico-organic Chemistry WESTHEIMER. 
449. Thesis Preparation.-MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 
*450. Independent Research. 


Instruction in glass-blowing, for which tickets may be obtained in the University Col- 
lege office, Cobb Hall, Room 202, will be offered as follows: 


Elementary Glass-Blowing.—For students who have had no previous training in labo- 
ratory glass-blowing. Instruction is given in the fundamental operations involved in the 
handling of soft glass, including the drawing of straight tubes, the making of straight seals, 
T-joints, bulbs, coils, and inner seals. The latter part of the course is devoted to the con- 
struction of a funnel and an all-glass condenser, the making of which demands the applica- 
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tion of each of the fundamental operations. To provide adequate individual instruction, 
the registration in each section is limited to 8 students. No credit. Fee, $7.50. Summer, 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, University College, hours to be arranged, VAN HESPEN. 


Advanced Gliass-Blowing.—For students who are familiar with the fundamentals of 
laboratory glass-blowing. Pyrex glass is used throughout the course. The first two lessons 
are devoted to a review of the fundamental operations covered in the elementary course but 
with particular reference to the manipulation of Pyrex glass. The major portion of the 
course will involve the supervised construction of two or three pieces of moderately com- 
plicated glassware, such as a fractionating column, a mercury vapor pump, or a water as- 
pirator. Students will be allowed considerable choice in the selection of pieces of apparatus 
to be constructed. The last lesson includes a demonstration by the instructor of special 
technique involved in the making of ground joints and stopcocks. Prerequisite: Elemen- 
tary glass-blowing or equivalent. Registration is limited to 6 students. No credit. Fee, 
$12.50. Summer, Winter, University College, hours to be arranged, VAN HESPEN. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


The following courses have been given recently and will be offered again in the near fu- 
ture: 


308. Recent Developments in the Chemistry of Complex Compounds. 
309. Nonaqueous Solutions. 

318. Advanced Organic Chemistry. 

335. Carbohydrates II. 

337. Isomerism and Stereochemistry. 

344. Kinetics of Organic Reactions. 

346. Polynuclear Compounds. 

347. Chemistry of Nitrogen Compounds. 

369. Surface Chemistry and Colloids. 

374. Statistical Mechanics. 

376. Physical Background of Photochemistry. 
380. Modern Theories of Solutions. 

382. Contemporary Theoretical Chemistry. 
385. The Nature of the Solid State. 

386. The Metallic State. 

389. Catalytic Reactions in Biological Systems. 
398. Organic Chemistry for Teachers. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Attention is called to the following chemistry courses in other departments: 


Biochemistry 301, 302, 303, 304, 332. 

Geology 240. Crystallography. 

Geology 246. Chemical Microscopy. 

Geology 351. Geology of Metalliferous Deposits. 
Home Economics 216. Chemistry of Food. 

Physics 327. Properties and Reactions of Nuclei I. 
Physics 383. Properties and Reactions of Nuclei II. 


RELATED COURSES IN THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Physical Science 291-2~3. Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science. 

Physical Science 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physical Science 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science 
Courses in High Schools and Junior Colleges. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


HARIAN H. Barrows, Chairman of the Department of Geography. 


HARLAN H. Barrows, S.B., Po.M., Professor of Geography. 

WELLINGTON Downing Jones, Ps.D., Professor of Geography. 

CHARLES CARLYLE Corsy, E.M., PH.D., Professor of Geography. 

ROBERT SWANTON PLATY, Pa.D., Professor of Geography. 

EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, S.M., Associate Professor of the Teaching of Geography; Coun- 
selor for Candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree and for Prospective Teachers. NL 

HENRY MILTON LEPPARD, PH.D., Associate Professor of Geography. ci 

EDWARD BOWMAN ESPENSHADE, JR., S.M., Instructor in Geography. 


CHARLES WARREN THORNTHWAITE, PH.D., Chief, Climatic and Physiographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture; Special Lecturer 
(Summer, 1941). 

Howard E. Witson, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Education, Harvard University; Special 
Lecturer (Summer, 1941). 

ROGER A. Prror, S.M., Special Instructor (Summer, 1941). 


Jonn H. KEMLER, M.B.A., Assistant in Geography. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


ALBERT G. BALLERT, S.M. ’ ELIZABETH EISELEN, A.M. 
FRANK H. STEDMAN, S.B. 


INTRODUCTORY “ P 


OBJECTIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Geography is organized to provide for instruction and research in 
geography; to meet the necds of those students who wish to obtain some knowledge of the 
subject as a part of their general education; to provide part of the training for students pre- 
paring for business careers; to prepare students for positions as teachers of geography in 
schools of secondary and higher grades; and to train students for research work in the sci- 
ence: as investigators in government service, as experts for commercial and industrial 
firms, and as geographic workers in other fields as they develop. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The Department of Geography is housed in Rosenwald Hall, which is occupied also by - 
the Department of Geology. The departmental library contains approximately 50,000 
volumes. A central map collection, which now contains about 100,000 maps, is being de- 
veloped under the auspices of the Department. The collection is in charge of a curator and 
is filed and catalogued for ready use. The Department also has more than 425 mounted 
wall maps, a collection of several thousand photographic prints, and a large number of - 
lantern slides. The meteorological observatory maintained by the United States Weather EN 
Bureau in Rosenwald Hall is equipped not only with the instruments commonly used at 
weather stations but with special recorders found in few other places. The facilities and 
records of the observatory are at the disposal of the Department in connection with its work 
in meteorology and climatology. Workrooms are provided for the more advanced graduate 
students of the Department. 
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AID TO STUDENTS 


Appropriations are made annually from the general funds of the University for the main- 
tenance of a few fellowships in the Department. Several scholarships for advanced stu- 
dents, covering part or all of the tuition fees for three quarters, are also allotted annually 
to the Department. : ` 

The Lewis M. Smith Loan Fund for Graduate Students of Geography and the J. Paul 
Goode Loan Fund for Graduate Students of Geography together make available several 

~ hundred dollars each year to be loaned to worthy students. 

Full particulars concerning fellowships, scholarships, prizes, University service, etc., are 
given under “Student Aid,” pages 16-27. 


WORK IN GEOGRAPHY LEADING TO DEGREES 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


A student whose principal subject is geography may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
- ence in the Division of the Physical Sciences or the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Divi- 
sion of the Social Sciences. His College program, planned in conference with an Adviser, 
should include Geography 101, 102, and 103. His post-College work is planned in confer- 
ence with the Counselor of the Department; approximately a third of it must be in geog- 
raphy. The combination of courses selected, apart from those necessitated by Divisional 
requirements, depends in part upon the student’s background and his particular interests 
and objectives. In all cases, however, the comprehensive examination in geography for 
the Bachelor’s degree covers the ground of (1) Geography 340 (in special cases 241 may be 
substituted), 361 (in special cases 366 may be substituted), and 271; (2) 2 of the group of 
regional courses numbered 247, 251, 257, 346, 357; and (3) 2 other courses selected from 
those numbered 226-392 inclusive. Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree in the Division 
of the Physical Sciences are directed to pages 220-21 of these Announcements for informa- 
tion about Divisional requirements; candidates for this degree in the Division of the Social 
Sciences, to pages 286-87. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Qualifications —In addition to the attainments which one should have who has com- 
pleted the work for the Bachelor’s degree with geography as the principal subject, a student 
who obtains the Master’s degree in geography must possess in reasonable measure the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

1. The ability to organize and carry out, in library and workroom, a systematic, mature 
geographic study of any area: to determine and state clearly the distinctive problems in- 
volved, to find the available sources of appropriate information and to evaluate them criti- 
cally, to gather relevant data from the sources selected, to utilize those data by effective 
methods, and to reach valid conclusions. 

2. The ability to work out geographic problems of appropriate complexity in the field. 

3. The ability to present geographic materia] in a lucid manner, whether orally, graphi- 
cally, on maps, or in written English. 

4. In the case of a prospective teacher, the ability to adjust subject matter and teaching 
technique to the needs of students in the type of institution in view. 

Candidacy.—Any student who has fulfilled the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
in the University of Chicago, or their equivalent, who has been in attendance one quarter 
or more thereafter, who has demonstrated to the Department the ability to speak and write 
clear, correct, and effective English, and whose thesis subject has been accepted by the De- 
partment, may, upon recommendation by the Department, be admitted to candidacy for 
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_ the degree of Master of Science in the Division of the Physical Sciences or for the degree of 


Master of Arts in the Division of the Social Sciences. Application for admission to candi- 
dacy is made by the student to the Chairman of the Department, on a blank provided for 
the purpose, obtainable at the office of the appropriate Dean. The application must be on 
file in that office at least two months before the degree is conferred. 

Requirements.—Students accepted as candidates must fulfil the following requirements 
to earn a Master’s degree in Geography: 


1. Atleast three quarters of work in the Department subsequent to fulfilling the require- 
ments for a Bachelor’s degree at the University of Chicago, or their equivalent. Ifa student 
brings as a background for his work leading to the degree fewer than 9 acceptable courses 
in geography and closely related subjects, he will be unable to secure the Master’s degree in 
one year. All the work for the degree need not be in geography, but it must follow some ra- 
tional plan determined individually in conference with the Chairman of the Department. 
Geography 361 or 366 and 381 are required of all candidates. Geography 377 is required of 
all candidates who are preparing to teach and 379 also of all candidates who are preparing 
for positions in teachers colleges or norma! schools. 

2. A meritorious thesis based on research of at least semi-independent character. The 
subject of the thesis must be approved by the Chairman of the Department at least four 
months before the degree is taken. The thesis in complete form must be submitted to the 
Department at least four weeks before the degree is conferred. 

3. The delivery to the Dissertation Desk, ot least two weeks before the convocation at 
which the degree is to be conferred, of three printed or typewritten copies of the thesis, to- 
gether with a certificate signed by the Chairman of the Department stating that the work 
as submitted is accepted as the candidate’s thesis for the Master’s degree. 

4. A satisfactory written examination on the work taken for the degree. 

The Divisional Master's Degree in the Social Sciences —The requirements for this degree, 
which in individual cases may include the passing of an examination in geography covering 
the ground represented by approximately 6 courses in the Department, are stated in the 
announcements of that Division. The work of candidates for the degree is supervised by a 
Divisional committee. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Qualifications —The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Geography is not conferred on 
the completion of any specified number of courses, or at the end of any specified period of 
time, but as the recognition and mark of high atiainment and ability in the science. However, 
if a capable candidate has completed the work for the Bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago with geography as the principal subject, or has completed equivalent work else- 
where, he should be able to obtain the degree in three years. 

One who receives the Doctor’s degree in geography must have the qualifications noted 
in connection with the Master’s degree (much greater ability in library and field research 
is essential), a comprehensive grasp of the basic facts and principles of the science, more 
detailed knowledge of some appropriate area or outstanding problem, and adequate ground- 
ing in related sciences, a clear understanding of the relations of geography to other subjects, 
a knowledge of outstanding workers and publications in the geographic field, and familiar- 
ity with the leading philosophies of geography. Some of the requisite abilities and under- 
standings should be acquired in large part by voluntary reading and discussion. 

Candidacy.—Any student who has fulfilled the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago, or their equivalent, who has been in attendance one quarter or 
more thereafter, who has demonstrated to the Department the ability to speak and write 
clear, correct, and effective English, who has met the foreign-language requirement speci- 
fied below, and whose subject for a dissertation has been accepted by the Department, may, 
upon recommendation by the Department, be admitted to candidacy for the Doctor’s de- 
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gree in the Division of the Physical Sciences or in the Division of the Social Sciences. No 
subject for a dissertation will be approved, however, until the student has (1) met the for- ` 
eign-language requirement for the degree. (2) completed the requisite work in related de- 
partments that is outlined below, (3) completed with reasonable distinction a program of 
work in geography acceptable to the Department, and, having done so, (4) passed an ap- 
propriate preliminary examination. Application for admission to candidacy for the degree 
is made by the student to the Chairman of the Department, on a blank provided for the 
purpose, obtainable at the office of the appropriate Dean. The application must be on file 
in that office no fewer than eight calendar months before the date of the final oral examination. 


Requirements.—The formal requirements for the degree are outlined in a general way in 
the following paragraphs. 

1. A reading knowledge of German and an approved Romance language demonstrated 
by means of an examination. 

2. A grounding in economic theory, and especially in the principles of valuation that 
control the utilization of resources, the direction of productive effort, and the apportion- 
ment of economic reward, a fair knowledge of the economic history of a modern industria] 
nation, preferably the United States; more detailed familiarity with some special aspects of 
modern industrial and commercial organization, and particularly with those aspects which 
conspicuously involve adjustment of economic activity to the circumstances of the nat- 
ural environment; a command of elementary statistical methods. 

3. A knowledge of (1) the ecological aspects of botany, (2) geologic processes, and (3) 
regional physiography, preferably that of the United States. 

4. At least three years of residence in pursuance of an accepted course of study. A mini- 
mum of three full quarters of this period must be passed in residence at the University of 
Chicago. 

The specific courses required vary according to the earlier training and experience of the 
student and the type of teaching or other work for which he wishes to prepare himself, and 
are determined individually for candidates in conference with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. Courses taken in related departments may, with approval of the Department, be 
credited toward fulfilling the requirements for the degree. 

5. Satisfactory preliminary and final examinations. The preliminary examination, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraph on ‘‘Candidacy,” will cover the general fields of study 
offered for the degree, and, in addition, will involve the submission of a written report on 
the independent survey of some restricted area, the scope of the survey and the area to be 
designated by the Department. The survey and the writing of the report should not re- 
quire more than a fortnight. The final intensive examination will emphasize the groning of 
the candidate’s special interests. 

6. Presentation of a satisfactory dissertation evincing the power of independent investi- 
gation in geography, and making a significant contribution to knowledge of the subject. 


TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


A wide variety of professional careers are open to well-trained men and women in 
geography. Holders of advanced degrees from this department, for example, are found in 
business, in cartographic establishments, in both federal and state governmental agencies, 
in museums and other technical institutions, and in academic circles. 

In preparing for professional work the department recognizes the high importance of 
effective thinking, effective talking, and effective writing. Training and experience in these 
vital matters motivate all the activities of the Department. 

Certain of the special fields which offer opportunities to well-trained geographers are 
listed below, together with the numbers of courses in geography contributing to training in 
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them. In addition to these courses the student should consult the related courses in other 
departments as listed on pages 254-55. 

Utilization of Land and Water Resources: 226, 241, 271, 303, 318, 326, 340, 361, 366, 
443, 465, and 466. 

Urban and Regional Planning: 241, 271, 340, 341, 361, 366, 443, 465, and 466. 

Climatology: 202, 303, and 403. 

International Relations: 201, 241, 247, 251, 271, 312, 314, 346, 351, and 357. 

Teaching of Geography: 376, 377, 378, 379, 381, 391, and 481. 

Students interested in preparing themselves to teach geography in secondary schools, 
junior colleges, or higher institutions should refer to the general statements on pages 225- 


FF 


27, secure copies of the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult 
the Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Associate Professor Parker. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
101, 102, 103. Introductory Geography I, II, I1{.—-(See p. 52). 


COURSES IN THE DIVISIONS 


*201. World-Patterns.—An interpretative survey of the geographic structure of the 
world, based on a study of regional patterns of settlement and the utilization of lands and 
other resources. C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), Winter, Spring, 11:00, PARKER. 


202. Meteorology (identical with Meteorology 202).—Solar and terrestrial radiation. 
Elements of weather, including temperature, pressure and winds, and humidity. Earth 
features affecting atmospheric phenomena. Weather maps and forecasting. Air-mass 
theory; identification of air masses, and cold and warm fronts. Open to Divisional stu- 
dents. Autumn, 11:00, LEPPARD. 


226. Conservation of Natural Resources.—The current problems associated with the 
conservation of soils, forests, waters, and minerals. Open to Divisional students. C., Sum- 
mer (or 4C. either Term), Winter, 10:00, Barrows. 


241. Contemporary America.—Present-day problems in the United States and Canada 
with emphasis on the cultural pattern and the occupational crises in the major areas of 
national concern. Open to Divisional students. Autumn, 9:00, CoLBy.' 


247. South America: Nations and Resources.—National and international issues south 
of the Caribbean margin; regions and resources, and the distinctive role of each country in 
current world-affairs. Open to Divisional students. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 
Spring, 9:00, PLATT. 

251. Europe: Peace and War.—Geographic aspects of current national and interna- 
tional issues. The great and small powers in terms of national resources and their bearing 
on peace and war. Open to Divisional students. Winter, 9:00, Lreparn. 


257. The Far East: Japan, China, and the Philippines.—Traditional modes of land use 
and of population support; new specialized commercial agricultural production; actual and 
potential development of manufacturing; fundamental regional differences in occupance; 
overseas trade and urban foci involved; Japanese territorial expansion as a means of solv- 
ing the problem of population pressure; China’s problem of maintaining its territorial in- 
tegrity. Open to Divisional students. Autumn, 10:00, Jones. 

271. Historical Geography of the United States.—The geography of the United States 
in the past; the evolution of environmental relationships. Open to Divisional students. 
Spring, 10:00, Barrows. 

303. Climatology (identical with Meteorology 303).—Climatic elements and controls. 
Graphic and cartographic representation of climatic data. Types of climate; climatic re- 
gions; local climates. Distribution of settlement and land utilization in relation to climate, 
especially in the United States. ‘Open to Divisional students. C. Summer, 9:00, LEPPARD, 
THORNTHWAITE; Winter, 11:00, LEPPARD. 


* Credit for Geography 201 is not given to students who have had Geography 101-102-103. 
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312. Ocean Trade and Transportation.—A survey of overseas trade and transportation 
with special reference to the participation of leading maritime nations. Open to Divisional 
students. C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), 8:00, Corny. 


314. Airways and Air Traffic.—Airlines of the world; their national and international 
geographic structure; their present and potential traffic; their political significance. Open 
to Divisional students. Autumn, 11:00, PLATT. 


318. Soil Geography.—The great soil groups: world-distribution, characteristics, pre- 
vailing land uses; soil types: local differences in profiles and accompanying crop and other 
land-use differences, problems of maintenance or improvement of productivity and of ero- 
sion control; soil associations in the United States and their varying utilities; field examina- 
tion and areal mapping of soils and land types in selected localities near Chicago; U.S. Soil 
Survey county surveys of various vintages—their utility in geographic investigations; se- 
lected soil surveys in foreign lands; evolution of soil study. Autumn, 3:30, and Saturday 
and Monday field trips, JONES. 


326. Water Resources.—-Current problems in the control and use of water resources. 
National policies, plans, and programs with respect to coastal erosion control, domestic and 
industrial water supply, drainage, flood control, water power, irrigation, navigation, and 
pollution abatement. Open to Divisional students. Prerequisite: Geography 226. Spring, 
3:30, BARROWS. 


341. Urban Land Use.—-An investigation of the world-distribution of great cities; of 
urban patterns, forms, and functions; of systems of urban land classification; of urban land 
problems and the forces affecting urban land use; and of the geographic aspects of city 
planning. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Winter, 9:00, COLBY. 


346. Caribbean America.—The northern countries of Latin America; their patterns of 
terrene occupance; contrasted views of their grography through analysis of the literature. 
Prerequisite: 4 courses in geography. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), Spring, 11:00, 
Pratr. (Autumn, University College, PLATT.) 


357. India and Indo-China: Techniques of Regional Investigation.—Recognition, anal- 
ysis, delimitation, and interpretation of unit areas of several levels (orders); testing of 
cartographic and statistical techniques commonly employed by geographers in regional 
study; regional breakdown of overseas export and import flows via major commercial cen- 
ters. Prerequisite: 3 courses in geography, or consent of instructor. (Spring, University 
College, JONES.) 


361. Metropolitan Chicago.—A field course designed primarily for advanced students 
who have not had experience in field investigation. Prerequisite: 4 courses in geography. 
C. Summer, hours to be arranged, PRIOR. 


375. The Role of Geography in Social Education.—Opportunity is afforded to observe 
the teaching of high-school students in the University workshop. Lectures and discussions 
deal with the analysis of the teaching observed, with curriculum problems, the organization 
of materials, student activities, and the evaluation of results. Designed primarily for high- 
school teachers of geography, teachers of social studies, and others interested in curriculum 
problems. Since accommodations are limited, application to the Geography Department 
before May 15 is advised. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 3:30, Parker, WILSON. 


_ 377. Introduction to the Teaching of Geography.—Principles of organizing and present- 
ing geographic material for teaching purposes. Winter, 2:30, PARKER. 


381. Graphics and Cartography.—Graphic representation of statistical data. Cartog- 
raphy: projections, areal distribution, scales, symbolism. Laboratory course open to 
Seniors and graduate students. C. Summer, Autumn, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, LEPPARD, 


391. Geographic Laboratory and Library Techniques.--Guidance and supervised prac- 
tice in the use of the library, the map library, and the indoor laboratory in geographical 
ek Prerequisite: Geography 101, 102, and 103, or Geography 201. Spring, 2:30, 

ARKER. 


403. Problems in Climatology.—Climatic regions, especially those of the United States. 
Prerequisite: Geography 303. Spring, 1:30, LEPPARD. 


443. Land-Use Problems.—Problems of land use in selected regions of the United 
States. Rural-urban relationships and the controversial questions of land use in the 
“fringe” zone between strictly urban and strictly rural areas. National agricultural prob- 
lems and their relation to existing agricultural uses of land. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor. C. Summer, 10:00, COLBY. 


465. Land Classification.—Field and office application of detailed and reconnaissance 
methods in the analysis of land and of associated land use. Field and office work Saturdays 
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and Mondays. Prerequisite: Geography 366 or its equivalent. Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, JONES. 


469. Field Geography (individual work).—A thorough and systematic study in regional 
geography, to be done without detailed supervision. The course may form the basis for the 
Doctgr’s dissertation. Prerequisite: Geography 466 or its equivalent. Summer, STAFF. 


481. Pro-seminar.—An introduction to the theory and technique of research in geog- 
raphy. Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, COLBY. 


483. Seminar.—A discussion of problems under investigations by advanced graduate 
students. The work of individual students in this course may form the basis of the Doctor's 
dissertation. Prerequisite: Geography 481. Winter, hours to be arranged, BARROWS, 


486. Research in Geography.—Summer, hours to be arranged, STAFF. | 
490. Theses in Geography.—Summer, 3:30, Barrows; Autumn, W., F., 3:30-5:30 
Cosy; Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LEPPARD. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


-The following courses are not to be offered in the period including Summer, 1941, to 
Spring, 1942. They have been given recently and undoubtedly will be offered again in the 
near future. 


310. Economic Geography. 

327. Water and Man, 

331. Political Geography. - 

340. North America. 

342. City Engineering. 

351. Europe: Countries of the Western Seaboard. 

355. Regional Geography of Black Africa. 

366. Field Course in the Northern Lakes Region. 

376. Supervision of the Teaching of Geography. 

378. Apprentice Teaching in Geography. 

379. The Teaching of Geography in Teachers Colleges. 

446. Problems in the Geography of Latin America. 

451. Problems in the Geography of Europe. 

457. Problems in the Geography of Asia. 

460. Problems in the Historical Geography of the United States. 
466. Problems of Land and Regional Planning (field course, area to be announced.) 
470. Conferences. 

480. Problems in Graphics and Cartography. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In appropriate cases students specializing in geography are advised or required to take 
certain courses in other departments. The following list suggests the range of related sub- 
jects: 

Geology: 
214. Geologic Processes. . 
219. Planetable Mapping. 


250. The Major Mineral Resources. 
320. Physiography of the United States. 


Botany: 
234. Elementary Physiographic Ecology. 
331. Plant Geography. 
336, Ecology of Grassland and Desert. 
337. Ecology of Arable Lands. 
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Zovlogy: 
303. Animal Geography. 


Economics: 
201. The Divisional Course in Economics, 
209. Intermediate Economic Theory. 
211. Introduction to Statistics. 
220. Economic History of the United States. 
364. Transportation: Advanced. 


Business: 
260. Introduction to Transportation. 


Sociology: 
203. Introduction to Statistical Sociology. 
310. The Study of Society. 
329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community. 
340. Population and Society. 
361. Human Ecology. 
365. The City. 


Anthropology: 
201. General Introduction to Anthropology. 
210. Ethnology. 
228. Old World Prehistory. 
314. Races of Man. 
350. The American Indian. 


History: 
Courses dealing with regions of particular interest to the individual student. 


Political Science: 


201. Introduction to Political Science. 
340. Public Administration. 


Teaching of Physical Science: 

Physical Science 291-2-3. Special Methods in Elementary Physical ‘Science. 

Physical Science 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physical Science 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science Courses 
in High Schools and Junior Colleges. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
AND PALEONTOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


EDSON SUNDERLAND Bastin, Chairman of the Department of Geology and Paleontology. 


RoLLIN Tomas CHAMBERLIN, PH.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology. 

EDSON SUNDERLAND BASTIN, Pu.D., Professor of Economic Geology. 

T Haren Brerz, Px.D., Professor of Geology. 

Norman L. Bowen, Pa.D., Sc.D., Charles L. Hutchinson Distinguished Service Professor 
of Petrology. 

D. JEROME Fisurr, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, Departmental 
Counselor. 

CAREY Croneis, PH.D., Associate Professor of Paleontologic Geology. 

Francis J. Petrijonn, P.D., Associate Professor of Geology; Departmental Examiner. 

WiL11aAM C. KRuMBEIN, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Geology; Counselor for Prospective 
Teachers. 

Everett C. Orson, Ps.D., Instructor in Vertebrate Paleontology. 

WILFRED W. WETZEL, PH.D., Lecturer in Geophysics (Spring, 1941). 


HERBERT S. ARMSTRONG, A.M., Research Assistant. 
Lyman C. Hurt, S.M., Assistant. 
N. ALLEN Ritery, S.B., Assistant. 


ALBERT JOHANNSEN, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Petrology. 


SPECIAL FELLOW, 1940-41 
IErnesr P. DuBors, S.B., Virgil R. D. Kirkham Fellow in Geology. 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWS, 1940-41 


Frank M. Byers, JR., A.B. Tuomas G. Payne, S.M. 
KENNETH L, Coox, S.B. Witiarp D. Pye, S.M. 
INTRODUCTORY 


SCOPE OF GEOLOGY 


Geology is the study of the earth; it serves the dual purpose of acquainting the general 
student with the nature of his physical environment and the preprofessional student with 
the methods of approaching geological problems from both academic and industrial points 
of view. Since nowhere on the face of the earth is one isolated from geological phenomena, 
geology is a good background subject of life-long satisfaction, particularky in these days of 
ever increasing opportunities for travel. 

Briefly, geology includes such diverse subjects as earth materials (rocks and minerals); 
the processes which shape the earth’s surface features; the living things which have dwelt 
upon it, and their gradual development into modern animals and plants; the vicissitudes 
through which the earth has passed during its several billion years of existence; and, far 
from least, the earth’s mineral resources, which have so powerfully shaped present inter- 
national relations and determined national destinies. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL GEOLOGISTS 


The profession of geology offers opportunities for combining intellectual achievement 
with healthful out-of-door life during at least part of the year, and it provides inspiring op- 
portunities for service in education and in the intelligent development of the world’s re- 
sources. 

Of the men who have taken the Doctor’s degree in this Department, 27 are heads of de- 
partments of geology in universities or colleges; 41 others are teachers of geology; 21 are 
geologists or executives with oil companies; 7 are directors of state geological surveys; 6 
others are members of such surveys; 5 are members of the U.S. Geological Survey; 2 are 
members of the Canadian Geological Survey; 3 are in the National Park Service or Soil 
Conservation Service; 2 are college presidents; and 13 are engaged in mining work. 

A number of graduate students below the rank of Doctor, and a few undergraduates who 
majored in geology, have entered the petroleum industry. Many of them have achieved 
notable scientific and business success. With the advance of petroleum technology oil com- 
panies are insisting on having better-qualified men, so that today some graduate training is 
necessary for success in this field. 

In general, competent graduates of the Department have no great difficulty in securing 
good positions, either through their own efforts or through those of the Department. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 


Much remains to be done in the conventional subjects of geologic investigation. Recent- 
ly, however, opportunities for research have been greatly expanded because of activities 
in the border-line fields involving geology and physics (geophysics), geology and chemistry 
(geochemistry), and geology and biology (geobiology). The Department encourages re- 
search by its students as soon as their preparation and aptitude justify independent work. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Geology and Paleontology is housed in Rosenwald Hall and Walker 
Museum. On the first floors are extensive collections of rocks, minerals, ores, and inverte- 
brate and vertebrate fossils. The collections of Paleozoic invertebrates and Permo- 
Carboniferous vertebrates are among the most extensive in the world and contain abundant 
material for reference and research. 

Laboratories are available for most of the important aspects of geology. In addition to 
standard equipment for the study of minerals, ores, and igneous rocks, there have recently 
been developed special laboratories for the quantitative study of sediments, a fully equipped 
laboratory for micropaleontology, and a special research laboratory for high-temperature 
silicate investigations. A machine shop, with a competent technician in charge, is main- 
tained for the preparation of apparatus and the repair of standard equipment. A depart- 
mental library of more than 30,000 volumes, and all the important geological journals, af- 
fords almost complete coverage of the various fields of geology. The U.S. Weather Bureau 
maintains an observatory in Rosenwald Hall; its equipment includes a seismograph which 
affords a continuous record of earth tremors. 

Both in Rosenwald Hall and in Walker Museum offices are maintained for advanced 
students, and darkrooms are provided for photographic work. 

In recent years the number of graduate students in the Department has varied from 35 
to 45, and there has been a nearly equal number of undergraduates taking their major se- 
quences in geology. Association with so large a group sharing a common interest and en- 
thusiasm is one of the most valued features of the Departmental life. Kappa Epsilon Pi, a 
geologic fraternity, promotes fellowship among the students and staff, and its meetings af- 
ford opportunity for presentation of papers and for scientific discussion. 
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THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


The Journal of Geology, devoted to geology and allied sciences, is published by the De- 
partment. The immediate editorship rests with the members of the Faculty of the Depart- 
ment, but associated with them are outstanding geologists in some of the leading American 
and foreign universities, government surveys, and other institutions. 


FACILITIES FOR FIELD WORK 


The field is the geologist’s laboratory, and summer is the suitable season for making use 
of it. The Department’s policy, therefore, is to concentrate its activities during the sum- 
mer on field work. 

A field course is usually given in the Devil’s Lake region, Wisconsin. This area offers un- 
usual opportunities for the interpretation of Proterozoic and early Paleozoic stratigraphy, 
pre-Cambrian structure, physiography, and glacial geology. The region is one of great 
natural beauty. . 

Through the generosity of Mr. W. E. Wrather, the Department has also established a 
summer field camp in Ste Genevieve County, Missouri. Ten acres of land have been se- 
cured, upon which four buildings have been erected. One of these furnishes accommoda- 
tions for the kitchen, dining-room, and study hall; a dormitory supplies sleeping quarters 
for twenty men; and a bathhouse is equipped with showers. The fourth shelters the water 
supply, which is a large permanent spring. The camp is situated in an area in which there is 
a remarkable variety of geological phenomena. Formations ranging in age from Cambrian 
to Mississippian are well exposed, and structural features of great interest, especially fault- 
ing, are present, 

Each summer the Department conducts one or more paleontological expeditions, and 
although these are mainly professional collecting trips, advanced students in paleontology 
may participate upon approval of the Chairman of the Department. 

A number of advanced graduate students are able to secure summer employment with 
the United States or Canadian geological surveys, or with the Illinois or other state surveys. 
This enables them to obtain valuable field experience while earning something toward the 
expense of their education. If arranged for iz advance with the Department, graduate cred- 
it may under certain restrictions be granted for such field work. The work in some instances 
forms a satisfactory basis for the Doctor’s dissertation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


To advance actively a science as broad in its scope as geology and to pass on effectively 
its accumulated knowledge to the next generation much division of labor is necessary, In 
the work of the Department the following subfields are represented by specialists and are 
differentiated by the second digit in the scheme for numbering of courses: 


2 Gradational processes (physiography, sedimentation) 
3 Structural and dynamic geology 
4 Mineralogy and petrology 
5 Economic geology 
invertebrate 
6-8 Paleontology | vertebrate 
paleobotany 


THE COLLEGE 


Students in the College who have a special interest in geology may plan their courses of 
study in conference with their respective College Advisers to include Geology 101, 102, and 
103. 
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In addition they may select subjects in other departments that are important aids to 
an understanding of geology or paleontology or that constitute a necessary background for 
more advanced work therein. Such subjects include: 


General inorganic chemistry Introductory geography 
General physics Elementary botany 
Elementary mathematical analysis, or its equivalent General zoölogy 
Descriptive astronomy German 


THE DIVISION 


Nore.—The general Divisional requirements for degrees are stated on pp. 220-23 in these Announcements. 


Geology 101, 102, and 103, or their equivalent, are prerequisite to entrance into the 
Division for students intending to take the Bachelor’s degree in the Department of Geology 
and Paleontology. 

Students expecting to take the Bachelor’s degree in Geology should, upon entrance to 
the Division, arrange their programs of work with the Departmental Counselor. 

Field geology, courses 208 or 209, or the equivalent, together with the written report, 
is required of all students majoring in geology and should be taken at the beginning of the 
student’s Divisional work. 

The two comprehensive examinations, (I) in the field of concentration and (IT) in the 
allied fields, for students electing to satisfy part of the requirements for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree by such examinations, cover the following ground: 


I, a) For students specializing in physical gedlogy the examination in geology covers 
Geology 101A, 102A, 214, 215, 216, 230 (4C.) and 231 ($C.), 240, 241, 242. 

b) For students specializing in paleontologic geology the examination in geology cov- 
ers Geology 101B, 102B, 103B, 214, 215, 216, 230 (4C.), and 231 (4C.), and one of the 
following sequences: (e) 360, 361; (b) 370, 371. 

II, a) For students specializing in physical geology the examination in allied fields* cov- 
ers the material of Physics 105, 106, 107, and of the following courses: 
Chemistry 230, 240, 261 (Mathematics 215 [Calculus I], or its equivalent, is a pre- 
requisite for the last course). 

b) For students specializing in paleontologic geology the examination in allied fields* 
covers the material of Botany 101, Zodlogy 101, Physiology 101 and of one of the 
following sequences: (a) Zodlogy 205, 211, 220; (b) Zodlogy 201, 202, 203. 

c) For students interested in geology primarily from the cultural point of view, or who 
wish to prepare themselves for the teaching of geology in secondary schools, or who 
expect to become physiographers, the examination in allied fields covers the mate- 
rial of 6 courses to be designated by the Departmental Counselor and the student in 
consultation early in the student’s Divisional career. 


Outside of the above-listed courses, desirable elective courses, some of which might well 
be taken by students whose distribution of previous work is satisfactory, include Geology 
219, Bacteriology 201, Chemistry 120, Geography 201, 226, 302, 326, and Anthropology 
201. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students who are preparing to teach geology in junior colleges should refer to the general 
statements on pages 225-27, secure copies of the Announcements entitled The Preparation 
of Teachers, and consult the Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Assistant Professor Krum- 
bein. 


pa at to the provision of paragraph 6 of the ‘Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Science,” 
p. . 
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HIGHER DEGREES 


The Departmental requirements for higher degrees are stated below. The Divisional re- 
quirements are specified on pages 221-23 of these Announcements. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Departmental requiremenis.—In addition to satisfying the Divisional requirements, the 
candidate for this degree must have demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Department 
his ability to canvass systematically the literature relating to selected geologic problems, 
to analyze critically the status of knowledge on such problems, and to present his conclu- 
sions in orderly, lucid, and succinct manner, whether orally, through maps and diagrams, 
or in writing. He must have demonstrated also his ability to observe accurately in the field 
and laboratory and to record his observations systematically. In brief, the candidate must 
have learned to use the ordinary tools of his science. 

The student who has had fewer than 9 courses or their equivalent in geology as an under- 
graduate will not be able to secure the Master’s degree in three quarters. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Departmental requirements —-The Doctor’s degree is not conferred on the completion of 
any specified number of courses, or at the end of any specified period of time, but in recog- 
nition of thorough, advanced training in geology and demonstrated ability to apply this 
training in the advancement of the science through research. Only students of demonstrat- 
ed competence are admitted to candidacy for this degree. Such students should be able to 
obtain the degree in three years of graduate work. Credit toward a higher degree may be 
granted, under certain restrictions, for field or office work done under state or federal geo- 
logical surveys, especially if such work is in preparation of the Doctor’s dissertation, pro- 
vided the plan of work is approved i advance by the Chairman of the Department and the 
Dean of the Division of the Physical Sciences. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For descriptions of these courses see pages 52-53. 


101, 102, 103: 
A. The Earth, Its Materials and Its Physical History. 
B. The Earth as an Abode for Life. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 


Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 


208. Field Geology.—Training in interpretation of Proterozoic and early Paleozoic 
stratigraphy, pre-Cambrian structures, paleography, physiography, and glacial geology. 
Study of various igneous and sedimentary rocks and their metamorphosed equivalents, 
and varied phases of glacial drift. Methods of observation, measurement, and recording 
of geological data, The region to be studied in 1941 is in the vicinity of Devil’s Lake, Wis- 
consin. The course begins August 11 and continues for four weeks. This work, satisfactorily 
completed, gives 1 course credit; and a satisfactory report, completed before the end of the 
Autumn Quarter, gives an additional } course credit. The written report is required of all 
students specializing in geology. Prerequisite: Geology 101, 102, 103 (A or B), or the equiv- 
alent. Limited to twelve and primarily for men, though some women may be admitted. 
Students must register and make the required deposit with the instructor by June 1. C~ 
13Cs. Summer, Second Term, Bastin. 

209. Field Geology.—A course given at the Missouri Field Station in Ste Genevieve 
County, Missouri; designed to give practical training in field methods of geological survey- 
ing. Each member of the class will prepare a finished geological map showing the stratig- 
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raphy and structure of the region. A geological section extending from the Cambrian to 
the Middle Mississippian as well as structural features, especially faulting, can be studied 
in a small district surrounding Field Station headquarters. In 1941 the field work will þe- 
gin June 12 and will continue for four weeks. A satisfactory report completed before the 
end of the Autumn Quarter is required of all students specializing in geology. Registration 
only after consultation with the instructor. Prerequisite: Geology 101, 102, 103 (A or B), 
or the equivalent. C.~13Cs. Summer, First Term, CRONEIS. 

Nore.—Unless exempted by the Chairman of the Department students majoring in Geology and electing 
either Geology 208 or 209 must register for 14 courses. 


Under a co-operative arrangement with the State University of Iowa, the following geo- 
logic field course offered by that institution is available to University of Chicago students 
in 1941. Appropriate credit at this University will be granted for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. 


Black Hills Field Course.—Sponsored by the State University of Iowa. A course de- 
signed to give training in geological field methods and the interpretation of observed data. 
A wide variety of formations of pre-Cambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic ages, 
igneous intrusives, and geologic structures are studied and mapped. Course begins June 
12 and ends July 19. Prerequisite: Elementary general geology. 2Cs. J. J. RUNNER, State 
University of Iowa. 


Circulars giving full details concerning all of the geologic field courses listed above 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Department of Geology. 


214. Geologic Processes (Advanced Course),—Prerequisite: Geology 101, 102, 103 
(A or B), and either 208 or 209, or the equivalent, and inorganic chemistry and general 
physics. Autumn, 2:30, Brerz, 


215, 216. Continental Evolution.—The principles of continental development, based 
chiefly on the physical history of the North American continent. Prerequisite: Geology 
214, Course 215, Winter, 2:30, CHAMBERLIN; Course 216, Spring, 2:30, Brera. 


*219. Planetable Mapping.—The theory and practice of making maps (including tri- 
angulation and contouring) with planetable and telescopic alidade. The class spends the 
week ends in the field. Limited to 14 men. Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, FISHER. 


230, 231. Structural and Map-reading Problems.—These courses are required of all stu- 
dents specializing in geology and should be taken concurrently with Geology 215 and 216, 
Prerequisite: Geology 214. 4C. Two consecutive courses. Winter, Spring: lecture, M., 
9:00; laboratory, sec. a, M., 10:00-12:00, sec. b, M., 1:30-3:30; PETTIJOHN, 


240. Crystallography I—Morphological (classes, forms, measurement, calculation and 
projection), structural, and chemical. Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry and general chem- 
istry. Autumn: 10:00; laboratory, 11:00-12:00, or another hour to be arranged; FISHER. 


*241, Crystallography II.—Physical, with special emphasis on the theory and practice 
of the detemination of the optical constants of crystals by means of the polarizing micro- 
scope. Prerequisite: Geology 240 and general physics (students not specializing in physical 
geology may take this course without having had Geology 240, provided that there are 
not fewer than five of such students registered). Winter: 11:00; laboratory, 10:00, or 
another hour to be arranged; FISHER. 


"242, Mineralogy.—Description, determination (including blowpipe methods), genesis. 
Prerequisite: Geology 240 and 241. Desirable antecedents: Geology 101, Chemistry 230. 
Spring: 10:00; laboratory, 11:00-12:00, or another hour to be arranged; FISHER. 


*243. Petrology of Igneous Rocks.—Prerequisite: Geology 241 and 242 or the equiva- 
lent. Autumn: 9:00; laboratory, 9:00-11:00; Bowen. 


*244, Petrology of Sedimentary Rocks.—Prerequisite: Geology 242 and 243 or the 
equivalent. Winter: 9:00; laboratory, 9:00-11:00; PETTIJOEN. 


*245. Petrology of Metamorphic Rocks.—Prerequisite: Geology 242 and 243 or the 
equivalent. Spring: 9:00; laboratory, 9:00-11:00; BOWEN. 


*246, Chemical Microscopy.—A two-quarter evening course. The first quarter’s work 
covers the elements of crystallography, both morphological and optical. The second quar- 
ter deals with the microchemical techniques and the applications of the optical methods to 
chemical problems. If a student has had Geology 241, he is advised to take only the second 
quarter’s work. Prerequisite: Introductory courses in chemistry and physics. (Autumn- 
Winter, University College, PETTIJOHN.) 
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247. Physical Analysis of the Particulate Materials.—A series of eleven lectures and 
round-table discussions on the physical analysis of the particulate materials such as Port- 
land cement, ground coal, bentonite, molding sand, brick and pottery clays, paint pigments, 
precipitates. Sampling methods, particle-size determination, statistical interpretation of 
data, particle shape, methods of particle separation based on various physical properties, 
microscopic analysis, specific gravity determination and porosity and permeability tests 
are among the topics selected for discussion. Half of each two-hour session is devoted to a 
lecture on the topic for the period. The second half of the period is used for discussion of 
special topics or elaboration of various points in the lecture. Special readings, preparation 
of bibliographies, and oral reports by participants are included in this course. Of special in- 
terest to ceramists, industrial chemists, and engineers. Prerequisite: General chemistry. 
4C. (Spring, University College, Th., 7:00-9:00 p.m., Perrrjonn.) 


305. History of Geology.—Reading course based on a selected reading list. The work 
may be done during any part of the year. Prerequisite: Geology 216. Registration only 
after consultation with the Chairman of the Department. 


320. Physiography of the United States.—Prerequisite: Geology 208 and 214 or the 
equivalent. Winter, 3:30, Brerz. 

*321. Sedimentology.—The fundamental properties of sediments, their methods of 
measurement, statistical analysis, and their interpretation form the bulk of the course. 
Critical reading and discussion of important modern references and illustrative laboratory 
exercises form the balance of the quarter’s work. Prerequisite: Geology 244. Desirable 
antecedents: Elementary statistics, calculus, and quantitative chemistry. Spring, 1:30, 
PETTIJOHN. 

330. Principles of Structural and Dynamic Geology.—Prerequisite: Geology 216, 242, 
Physics 105. Autumn, 2:30, CHAMBERLIN. 


331. Regional Structural Geology.—Prerequisite: Geology 330. Spring, 2:50, Caam- 
BERLIN. 

332. Geophysics.—The principles of geophysics as applied especially to geologic pros- 
pecting. Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry or elementary mathematical analysis, elemen- 
tary college physics, Geology 214 and 215, or consent of instructor. Desirable antecedents: 
Analytical geometry, calculus. $C. Spring, first 6 weeks, 3:30, 


*340. Advanced Mineralogy.—Prerequisite for crystallography (goniometry, or double 
variation methods using the universal stage); Geology 240 and 241; for mineralogy: Geol- 
ogy 242. Students should consult instructor before registering. Autumn, hours to be ar- 
ranged, FISHER. 

341. Physico-chemical Petrology.—A consideration of the principles of equilibrium in 
heterogeneous systems, of experimental determinations of phase equilibrium in silicate sys- 
tems, and of their application to problems of igneous and metamorphic geology. Prerequi- 
sites: Geology 243 and 245. Winter, 9:00, BOWEN. 

350. Advanced Geology of Nonmetallic Mineral Deposits (Excepting Petroleum).— 
Prerequisite: Geology 216, 242, Autumn, 11:00, Bastin, FISHER. 

*351. Advanced Geology of Metalliferous Deposits.—Laboratory practice is included 
in the microscopic identification of opaque minerals. Prerequisite: Geology 241 and 242 or 
me equivalent. Spring: lecture, M., W., F., 11:00; laboratory, Tu., Th., 10:00-12:00; 

ASTIN. 

360, 361. Invertebrate Paleontology.—Lectures and laboratory work. Prerequisite: 
Geology 103A or 103B or the equivalent, or a knowledge of systematic zodlogy. Course 360, 
Autumn; Course 361, Winter; 8:00, CRONEIS. 

*362. Micropaleontology.—Registration only after consultation with instructor. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, CRONEIS. ) 

369. Field Geology and Paleontology.—Given at the Field Station in Ste Genevieve 
County, Missouri, concurrently with Geology 209. Registration only after consultation 
with instructor. Summer, First Term, CRONEIS. 

370, 371. Vertebrate Paleontology——A study of vertebrate fossils, their structure, 
classification, evolution, geologic range, and geographical distribution. Lectures and labo- 
ratory work. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


370. Vertebrate Paleontology I.—Autumn, 1:30, OLSON. 
371. Vertebrate Paleontology If.—Winter, 1:30, OLSON. 


372. Vertebrate Paleontology III.—A study of vertebrate fossils with especial reference 
to their stratigraphic significance and faunistic relations. Lectures and laboratory work. 
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This course is particularly valuable to those planning work of a stratigraphic or structural 
nature in regions of continental deposits. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, OLSON. 


427. Research in Physiography—Autumn, Winter, Spring, BRETz. 

428. Research in Sedimentology.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, PETrrjomn. 

437. Research in Structural Geology.—-Autumn, Winter, Spring, CHAMBERLIN. 
447, Research in Petrology.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, BOWEN. 

448. Research in Mineralogy.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, FISHER. 

457. Research in Mineral Fuels——Autumn, Winter, Spring, FISHER. 


458. Research in Economic Geology (Other than Mineral Fuels).—Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, BASTIN. 


467. Research in Invertebrate Paleontology.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, CRONEIS. 
477. Research in Vertebrate Paleontology.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, OLSON. 


429, 439, 449, 459, 469, 479, 489. Advanced Field Work.—Largely individual and inde- 
pendent work which may form the basis for the Doctor’s dissertation. Registration only 
after consultation with the Chairman of the Department. Courses may be elected more 
than once to cover different work. Summer. 


COURSES IN THE TEACHING OF GEOLOGY 


Students who plan to teach geology, especially at the junior-college level, are referred to 
Physical Science 291, 292, 293 (Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science), 294, and 
295. These courses are designed to familiarize the student with the problems of physical 
science instruction at the general course level. (See p. 227 for details.) 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


250. The Major Mineral Resources. 

297. Special Methods in College Geology. 

310. Pre-Cambrian Geology. 

352. Principles of Petroleum Geology. 

353. Regional and Topical Problems of Ore Deposition. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


GILBERT Ames Buss, Chairman of the Department of Mathematics. 
Harry Scurry EVERETT, Secretary of the Department. 


GILBERT AMES BLIss, Px.D., Sc.D., Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished Service Professor of 
Mathematics. 

Artuur CONSTANT LUNN, Px.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics. 

Ernest PRESTON LANE, PH.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

LAWRENCE MURRAY GRAVES, Pa.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

ABRAHAM ADRIAN ALBERT, PH.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Mayme Irwin Locspon, PH.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics; Departmental Coun- 
selor. 

RAYMOND WALTER BARNARD, Pa#.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics; Departmental 
Examiner. 

ZENS LAWRENCE SMITH, S.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the College. 

Wrtzram Tuomas Rem, Pux.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Macnus Ruporps HESTENES, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Norman EARL STEENROD, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

MAURICE LESLIE HARTUNG, PH.D., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics. 

RALPH GRAFTON SANGER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

OTTO Francis GEORGE SCHILLING, PH.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

PAUL V. REICHELDERFER, PH.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 


HARRY ScCHEWY Everett, PH.D., Extension Professor of Mathematics. 


LEONARD EvGENE Dickson, Px.D., Sc.D., Eliakim Hastings Moore Distinguished Service 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics (Summer, 1941). 

ERNST RUDOLPH BRESLICH, Pu. D., Associate Professor Emeritus of the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics. 

Jacos WILLIAM ALBERT Younc, Px.D., Associate Professor Emeritus of the Pedagogy of 
Mathematics. 

OSKAR BoLzA, Pa.D., Nonresident Professor of Mathematics. 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWS, 1940-41 


WILLIAM C. CARTER, A.B. HERMAN L. MEYER, JR., S.M. 
Wirtiam S. KARUSE, S.M. RICHARD D. SCHAFER, A.M. 
i ALICE E. TURNER, S.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses in mathematics are intended for those studying mathematics as a part of a 
liberal education, for those expecting to apply mathematics in other sciences or in tech- 
nology, for prospective teachers of mathematics or other sciences in secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and for workers and investigators in the most advanced fields of 
mathematics. A first-year course, Mathematics 104 (Elementary Mathematical Analysis I), 
which may be taken either as a unit by those desiring only an elementary acquaintance 
with college mathematics or by those pursuing mathematics further, is offered annually. 
For a description of this course and the two introductory sequences of courses in mathe- 
matics see page 53. 
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The student will be aided in planning his work in mathematics by the classification of 
‘courses (in the list given below) as primarily College courses (101-99), introductory Divi- 
sional courses (201-99), or advanced Divisional courses (301-99 and 401~99), and by the 
specific prerequisites named for each course. But the proper arrangement of work in mathe- 
matics is of such extreme importance that students beginning special work in mathematics 
are urged to consult instructors of the Department and especially the Departmental Coun- 
selor. The Department advises each advanced student to confer personally with the in- 
structors of the courses he plans to take and to consult frequently with a member of the . 
staff whom he selects as his adviser and from whose courses he hopes to secure a thesis sub- 
ject. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


A student desiring to specialize in mathematics is advised to plan his work well in ad- 
vance. He must consult with the Departmental Counselor, who is the officer appointed by 
the Department to approve the student’s program of work for the Bachelor’s degree. The 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree in the Division of Physical Sciences will be found on 
pages 220-21. 

The comprehensive examination in mathematics, for students electing to satisfy part of 
the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree by such examinations, is based on the subject 
matter of the following courses: 


i. Trigonometry, college algebra, and analytical geometry. 

2. Differential and integral calculus 7 

3. Theory of equations 

4, 3 courses, 1 of which must be a geometry course, chosen from Mathematics 220, 227, 
228, 229, 231, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251. 

Suggestions for the work of the first and second college years in mathematics will be 
found under “Groups of Courses” below. 


GROUPS OF COURSES 


First-year College students desiring to take mathematics should elect courses from the 
following groups. Mathematics 101, 102, 103 is the standard introductory sequence. Stu- 
dents entering with trigonometry may omit 101. The Committee on Statistics favors the 
order 102, 101, 103, and these courses may be taken in this order. This sequence and the se- 
quence 104, 105, 106 include essentially the same material in different order. The latter se- 
quence differs from the former primarily in that the first course, 104, is a survey course 
which may be taken as a unit by those desiring only an introduction to mathematical sci- 
ence. The two sequences give similar preparation for more advanced work in mathematics, 
and students should not plan to take them both. 

While the courses numbered 201-99 are primarily for students in the first two years of 
their work in the Division of Physical Sciences, nevertheless these courses may and do serve 
two other groups of students, as follows: (1) Mathematics 215, 216, or 218, 219 are open to 
College students and should be taken in the second college year by all who wish to do their 
major or minor work in mathematics. Mathematics 220, 222, or 229, following 215, 216, or 
218, 219, may also be taken in the second college year. (2) Some of the more advanced of 
the courses numbered 201-50, especially 228, 231, 247, 248, 249, are taken frequently by 
students as early as the first year, or sometimes as late as the third year, of their Divisional 
work in mathematics and may be regarded under certain conditions (explained later) as a 
part of the work of a graduate student for the Master’s degree. 

The courses numbered 301-99 are intended primarily for more advanced students. The 
student in the third year of his work in mathematics in the Division normally selects his 
courses among those numbered 301-10, but his range of selection varies widely depending 
upon his previous preparation in mathematics and upon his mathematical maturity. The 
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courses numbered 301-99 offer as a whole a wide variety of choice and are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to provide material for a period of study of two or three years. 

The special preresearch and research courses numbered 401-99, together with those 
numbered 301-99, are intended to give the student a comprehensive view of modern mathe- 
matics, to develop in him a considerable degree of scientific maturity, to enable him to fol- 
low, without further guidance, the scientific movements of the day in mathematics, and, if 
possible, to take an active part in it by creative research. 

The courses in all four groups which are offered during the year 1941-42 are listed on 
pages 269-73 of these Announcements. Most of the standard elementary courses are given 
annually, but the higher courses offered vary from year to year, being announced a year in 
advance. The higher courses may be classified, in general, as related to (e) algebra and 
number theory; (b) analysis; (c) geometry; and (d) applied mathematics. Courses of type 
(d) are also listed in the program of courses in Mathematical Statistics and by the depart- 
ments of Astronomy and Physics. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Before being admitted to candidacy for a higher degree in mathematics, an advanced 
student must show such excellence in his work under some instructor that the latter feels 
justified in recommending his candidacy to the staff of the Department. Application may 
be made to the Secretary of the Department. The Departmental requirements for higher 
degrees are stated in detail below. The Divisional requirements are specified on pages 221- 
23. 

Attention is called to French 101G (French for Reading Requirements) and Germanics 
101G (German for Reading Requirements). These courses are available either in residence 
in the Summer Quarter or through the Home-Study Department and are designed to give 
the training in modern languages which is required of candidates for the Doctor’s degree. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Departmental requirements.—Candidates for the Master’s degree in Mathematics are ex- 
pected to have had a training in mathematics equivalent to that specified for a student who 
chooses mathematics as his field of concentration in preparation for the Bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago. The requirements for such a student will be found on pages 
221-22. In terms of units used in other universities this is approximately equivalent to 4 
courses, each three hours a week for one semester, subsequent to 2 such courses in the cal- 
culus. In addition, the candidate is expected to present a satisfactory dissertation and to 
offer for examination subject matter, approved by the Department, equivalent to that of 
one year of graduate work in mathematics. It is particularly important that a candidate for 
the Master’s degree should plan his work three quarters in advance and should have the 
approval of a Faculty adviser, who will aid in selecting among his courses certain ones best 
adapted to produce a suitable thesis subject. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Deparimental requirements. Candidates for the Doctor’s degree in Mathematics are ex- 
pected (1) to present a dissertation in finished form involving valuable results of mathe- 
matical inquiry; and (2) to pass an examination in the fundamentals of the fields (a)—(d) 
listed above and a more intensive examination in the domain most closely related to the 
subject of the doctoral dissertation. The subject of the dissertation may be a topic of pure 
or applied mathematics or of the history, philosophy, or pedagogy of mathematics. A can- 
didate for the Doctor’s degree must submit his dissertation and the abstract for the exami- 
nation to the Department, completed in typewritten form, at least one month before the 
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date of his final examination, and must have the required typewritten or printed copies of 
his dissertation approved by the Chairman of the Department at least three weeks before the 
convocation at which the degree is to be conferred. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Courses in the teaching of mathematics are offered by the Department of Mathematics 
and also by the Department of Education. Such courses should be taken only after a con- 
siderable body of content courses in collegiate mathematics have been completed. The 
preparation recommended in the following paragraphs for students looking forward to 
teaching positions in mathematics in secondary schools, colleges, or universities should in 
each case be regarded as a minimum. Students who are preparing to teach mathematics, 
especially those who are preparing to teach in secondary schools or in junior colleges, should 
refer to the general statements on pages 225-27, secure a copy of the Announcements en- 
titled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Departmental Counselor. 

A. Secondary-school positions.—Students who are preparing to teach mathematics as 
a major subject in secondary schools will find it advantageous to include in their lists of re- 
lated subjects and electives at least the following courses: (1) Courses in applied mathe- 
matics, descriptive astronomy, mechanics, and general physics; (2) Courses 201 and 210 in 

_the Department of Education, which should preferably be taken in the first year of work in 
the Division; (3) Courses 290 and 291 in the teaching of mathematics, for which the fore- 
going courses in education are prerequisite. The student should acquaint himself with pro- 
fessional requirements in state and other educational systems in which he is likely to teach. 

B. College positions —Those who look forward to teaching mathematics in normal 
schools or colleges, including junior colleges, should take at least one further year of work 
leading to the Master’s degree in mathematics and during this year should visit some of the 
college courses in mathematics with the purpose of observing methods of teaching. : 

C. University positions.—Candidates for university positions should qualify for the 
Doctor’s degree. Courses in the principles and practice of education are strongly recom- 
mended. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Clubs.—The Mathematical Club meets fortnightly for reviews of memoirs and books, 
and for the presentation of results of research. The Club is conducted by the members of 
the Faculties of the departments of Mathematics and Mathematical Astronomy. Advanced 
students of the Departments attend and co-operate actively in the meetings of the Club. 

The Junior Mathematical Club, with fortnightly meetings, is conducted by the ad- 
vanced students of the departments of Mathematics and Mathematical Astronomy. It is 
open to all students of the Division specializing in mathematics. 

Library.—The departmental library contains the more important works on mathematics 
(about 22,000 volumes on mathematics, astronomy, and physics) including complete files of 
the leading periodicals. 

Models.—The collection of models includes a set of Brill’s models: plaster and thread 
models of quadric surfaces, plaster models of cubic surfaces and Kummer’s quartic sur- 
faces, models of cyclides and surfaces of constant positive and negative curvature, thread 
models of three-dimensional projections of four-dimensional regular bodies, and a projec- 
tion lantern and a set of Pollock’s models for the projection of skew curves. 

Summer Quarter.—The courses of the Summer Quarter are planned with special refer- 
ence to the needs of those who can spend only summers in residence. The courses are ar- 
ranged so as to enable the student to continue his work progressively in successive summers, 
and so that the courses of four consecutive summers give a wide view of modern mathe- 
matics. The student who is obliged to leave before the close of the Summer Quarter may 
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often arrange to complete his work by correspondence through the Home-Study Depart- 
ment. 

University honor scholarships.—The Department of Mathematics recommends each year 
the appointment to honor scholarships of two students specializing in mathematics in the 
Division of the Physical Sciences, one from among those completing one year of work in the 
Division and one from among those completing two years of work in the Division. The 
recommendation in each case is based upon high standing in general, but especially in math- 
ematics. Students desiring to be considered for such appointments are invited to confer 
with the Departmental Counselor early in the Spring Quarter. 

Fellowships and scholarships.—F¥or information concerning fellowships, scholarships, 
and half-scholarships for students of mathematics, the reader is referred to pages 16-27 of 
these Announcements. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 

In the Summer Quarter a student may register for any course during the First Term 
only, or the Second Term only, provided that he has the approval of the instructor. For 
some of the less advanced courses it is possible to arrange to take the first or second half of 
the course through the Home-Study Department if the student can attend only one term. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AT THE SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY AND THE MATHE- 
MATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The American Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association of America will 
meet in Eckhart Hall, September 1-6, 1941, the week following the close of the Summer 
Quarter. The University will at that time be engaged in the celebration of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of its founding, the theme of which has been designated as New Frontiers in Edu- 
cation and Research, Asan important part of the expression of its interest in this celebration 
the Department of Mathematics has collaborated with the Society and Association in ar- 
ranging special programs which it is hoped will give their meetings unusual significance for 
future mathematical research. The regular program of the Society includes a series of three 
Colloquium Lectures by Professor Oystein Ore of Yale University, and the Josiah Willard 
Gibbs Lecture by Professor Sewall Wright of the Department of Zodlogy of the University of 
Chicago. The addition to the regular programs consists of a Conference on Algebra and a 


Conference on the Theory of Integration as well as four one-hour lectures designed for the. 


mathematical group as a whole rather than primarily for specialists in the fields of the lec- 
tures. The hour lectures will be given by leaders in their respective branches of mathe- 
matics on Trends in Research, and it is intended that the lectures shall be descriptive of 
recent progress and of the directions in which it is likely that future research in the fields 
may take. An hour lecture on Abstract Spaces will be given by Professor Marshall H. Stone 
of Harvard University; another on Analytic Number Theory, by Professor Hans M. Rade- 
macher of the University of Pennsylvania; a third on the Calculus of Variations, by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert A. Bliss of the University of Chicago; and finally one on Topology, by Profes- 
sor Solomon Lefschetz of Princeton University. Each conference will consist of seven forty- 
minute addresses followed by organized discussion. The conference speakers will report on 
results of research in which they themselves have been particularly interested. The speak- 
ers in the Conference on Algebra will be Professors Garrett Birkhoff of Harvard University, 
Nathan Jacobson of the University of North Carolina, Neal H. McCoy of Smith College, 
John von Neumann of the Institute of Advanced Study, Joseph F. Ritt of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Oscar Zariski of Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Otto F. G. Schilling of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. The speakers in the Conference on the Theory of Integration will be Pro- 
fessor Birkhoff, Professors Solomon Bochner of Princeton University, Nelson Dunford of 
Yale University, Theophil H. Hildebrandt of the University of Michigan, Ralph L. Jeffery 
of Acadia University, G. Baley Price of the University of Kansas, and Norbert Wiener of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


PREPARATORY SEMINARS AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Attention is called to the seminar designated as Mathematics 422 in these Announce- 
ments, which will be conducted by Dr. Schilling and which is intended to give those partici- 
pating in it a better appreciation of the content of the lectures of the Conference on Algebra. 
Attention is also called to the course designated as Mathematics 359 and to the seminar 
designated as Mathematics 459, which will be conducted by Associate Professor Raymond 
W. Barnard and which are intended to serve a similar purpose for the Conference on the 
Theory of Integration. 

The Department will be fortunate in having in residence during the Summer Quarter 
Professor Leonard E. Dickson, Eliakim Hastings Moore Distinguished Service Professor 
Emeritus of Mathematics, who will give the course designated below as Mathematics 304, 
Theory of Numbers. Attention is called to the course Mathematics 391, Exterior Ballistics, 
which is a part of the Defense Program, offered by Professor Bliss. 


COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 


For detailed descriptions of these courses see page 53. 


101. Plane Analytic Trigonometry. 104. Elementary Mathematical Analysis I. 
102. College Algebra. 105. Elementary Mathematical Analysis IT. 
103. Plane Analytic Geometry. 106. Elementary Mathematical Analysis III. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
(Offered during 1941-42) 
215, 216, 220. Calculus I, II, 111.—Three consecutive courses. Students whose principal 


sequence is mathematics should plan to take these courses in their second College year. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 101, 102, 103, or 104, 105, 106. 


215. Calculus I.—A course including the elements of both differential and integral cal- 
culus with applications to geometry, mechanics, physics, and other sciences, designed to 
meet the needs of science students who can take only a single course in calculus. Autumn 
9:00, Lane; 10:00, Rem; 11:00, REICRELDERFER; Winter, 11:00, HESTENES. 

216. Calculus I1.—A course which emphasizes the definite integral as a limit of a sum 
and its far-reaching range of applications. Formal integration. Series. Science students are 
advised to take both Calculus I and II. Prerequisite: Mathematics 215 or 218. Winter 
9:00, Lang; 10:00, Hesrrnes; 11:00, SANGER; Spring, 11:00, REICHELDERFER. 

218. Differential Calculus.—Derivatives, maxima and minima, curve-tracing, Taylor’s 
series, indeterminate forms, partial derivatives, applications to geometry and physics. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 101, 102, 103, or 104, 105, 106. C. Summer, First Term. Class 
meets two hours daily, 8:00 and 11:00, Sancrr. (Autumn, University College, ) 


219. Integral Calculus.—-A course aimed at a comprehension of the nature of integra- 
tion and of its applications to geometry and physics; solution of numerous problems; use of 
table of integrals. Prerequisite: First course in calculus or differential calculus. C. Sum- 
mer, Second Term. Class meets two hours daily, 8:00 and 11:00, Sancer. (Winter, Uni- 
versity College, 

220. Calculus III.—A course which extends the concepts developed in Calculus I and IT 
to functions of more than one variable. Partial derivatives. Multiple integrals. Numerous 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 215, 216, or 218, 219. Spring, 9:00, BARNARD; 
10:00, Scuritine; 11:00, SANGER. (Spring, University College, SCHILLING.) 


Norz.~A student may choose for 3 courses in calculus either 215, 216, 220, or 218, 219, 220. Further 
courses in advanced calculus are available in 247, 248, and 249, 
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222. Elementary Theory of Equations.—Numerical equations, determinants, and sym- 
metric functions. Text: Dickson’s New First Course in Theory of Equations. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 215 or 218. C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), 1:30, SCHILLING; Autumn, 
1:30, Graves. (Winter, University College, 


227. Units and Dimensions.—A study of the basic mathematical aspects of physical sci- 
ence. Primarily a survey of those experimental relations in mechanics, heat, and electro- 
magnetism which involve universal constants, with the ensuing theory of derived units, 
dimensions, and similitude. In connection with illustrative problems, some attention is 
given to methods of computation and the reduction of observations. Prerequisite: Calculus 
and general physics. Spring, 11:00, Lunn. 


229. Synthetic Projective Geometry.-The fundamental notions of projective geometry 
treated synthetically. Prerequisite: Mathematics 215 and preferably 216. C., Summer (or 
4C. First Term), 9:00; Spring, 1:30; SANGER. 

231. Solid Analytic Geometry.—Coordinate geometry of curves and surfaces in three- 
dimensional space, with emphasis on straight lines, planes, and quadratic surfaces. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103, 215 or 218, and 222. Winter, 1:30, SANGER. (Autumn, Uni- 
versity College, EVERETT.) 


247. Differential Equations.—A study of the more common types of ordinary differen- 
tial equations, especially those of the first and second orders, with emphasis on geometrical 
interpretations and applications to geometry, elementary mechanics, and physics. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 215 and 216, or 218 and 219, and preferably 220. C., Summer (or 
4C. First Term), 8:00, Sreznrop; Autumn, 8:00, HESTENES. 


248. Infinite Series and Definite Integrals——Tests for convergence of series. Uniform 
convergence. Multiple and iterated integrals. Tests for convergence of simple and multiple 
improper integrals. Functions defined by improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
215, 216, and preferably 220. Winter, 8:00, REID. 


249. Introduction to Theory of Functions.—Line and surface integrals; theorems of 
Green and Stokes. Complex functions; Cauchy’s theorem; residues. Elementary functions; 
elliptic integrals and functions; simple and multiple Fourier series. This course may be 
taken independently of Mathematics 248 by properly prepared students. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 215 and 216, or 218 and 219, and preferably 220. Spring, 8:00, REICHEL- 
DERFER. 

S Elementary Partial Differential Equations.—(Spring, University College, EVER- 
ETT. 

304. Theory of Numbers.—Theory of congruences. Quadratic reciprocity law. Binary 
quadratic forms. Diophantine equations. Foundations of theory of quadratic number fields. 
Prerequisite: Graduate registration or consent of instructor. C., Summer (or $C. First 
Term), 10:00, Drcxson; Spring, 9:00, SCHILLING. 


306. Introduction to Higher Algebra.—Fields and groups as a basis of algebra; matrices 
and their applications to linear transformations; the matric treatment of quadratic and 
hermitian forms; invariant factors and elementary divisors. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
222. C., Summer (or åC. First Term), 8:00, BARNARD; Autumn, 9:00, Scuritinc. (Spring, 
University College, EVERETT.) 

307. Galois Theory.—An introduction to the theory of finite groups. Symmetric func- 
tions; theory of algebraic fields; the Galois groups of fields and equations. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 306. Winter, 9:00, ALBERT. 

308. Analytic Projective Geometry.—An analytic treatment of projective geometry in 
the plane and in ordinary space; homogeneous projective coordinates; collineations and cor- 
relations; conics and quadric surfaces; ruled space. Prerequisite: Graduate registration or 
consent of instructor. Autumn, 10:00, LANE. 

309. Elementary Combinatorial Topology.—A study is made of the topological struc- 
ture of the simpler geometric forms including the sphere, projective plane, torus, 2-dimen- 
sional manifolds, and linear graphs. Special emphasis is placed on Betti numbers, Euler 
numbers, fixed points and their applications. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 9:00, 
STEENROD. 

310. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable——An introduction to the algebra and 
calculus of complex numbers and their geometric representation; conformal representation; 
the theory of power series and the properties of analytic functions; introduction to the 
theory of Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 247 and 248. C., Summer (or $C. 
First Term), 2:30, Locspon; Winter, 11:00, STEENROD. 
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311. Theory of Functions of Real Variables.—Fundamental theorems and continuous 
functions, differentiation, integration, implicit functions, and differential equations. In- 
troduction to Lebesgue integration. Prerequisite: Mathematics 247, and 248 or 249. Au- 
tumn, 2:30, GRAVES. 


312. Metric Differential Geometry.—The application of the calculus to the metric dif- 
ferential theory of curves, surfaces, and rectilinear congruences in ordinary space. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 231 or consent of instructor. Winter, 10:00, LANE. (Winter, University 
College, EVERETT.) 


315. Physical Applications of the Theory of Groups—Geometric symmetry and its ex- 
tension to mechanical, optical, and electrical properties. The crystallographic classes and 
Space-groups. Current work in tactical problems of chemical isomerism and various aspects 
of the theory of spectra. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 11:00, Lunn. 


321. Theory of Fields.—Finite and infinite fields, transcendental and algebraic exten- 
sions. Recent results on modular fields and the theory of valuations of fields. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 307. Autumn, 9:00, ALBERT. 


322. Lattice Theory.—A study of the various types of the mathematical systems called 
lattices with examples and applications of each type. The course will follow the content of 
Birkhoff’s Lattice Theory. Prerequisite: Graduate registration or consent of instructor. 
Winter, 1:30, BARNARD. 


336. Non-Associative Algebras.—A study of the structure and representations of vari- 
ous types of non-associative algebras. Lie algebras and Cayley numbers as well as r-num- 
ber systems and their generalizations will be considered. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 
Spring, 10:00, ALBERT. 


340. Function of Sets.—This course presents a theory of functions of sets analogous to 
the theory of functions of points, including such topics as boundedness of variation, abso- 
lute continuity, and a generalization of the theory of Lebesgue measure. Applications are 
made to the theory of continuous transformations in the plane, treating such topics as mul- 
tiplicity functions, point set identities, and base sets, and in particular a general metric 
transformation formula for double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 311 or consent of 
instructor. Winter, 8:00, REICHELDERFER. 


342. Calculus of Variations: Problem of Bolza.—An introduction to the problems of 
Bolza, Lagrange, and Mayer and to the isoperimetric problem with special emphasis on the 
problem of Bolza. Properties of minimizing curves deduced by Euler, Lagrange, Weier- 
strass, Clebsch, and Mayer. Conditions which insure that the curve in question is minimiz- 
ing. Prerequisite: Mathematics 311. Autumn, 11:00, HESTENES. 


344. Partial Differential Equations.—Real equations of the first order, characteristics; 
complete integrals. Systems of linear equations and linear total differential equations. Ex- 
istence theorems for analytic differential equations. Equations of the second order and 
their characteristics, Prerequisite: Mathematics 247, 310. Spring, 1:30, GRAVES. 


347. Boundary Value Problems.—A study of boundary value problems associated with 
systems of ordinary linear differential equations and two-point boundary conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 247, and elements of the theory of functions of real and complex 
variables. Winter, 9:00, REID. 


358. Integral Equations.—Linear integral equations of Volterra and of Fredholm type. 
Generalizations in abstract spaces. Characteristic functions and expansion theorems. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 310 and 311. Autumn, 8:00, REID, 


359. Modern Theories of Integration.—Development of the fundamental properties of 
Lebesgue and Stieltjes integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 310 or 311 or equivalent. 4C., 
Summer, First Term, 9:00, BARNARD. (The course is continued in Mathematics 459 in the 
Second Term.) 


365. General Limits.—The general limit of Moore and Smith, with applications to inte- 
gration and topology. Prerequisite: Graduate registration. Spring, 8:00, BARNARD. 


371,372. Algebraic Geometry I, II.—Linear systems of plane curves; singularities; linear 
sets on an algebraic curve; birational transformations; Cremona transformations; algebraic 
curves of hyperspace; normal curves; adjoint curves; genus; elliptic and hyperelliptic 
curves. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. Two consecutive courses. I, II: Winter, Spring, 
2:30, LOGSDON. 


373. Topology.—An introduction to combinatorial topology. A study of the concepts of 
complexes, chains, cycles, orientation, homologies, homology groups, Betti groups, con- 
nectivity and Bettinumbers, and deformations. Applications to the theory of critical points 
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of functions, Prerequisite: A knowledge of the theory of functions of real or complex 
variables, or equivalent mathematical maturity. Spring, 11:00, STEENROD. 


388. Projective Geometry of Hyperspace.—A geometric interpretation of notions in- 
volving more than three variables; properties of a space of r dimensions, projective rela- 
tions, hypersurfaces, manifolds, linear series, rational curves, and ruled surfaces; applica- 
tions of formal algebraic processes and theorems. Prerequisite: An elementary course in 
analytic projective geometry. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 1:30, Locspon. 


391, Exterior Ballistics.—An introduction to the problems of exterior ballistics and the 
mathematical theories underlying the determination of trajectories and their differential 
corrections, with indications of the use of the results of such theories in the preparation of 
range tables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 247, the equivalent of one year of graduate ex- 
perience in mathematics, and consent of the instructor. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 
11:00, Buss. 


392. Theory of Sound.—Kinematics of oscillations, harmonic analysis and synthesis. 
General dynamics of production, transmission, and reception of sound, with examples par- 
ticularly from music and telephony, and analogies with electrical oscillations. Non-linear 
systems, combination-tones, and corresponding features of wireless transmission. Prerequi- 
site: Calculus and general physics. Winter, 11:00, LUNN. 


393. Tensor Analysis.—Outlines of the algebra of vectors and polyadics in n dimensions. 
Adaptation to the calculus of functions in Riemann metric space, with special reference to 
the space-time geometry of physical theory. Extension to the geometry of paths. Discus- 
sion of some current topics in the relativity world-geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
314. Autumn, 11:00, LUNN. 


394, Relativity._-The space-time geometry as a generalized physical theory; typical ex- 
amples in kinematics, dynamics, optics, and electromagnetism, in both historical and de- 
ductive setting; introduction to the curved-space theory of gravitation and mechanics. 
C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 10:00, Lunn. 


421, Thesis Work in Algebra and the Theory of Numbers.—Summer, Autumn, Spring, 
SCHILLING. 


422. Topics in Algebra.—This course has the nature of a seminar and consists of a series 
of lectures and informal reports on topics selected as far as possible in accord with the in- 
terests and training of those taking part in it. It includes especially an elementary survey 
of basic work concerning general ideal theory and its applications to ring theory and alge- 
braic geometry. Emphasis is placed on the implications of chain conditions and ideal theo- 
retic operations as a preparation for the theory of Lie algebras and lattice theory. Prerequi- 
site: A knowledge of the fundamental concepts of algebra and consent of the instructor. C. 
Summer (or $C. First Term), 2:30, SCHILLING. 


428. Thesis Work in Algebra and the Theory of Numbers.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
ALBERT. 


441. Thesis Work in Analysis.—Summer, BLiss. 

442. Thesis Work in Analysis.—Autumn, Spring, GRAVES. 

443. Thesis Work in Analysis.—Autumn, Winter, REID. 

444. Thesis Work in Analysis-—Autumn, Winter, HESTENES. 

459, Topics in the Theory of Integration.—Lectures and reports on integration in ab- 
stract spaces, and on other topics chosen in accordance with the interests of those taking 
part in the course. The course will provide background for some of the lectures at the con- 
ference on integration of the American Mathematical Society to be held during the week 


immediately following the Summer Quarter. Prerequisite: A knowledge of the elementary 
properties of Lebesgue integrals. $C., Summer, Second Term, 9:00, BARNARD. 

465. Reading and Research in Foundations of Mathematics and General Analysis.— 
Summer, Winter, Spring, BARNARD. 

480. Thesis Work in Topology.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, STEENROD. 

481. Thesis Work in Differential Geometry.—Autumn, Winter, LANE. 

485. Thesis Work in Algebraic Geometry.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, Locs- 
DON. 

495. Reading and Research in Applied Mathematics Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, LUNN. 

499, Thesis Work in Applied Mathematics——Autumn, Winter, Spring, BARTKY. 
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Attention is directed to the following courses, described on pages 230, 227, 280, 281, 283, 
and 391. 


Astronomy 322. Celestial Mechanics. 

Astronomy 221. Elementary Astrophysics. 

Physical Science 291, 292, 293. Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science. 

Physical Science 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physical Science 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science Courses 
in High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physics 250. Theoretical Mechanics L 

Physics 251, Theoretical Mechanics II. 

Physics 301. Classical Mechanics. 

Physics 393. Quantum Mechanics I. 

Statistics 330. Theory of Probability. 

Statistics 331. Survey of Mathematics of Statistics. 


COURSES IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


290. Introduction to the Teaching of Mathematics.—Current problems and trends in 
the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools, methods of selecting and organizing 
teaching materials, effective teaching procedures, diagnostic and remedial techniques. Pre- 
requisite: Education 201 and 3 courses in college mathematics. Winter, 9:00, HARTUNG. 

291. Apprentice Teaching in Mathematics in Secondary Schools.—Assignment to high 
schools for apprentice teaching coupled with class meetings or individual conferences for dis- 
cussion of problems of teaching. Prerequisite: Mathematics 290, Education 210, and con- 
sent of instructor. Spring, 9:00, HARTUNG. 

292. Apprentice. Teaching in Mathematics in Junior Colleges.—Assignment to junior 
colleges for apprentice teaching and conferences for discussion of problems of teaching. 
Prerequisite: Education 201, 210, Mathematics 290, and consent of instructor; the student 
should have completed most of the course work for the Master’s degree in mathematics. 
Spring, 9:00, HARTUNG. l 

301. Advanced Problems in Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School and the 
Junior College.—-A study of certain fundamental concepts of algebra and geometry with 
special reference to problems of teaching, and critical examination of reports of investiga- 
tions relating to the teaching of mathematics. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. C., 
Summer (or $C. First Term), 1:30; Autumn, 9:00; HARTUNG. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 
The following courses have been given recently and may be offered again in the near fu- 


ture: i 

303. Fundamental Concepts of Mathe- 
matics. 

314. Vector Analysis. 

316, Statistics and Probability, 

317. Statistical Mechanics. 


324-5. Theory of Algebraic Numbers 
I, Il. 


327. Algebraic Invariants. 

328. Modern Algebraic Theories. 
331. Linear Algebras. 

333. Arithmetics of Algebras. 
337. Theory of Groups. 

341. Calculus of Variations I. 
343. Functions of Lines. 

348. Point Sets. 

349. Abstract Sets. 

350. Algebraic Functions. 


351. Elliptic Functions. 
353. Linear Differential Equations, 


354. Advanced Functions of a Complex 
Variable. 


360. Integral Equations 
Analysis. 


361. Hermitian Matrices. 

366. Postulational Methods. 

367. Linear Functional Operators. 

375. Higher Plane Curves. 

380-1. Projective Differential Geometry 
I, II. 

383. Modern Theories of Differential 
Geometry. 

395. Thermodynamics. 


396. Relativity and the Quantum Phe- 
nomena. 


in General 
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ARTHUR Hotty Compton, Px.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Charles H. Swift Distinguished Service 
Professor of Physics. 

ARTHUR JEFFREY Dempster, P.D., Sc.D., Professor of Physics. 

HARVEY BRACE LEMON, Pu.D., Professor of Physics; Counselor for Prospective Teachers. 

ROBERT SANDERSON MULLIKEN, P.D., Sc.D., Professor of Physics. x 

FRANK CLARK Hoyt, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physics. yy 

SAMUEL Kine ALLISON, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

CARL ECKART, PH.D., Associate Professor of Physics; Counselor for Graduate Students. 

WILLIAM HOULDER ZACHARIASEN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

GEORGE SPENCER Monk, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

REGINALD J, STEPHENSON, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Physics; Counselor for Candidates 
for the Bachelor’s degree. 

Wit1raM P. Jesse, Po.D., Research Associate in Physics. 

MICHAEL FERENCE, JR., PH.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

NIEL FREEBORN BEARDSLEY, Px.D., Research Associate in Physics. 

ELMER DERSHEM, PH.D., Research Associate in Physics. 

Henry Winston Newson, PH.D., Instructor in Physics. 

ROBERT J. Moon, Pu.D., Instructor in Physics. 

Hans BEUTLER, Pa.D., Research Associate in Physics. 

ALBERT EDWARD SHAW, PxH.D., Instructor in Physics. 

VoLnEey Corvin Witson, Pa.D., Instructor in Physics. 

Louis A. SLOTIN, P#.D., Research Associate in Physics. 4- 

ARTHUR HAWLEY SNELL, Pa.D., Instructor in Physics. 
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DONALD J. Hucues, Px.D., Instructor in Physics. 

MARCEL SCHEIN, Pu. D., Research Associate in Physics. 

CHALMERS W. SHERWIN, PH.D., Research Assistant in Physics. 

LESTER S. Sxaccs, P.D., Research Assistant in Physics. 

ANTHONY TurKEvicH, Px.D., Research Assistant in Physics. 

NrcHoras C. MErropouis, Research Assistant in Physics. 

Arnis T. Monk, S.B., Computer. 


EDWARD TELLER, Pu.D., Professor of Physics, George Washington University (Summer, 
1941), 

Joun A. WHEELER, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physics, Princeton University (Summer, 
1941). 


FacuNDA Burso-SANLLERI, S.M., John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Latin-American 
Fellow in Physics. 

VICTOR REGENER, P#.D,, Research Fellow in Physics. 

STANISLAUS MROZOWSKI, Pa.D., Research Fellow in Physics. ree 


CAROL ANGER RIEKE, Pa.D., Assistant in Physics. 
Winston H. Bostick, S.B., Assistant in Physics. 
Davin C. HEss, S.B., Assistant in Physics. 
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MERLE T. Bourcy, S.B., Assistant in the Demonstration Laboratory. 


Henry GORDON GALE, Pa.D., Professor Emeritus of Physics. 
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RALPH EUGENE Lapp, S.B., Henry Strong Educational Foundation Fellow. 
James Hontrncton Coon, A.B. 

JANE Hamaiton HALL, S.M. . 

LLOYD GEORGE Lewis, S.B. 

LEO SEREN, S.B. 

ROGER WILKINSON, S.B. 

KENNETH L. Coox (Physics-Geology), S.B. 


INSTITUTE OF METEOROLOGY 


CARL-GUSTAF ARVD Rossesgy, Sc.D., Director of the Institute; Professor of Meteorology. 
Henry MILTON LEPPARD, Px.D., Associate Professor of Geography. 

Horace ROBERT Byers, Sc.D., Associate Professor of Meteorology. 

Harry WEXLER, Sc.D., Assistant Professor of Meteorology. 

MICHAEL FERENCE, JR., Po.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Victor PAUL Starr, Sc.M., Instructor in Meteorology. 

Horace W. Norton, P.D., Research Associate in Statistical Meteorology. 

GLENN W. BRIER, A.M., Research Assistant in Statistical Meteorology. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The instructional work in the Department of Physics is directed toward the following 
ends: (1) the training of original investigators in physics; (2) the training of men competent 
to fill college and university positions as teachers of physics; (3) the training of teachers 
of physics for secondary schools; (4) the training of students in the principles and applica- 
tions of meteorology; (5) the training of pre-engineering and premedical students for later 
professional work; and (6) the training of the general student in scientific methods of work 
and in the understanding of the place of physical science in the modern world. 


FACILITIES 


The Ryerson Physical Laboratory and the lower floors of Eckhart Hall are devoted to 
instruction and research in physics. The Department is especially well equipped for re- 
search in the fields of spectroscopy, X-rays, crystal structure, nuclear physics, and cosmic 
rays. A machine shop, optical shop, and glass-blowing shop make possible the construction 
of special equipment and apparatus. The library on the second floor of Eckhart Hall is a 
joint library with the departments of Mathematics and Astronomy. It contains all neces- 
sary books and periodicals for study and reference in connection with experimental or theo- 
retical investigations. 

Seminars open to all students meet weekly to discuss recent work in the fields of cosmic 
rays, spectroscopy, and nuclear physics. A Physics Club, consisting of all instructors and 
advanced students, meets every second Thursday from 4:30 to 6:00 for the presentation 
and discussion of recent developments in various branches of physics. The seminars and 
the Physics Club afford candidates for higher degrees an opportunity to acquire familiarity 
with branches of physics in which they are not specializing. 

The Physics Demonstration Laboratory provides contact with the source material of 
physics for Freshman students in the Introductory General Course, and is used by Sopho- 
mores and Juniors in more advanced courses. It contains over two hundred permanently 
set-up experiments ranging from those of Galileo to devices illustrating the most modern 
discoveries. 
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THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Students who wish to progress most rapidly in physics should take in high school a year 
each of physics, chemistry, mathematics (algebra, trigonometry), German, and, if possible, 
French. The following program in the College is suggested for such students: 


1. The Introductory General Course in the Biological Sciences, in the Humanities, and 
in the Social Sciences. In most cases 2 of these courses should be taken during the first 
year. 

2. A sequence of 3 courses in mathematics (analytics, differential, and integral calculus). 

3. Either 1 course in geology and 1 in astronomy, or a review of the physical sciences in- 
cluding geology and astronomy by attending the Introductory General Course in the Physi- 
cal Sciences in the first or second year. 

4. A sequence of 3 courses in physics, 105, 106, and 107. 

5. English 102, unless the student is exempted from it. 

6. A sufficient number of courses to enable the student to read German. 

7. A second-year sequence of 3 courses in one of the fields named in (1). 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Upon admission to the Division a student wishing to specialize in physics must secure 
a statement from the Departmental Counselor for Undergraduates that he has completed 
3 College courses in physics or mathematics with at least a grade of C, or has satisfactorily 
completed an equivalent amount of preparatory work at other institutions, and must ar- 
range a program of study. The approved program consists of at least 18 courses distributed 
as follows: 


A. In the field of specialization: At least 6 of the following 8 courses, of which at least 2 
must be laboratory courses: Physics 250 to 254, inclusive, and Physics 262 to 264, inclu- 
sive. 

B. In the related field, or fields: At least 6 courses, 3 of which should be in mathematics. 
(Mathematics 215, 216, or 218, 219 are prerequisite for the courses listed in A.) The re- 
mainder of the work in the related field should include one of the following sequences: 


i. Chemistry 104, 105, and 120 or 130, or any other sequence of 3 courses chosen from those 
required for the Bachelor’s degree in the Department of Chemistry. 

2. Any sequence of 3 courses chosen from the following: Astronomy 201, 207, 208, 221, 222, 
223. 

3. Any sequence of 3 courses chosen from the following: Mathematics 220, 222, 227, 228, 
229, 231, 247, 249. 
C. In the elective field: 6 courses, 3 of which must be at the 200 or 300 level. 


Students planning to work for a higher degree in the Department of Physics will find it 
advisable to take all 8 of the courses listed under A. Those preparing for special fields of 
work, such as teaching or industrial research, should consult with the appropriate depart- 
mental counselor as to the choice of their elective courses. 

Students who do not elect to complete the courses on the approved program may instead 
pass comprehensive examinations. The comprehensive examination in physics covers three 
of the four fields: heat and molecular physics, light, electricity and magnetism, mechanics. 
‘The examination on the related field covers Mathematics 215, 216, 220, and the subject of 
one of the sequences listed under B. 

The requirements for the Bachelor’s degree for students specializing in meteorology are 
given on: page 279. 

The general regulations of the Division (see pp. 220-21) should be consulted for further 
information concerning the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. 
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HIGHER DEGREES 


The Departmental requirements for higher degrees are stated below. The Divisional re- 
quirements are specified on pages 221-23 of these Announcements. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 
A. THE DEPARTMENTAL MASTER’S DEGREE 


Candidacy. Any student who has fulfilled the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
in the Department of Physics in the University of Chicago, or their equivalent, who has 
been in attendance one quarter or more thereafter, and whose thesis subject has been ac- 
cepted by the Department, may, upon recommendation by the Department, be admitted 
to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science. Application for admission to candidacy 
must be made on a blank obtainable for the purpose at the office of the Dean of the Division. 
The application must be on file in that office at least two months before the degree is con- 
ferred. 

Requirements —Students accepted as candidates must fulfil the following requirements 
to qualify for the Master’s degree in the Department of Physics: 


1. At least three quarters of work in the Division of the Physical Sciences. 

2. The completion of a program of work composed of at least 6 graduate courses in 
physics and 2 additional courses in physics or some closely related subject. 

3. A dissertation acceptable to the Department. At least two weeks before the convoca- 
tion at which the degree is conferred three typewritten copies of the dissertation must be 
delivered to the Dissertation Desk, together with a certificate signed by the Chairman of 
the Department stating that the dissertation is acceptable for the Master’s degree. 

4. A satisfactory oral examination on the work taken for the degree. 


The requirements for the Master’s degree for students specializing in meteorology are 
given on page 279. 


B. THE DIVISIONAL MASTER'S DEGREE 


The requirements for the Divisional Master’s degree are stated on page 222. Stu- 
dents are advised to consult the Chairman of the Department or the Counselor for Prospec- 
tive Teachers about an approved program of work for this degree. 

The examination for the degree consists of two parts-~one a written examination on the 
fundamentals of physics, and the other an oral examination. The oral examination con- 
sists of the delivery of a lecture on a topic previously assigned by the supervisor of the can- 
didate’s essay, and chosen from a field that the candidate expects to cover in his professional 
capacity as a teacher. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidacy.—Any student who has fulfilled the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago, or their equivalent, who has been in attendance one quarter or 
more thereafter, who has satisfactorily passed the language examinations and the qualifying 
examination (see paragraph below), and whose subject for a dissertation has been accepted 
by the Department, may, upon recommendation by the Department, be admitted to can- 
didacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Application for admission to candidacy 
must be made on a blank obtainable for the purpose at the office of the Dean of the Division. 
The application must be on file in that office at least eight months before the date of the final 
oral examination. In order to avoid misunderstandings, students should consult the Chair- 
man of the Department and the Dean of the Division concerning all technical requirements 
for admission to candidacy (see p. 223). 

Qualifying examination.—This is a written examination, held in the early part of the 
Summer and Winter quarters of each year; it must be taken not later than the fifth quarter 
of residence for the degree and at least one year before the degree is conferred. The student 
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should not plan to begin his research work until he has passed this examination. It covers 
the general fields of heat, light, and electricity, and the fundamentals of electron theory, 
atomic structure, and analytical mechanics. There will be questions on differential and in- 
tegral calculus and differential equations. 

Courses.—A capable candidate who has completed the requirements for.the Bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago with physics as the special field, or has completed equiv- 
alent work elsewhere, may be able to secure the degree in nine quarters, three of which 
must be spent in residence at this University. The candidate may normally prepare himself 
for the final examination by becoming familiar with the material offered in at least 15 
courses selected from those on the 300 level listed in the announcement of the Department 
of Physics, or equivalent courses substituted with the approval of the Department from the 
courses listed under other departments of the Division. The subject matter of certain basic 
courses (301, 304, 356, 393, 310, 311, 321, 307) is essential and should be covered at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Of the remaining courses, some are important for all students; 
while others, although having general value, are intended particularly for students going 
into special fields. In general, the basic courses are prerequisite or at least highly advisable 
preparation for the more specialized courses. The student should begin early the practice 
of reading German, and if possible also French, so that he may acquire a ready understand- 
ing of reference texts and original articles which are nowhere duplicated in English. In 
order to understand the work in advanced theoretical physics, the student will find it neces- 
sary to be familiar with courses offered in the Department of Mathematics, including at 
least differential equations and the theory of functions of a complex variable. 

Dissertation.—Each candidate must present a dissertation embodying the results of 
original research. The thesis subject must be chosen in consultation with members of the 
Department. Before beginning work on a thesis subject, the student must have demon- 
strated his aptitude for experimental or theoretical investigation in physics. This may be 
shown in one of the following ways: in the course of the completion of a Master’s thesis; in 
work in a graduate laboratory course; in a special investigation during a quarter previous 
to beginning work on a thesis; by work completed at other institutions. 

The student applies for initial registration for courses 401, 402, 403, 404, or 420, 421, 422, 
423 by filling out a blank obtainable from the Dean or the Departmental Secretary, giving 
his previous training, thesis subject, facilities required, etc. On approval by the Depart- 
mental Committee listed under these courses, the student is assigned space in the labora- 
tory and a sponsor, and is registered for the course. The time required for the dissertation 
generally varies from three to six quarters. Candidates should feel free to consult members 
of the Department at all times about difficulties encountered in the solution of problems. 
When publishing results of their work, it is customary for students to acknowledge espe- 
cially important advice or assistance, and, in case the problem was proposed by a member 
of the Department, to mention that fact. With the usual relations of professor and student, 
it is not customary for the investigation embodied in the dissertation of a candidate for the 
Doctor’s degree to be published in collaboration with a member of the Department. 

For detailed information regarding the requirements governing the publication of doc- 
toral dissertations the candidate should consult the Oficial Manual for Students. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students preparing to teach in secondary schools should read the statements on pages 
225-27, should consult the Counselor for Prospective Teachers, Professor H. B. Lemon, and 
should secure copies of the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. ‘Those 
who specialize in physics should complete Physics 105, 106, 107, and Physics 252, 253, 254, 
262, 263, 264, and 297. Desirable supplementary and professional preparation is outlined 
in the special bulletin referred to above. Attention is directed to the professional courses 
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for teachers of science~-Physical Science 291, 292, 293, 294, and 295, described on page 
227, and Physics 297 and 298, described on page 281. 


INSTITUTE OF METEOROLOGY 


OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute of Meteorology has as its objectives: (1) advancement of the understand- 
ing of the earth’s atmosphere, (2) instruction in the principles of meteorology, and (3) train- 
ing of graduate students for professional work in meteorology. By its research the Institute 
attempts to lay the basis for better understanding and prediction of weather and other at- 
mospheric phenomena. Through its program of instruction it supplies a need for well- 
trained meteorologists. 

FACILITIES 

For instruction, the University supplies a fully equipped laboratory with teletype, maps 
and charts, and the usual meteorological instruments. The official observatory of the Unit- 
ed States Weather Bureau is on the Quadrangles, and is accessible to the students. Special 
instruments for radio-sonde studies of the high atmosphere, for spectroscopic studies of the 
ozone content, and for cosmic ray studies of changes in the mass distribution of the atmos- 
phere are available. Well-equipped shops make possible construction of special apparatus 
for research. In connection with the Institute of Statistics, facilities for most types of sta- 
tistical studies and computations are available. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Students in the Division specializing in physics may select meteorology as a field of con- 
centration and thus prepare themselves for work in that field. The approved program of 
such students is the same as for the usual specialization in physics (see page 276), except 
that in the so-called “related fields” the student must complete satisfactorily at least 3 
courses in mathematics (215, 216 or 218, 219, and 247 are required) and the following 
courses in meteorology: 201, 211, 212, 216, 217, 218. Also, in the “elective field,” only 4 
courses instead of 6 are required. Of these, 3 must be at the 200 or 300 level, or may be 
meteorology courses at the 300 level if the student is qualified. This‘makes a minimum 
total of 18 or 19 courses, asfollows: 6 physics courses, 3 mathematics courses, 6 meteorology 
courses, and 4 elective courses. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE . 
A. THE DEPARTMENTAL MASTER’S DEGREE 
Candidacy.—See Physics, page 277. 
Requiremenis.—Students accepted as candidates must fulfil the following requirements 
for the Master’s degree in meteorology: 


1. At least three quarters of work in the Division of the Physical Sciences. 

2. The completion of the following courses in meteorology: 211, 212, 216, 217, 218; at 
least 4 courses in meteorology at the 300 level plus additional supervised laboratory work; 
2 additional courses in physics or mathematics. | 

3. A dissertation acceptable to the Department. At least two weeks before the convoca- 
tion at which the degree is conferred, three typewritten copies of the dissertation must be 
delivered to the Dissertation Desk, together with a certificate signed by the Chairman of 
the Department stating that the dissertation is acceptable for the Master’s degree. 

4. A satisfactory oral examination on the work taken for the degree. 


B. THE DIVISIONAL MASTER’S DEGREE 


Owing to the highly specialized nature of meteorological work, the Divisional Master’s 
degree is not awarded when a major portion of a student’s program is in meteorology. (See 
page 222 for a statement of the requirements for this degree.) 
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TRAINING IN PRACTICAL METEOROLOGY 


A one-year (three-quarter) intensive training program is available, designed for gradu- 
ate students who have specialized in physical science and mathematics, which will qualify 
the trainee for practical work as a meteorologist. The course is adjusted to meet the ap- 
propriate governmental requirements. 

This training program includes courses 201, 211, 212, 216, 217, 218, 315, 316, 317, 318, 
and 319. Eligibility for these courses is limited to persons who qualify for Divisional status 
in the University. Students who have not previously had the equivalent must take also 
Physics 250 and preferably Mathematics 247 as well. Physics 252 and 262 will be found 
most valuable as a background. 

The completion of this training course does not qualify the student for an advanced 
academic degree. The courses thus taken, however, may be credited toward the degrees of 
Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred in recognition of high attainment and 
ability in the field of meteorology. It is not conferred upon the completion of a specified 
number of courses, but upon attainment of a suitable mastery of the field and contributions 
to the better understanding of the subject. A capable candidate who has completed the re- 
quirements for the Bachelor’s degree at the University of Chicago with physics or meteorol- 
ogy as his special field, or who has completed equivalent work elsewhere, should be able to 
secure the degree in nine quarters, three of which must be spent in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The detailed requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are essentially those for 
the Department of Physics. These are described on pages 277-78. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

-All-expense fellowships offered by the government are available to candidates for the 
year’s training program in practical meteorology. The candidates must be holders of the 
Bachelor’s degree in physical sciences or engineering from a “university of recognized stand- 
ing,” and must be unmarried American citizens between twenty and twenty-seven years of 
age. Graduates of the Civilian Pilot Training Course are especially invited to apply. In- 
quiries with regard to such fellowships should be addressed to the Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, or to the Chief of the Army Air Corps, at Washington. 

In addition, a limited number of service fellowships and scholarships in meteorology are 
offered. Appointments to these fellowships are normally made in April of each year. Ap- 
plications should be filed with the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, 203 Cobb 
Hall, before March 1. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 


I. COURSES IN THE COLLEGE 
For descriptions of these courses see pages 53-54. 
*105. Mechanics. *106. Heat, Sound, and Light. *107. Electricity. 


II. COURSES IN PHYSICS IN THE DIVISION 


250. Theoretical Mechanics I.—Motion of particles under forces. Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion, linear motion, central forces, harmonic motion systems of two particles, studied with 
the use of vector algebra and the calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 216 or 219 and pref- 
erably Mathematics 247, Autumn, 8:00, COMPTON. 
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251. Theoretical Mechanics I1.—Rotational motion: moment of inertia; torsion, ballis- 
tic, compound pendulum; moving frames of reference, gyroscopes, precession; stress and 
strain in elastic solids; wave motion; hydrostatic problems; introduction to hydrodynamics. 
Prerequisite: Physics 250. Winter, 9:00, Dempster. 


252. Molecular Physics and Heat.—-A lecture course on the fundamental principles of 
the kinetic theory, and an introduction to thermodynamics. Prerequisite: Physics 107 and 
calculus, C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 11:00, Saw; Winter, 2:30, Lemon. 


253. Light.—A lecture course in physical optics, covering the more important aspects of 
dispersion theories, interference and diffraction, polarization, interference of polarized light, 
the elements of spectra, light, and material media, a summary of magneto- and electro- 
optics, and the elements of modern colorimetry. Prerequisite: Physics 107 and calculus. 
C., Summer (or }C. either Term), Autumn, 9:00, Monx. 

254, Electricity and Magnetism.—A lecture course in electricity and magnetism, with 
applications to apparatus and measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 106 and calculus. C., 
Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, BEARDSLEY; Winter, 9:00, Sanaw. (Winter—Spring, 
University College, SHAW.) 

256. Geometrical Optics.—-A lecture course in the principles of geometrical optics. 
Theories of ideal optical imagery, theory and applications of geometrical and chromatic 
aberrations, theory of stops, methods of lens calculations, the theory of the microscope. 
Spring, 9:00, MONK. 

*262. Experimental Physics (Advanced): Molecular Physics and Heat.—A course of 
advanced laboratory work involving a study of the viscosity of gases and liquids, thermal 
conductivities, radiation constants, freezing curves, boiling points, specific heats of gases, 
Knudsen’s laws of flow, etc. Prerequisite: Physics 107. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
12:30-2:30, SHAw; Winter, 12:30~2:30, SCHEIN. 

*263. Experimental Physics (Advanced): Light—A course of advanced laboratory 
work in light, consisting of accurate measurements in diffraction, dispersion, interference, 
and polarization. Prerequisite: Physics 107. Autumn, Winter, 2:30-4:30, MONK. 

*264, Experimental Physics (Advanced): Electricity and Magnetism I.—Laboratory 
work of the same grade as courses 262 and 263, but consisting of measurements in electric- 
ity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics, 106. C., Summer (or $C., either Term), 8:00- 
10:00, REGENER; Spring, 12:30-2:30, Saaw. (Spring, University College, Saaw.) 

266, Vacuum Tubes and Their Circuits——Lecture and laboratory course dealing with 
circuits and tubes used in amplifiers, oscillators, and other electronic devices. Prerequisite: 
Physics 254. Winter, 1:30-3:30, Moon. 

297. Special Methods in Junior-College Physics I1.—Observation and study of the 
methods and problems of the second-year sequence in physics, with special reference to 
mechanics and electricity. Attendance at demonstration lectures, participation in labora- 
tory groups, in the making of examinations, etc. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Win- 
ter, conferences, 3:30, LEMON. 

298. Apprentice Teaching in Junior-College Physics.—Provides opportunity for teach- 
ing under supervision in public junior colleges when preceded by study and observation of 
methods of teaching physics in the College. Prerequisite: Physics 297, or consent of in- 
structors. Spring, hours to be arranged, LEMON, BEAUCHAMP. 

301. Classical Mechanics.—Generalized co-ordinates; Hamilton’s principle, Lagrange’s 
equations, Hamilton’s equations; general transformation theory of mechanics; Hamilton- 
Jacobi equation; dynamics of rigid bodies. Prerequisite: Physics 250 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Winter, 10:00, ZACHARIASEN. 

304. Wave Motion.—The equations of wave motion. The theory of vibrating strings, 
drumheads, etc. Propagation of waves in water and air. Spring, 10:00, JESSE. 

305. Physical Optics.—Brief history of the ether problem and the electromagnetic the- 
ory of light. Theory of diffraction and interference. Autumn, 10:00, ECKART. 

307. Thermodynamics.—The first and second laws, vapor pressure, osmotic pressure, 
change of boiling and freezing points, cells, Joule Thomson effect, Van der Waal’s equation, 
mass law, heat radiation, low-temperature phenomena. Autumn, 9:00, DEMPSTER. 

308. Vector Analysis with Physical Applications.—The elements of three-dimensiona! 
vector analysis, with applications to physical problems. 3C., Summer, First Term, 8:00, 
Hoyr. C., Autumn, 11:00, BEARDSLEY. 

310. Electrodynamics I—Electrostatics; magnetic fields of steady currents; electro- 
magnetic induction; Maxwell equations. Prerequisite: Physics 309 or consent of instructor. 
Winter, 11:00, ECKART. 
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311. Electrodynamics IIRadiation from moving-point charges; dispersion and ab- 
sorption; electromagnetic mass; special relativity; other selected topics. Prerequisite: 
Physics 310. Spring, 11:00, ECKART. ` 


315. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Meteorology 315).—Summer, Spring, 9:00, 
WEXLER. ' i . 


316. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Meteorology 316).—Autumn, 9:00, STARR. 
„317. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Meteorology 317).—Winter, 9:00, RossBY. 


` 318. Physics ‘of. the High Atmosphere (identical with Meteorology 318).—Winter, 
11:00, FERENCE. : 


*319. Technique of Upper-Air Observations (laboratory) (identical with Meteorology 
319).—4C. Summer, FERENCE. l l 

321. Kinetic Theory of Matter.—Gas laws, pressures, specific heats; Maxwell’s dis- 
tribution law, equipartition, quantum theories, mean free path, viscosity, heat conduction, 
diffusion; electrons and ions in gases, gases at low pressures; emulsions, second law of ther- 
modynamics, Brownian movements, fluctuations, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: 
Physics 252 or equivalent. C., Summer (or 4C, either Term), 9:00, DEMPSTER. 

326. Nuclear Transformations.—Technique and theory of nuclear disintegrations, 
with discussion of contemporary researches. Prerequisite: College physics and calculus, 
and preferably one of the courses 322 to 325. Spring, 9:00, ALLISON. 


327. Properties and Reactions of Nuclei I.—-Constituents of the nuclei and their prop- 
erties, nuclear forces, application to astrophysics. $C. Summer, First Term, 10:00, TELL- 
ER. i i 

328. Properties and Reactions of Nuclei 1.—Nuclear scattering, dispersion theory of 
nuclear reactions, competition between disintegration processes, nuclear fission. 4C. Sum- 
mer, Second Term, 10:00, WHEELER. 


*331. Electronics and Electric Waves.—Advanced lecture and laboratory course, The- 
ory and application of amplifiers, such as video, transient, degenerative, and D.C. types, 
antennas and radiators, vacuum tube oscillators, with emphasis on micro-wave production; 
electronic instruments, such as vacuum tube wattmeter, wave analyzers, and electronic 
frequency meter; recurrent networks, transmission lines, and propagation of waves. Pre- 
rs oa Physics 254, and Mathematics 247 or equivalent. C. Summer, 2:30-4:30, 

OON. 


336. X-ray Crystal Analysis I (identical with Chemistry 355).—Crystallography, space- 


group theory, X-rays, theory of X-ray diffraction, experimental methods, electron distribu- 
tion, atomic radii, crystal chemistry. For students in physics, chemistry, geology. Prereq- 
uisite: College physics and calculus. C. Summer, Autumn, 1:30, ZACHARIASEN. 


*341, *342, *343, *344. Experimental Physics.—Introductory research courses leading 
usually to the Master’s thesis. Problem will be assigned in consultation with the instructor. 
Prerequisite: Physics 262, 263, 264. C. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, DEMPSTER, MONK, SHAW. 


#345, Technique of Electron and Nuclear Physics.—Experiments are selected to illus- 
trate basic research techniques. Electron charge and mass, Avogadro’s number, Planck’s 
constant, photo-cells, ionizing potentials, discharge tubes, range of alpha rays, absorption 
of beta, gamma, and cosmic rays, radio-active decay, artificial disintegration, positive rays, 
electrometers, electroscopes, and counter tubes. Prerequisite: Either Physics 254 or 264. 
Autumn, 1:30-3:30, SHaw. (Autumn, University College, Saaw.) 

*346, Spectrometry I—Methods of production, measurement, examination, and identi- 
fication of spectra. Study and use of prism and grating spectrographs, interferometers, 
echelons, etc. Photographic technique and optics as applied to spectroscopy. Prerequisite: 
Consent of the instructor. C. Summer, Winter, hours to be arranged, MONK. 


*347,. Spectrometry II.Continuation of Physics 346. Spring, hours to be arranged, 
Monk. 


*348, X-rays.—A laboratory course in the construction and operation of X-ray tubes, 
absorption, scattering, and fluorescence of X-rays, methods of absolute intensity measure- 
ments, photographic and ionization intensity measurements, etc. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. Spring, hours to be arranged, DERSHEM. 


*349, Physics of Roentgenology.—A laboratory coutse covering the simpler aspects of 
the physics of X-rays, high potential sources; electrical discharge through gases; construc- 
tion and operation of X-ray tubes; measurement of X-ray intensity and wave-length; physi- 
cal properties of X-rays. Designed primarily for physicians preparing to specialize in roent- 
genology. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, M., 8:00-5:00, DersHEm (with 
assistance of members of the staff of the Division of Roentgenology.) 
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356. Atomic Structure and Spectra I (identical with Chemistry 356).—-Bohr quantum 
theory of the structure and spectra of atoms. Excitation and ionization potentials. Effects 
of magnetic fields. Periodic system of the elements. Effects of nuclear structure. C., Sum- 
mer (or $C. First Term), 11:00, ALLISON, MULLIKEN; Autumn, 8:00, ALLISON. 

357. Line Spectra and Atomic Structure II.—A continuation of Physics 356, including 
fine structure, complex spectra, and hyperfine structure. -Prerequisite: Physics 356 or 
quantum mechanics. Winter, 8:00, ALLISON. 

359. Molecular Structure and Spectra II (identical with Chemistry 359).—Polyatomic 
molecules. Theory of the vibrations, rotations, and electronic states of molécules, including 
applications of group theory; spectra of polyatomic molecules. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor (advisable preparation, Physics 356 and Physics 393 or Chemistry 373). Spring, 
10:00, MULLIKEN. ° 

361. X-rays and Electrons.—A study of the nature and properties of X-rays and.the 
information which they give concerning the nature of matter. Prerequisite: Physics 254 
and Mathematics 247 or the equivalent. Winter, 8:00, Compton. 

367. Cosmic Rays and Allied Problems.—A discussion of evidence regarding the nature 
of cosmic rays, their effects upon matter, and theories regarding their origin. Spring, 8:00, 
COMPTON. 

369. Readings in Cosmic Rays.—A discussion of important contributions to the study 
of cosmic rays. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), F., 3:30-4:30, COMPTON, SCHEIN. 

393. Quantum Mechanics I. Wave Mechanics (equivalent to Chemistry 373)—Intro- 
ductory course, with applications to simple atomic and molecular problems. Technique of 
perturbation calculations, etc. Prerequisite: Physics 356 (may be taken simultaneously if 
necessary). C. Summer, 9:00, Ecxart; Autumn, 11:00, WHELAND. 

394. Quantum Mechanics IL. Symmetry Properties of Wave Functions.—Theory of 
angular momentum. Electron spin and the Dirac wave-equation. Application to selected 
problems. Prerequisite: Physics 393 or Chemistry 373. Winter, 9:00, Hoyr. 

395. Quantum Mechanics III.—Field theory and applications to current problems. 
Prerequisite: Physics 394. Spring, 9:00, Hoyrt. 

*401, *402, *403, *404. Research Course.—For students who are prepared to undertake 
special research. See pages 277-78 for prerequisites. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
hours to be arranged, COMPTON, DEMPSTER, MULLIKEN, ALLISON, ZACHARIASEN. 

405. Thesis Preparation.-MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 

420, 421, 422,423. Readings and Research in Mathematical Physics.—See pages 277~78 
for prerequisites. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Hoyt, ECKART. 

499, Physics Club.—This organization, consisting of all instructors and advanced stu- 
dents in the Department, meets on alternate Thursdays from 4:30 to 6:00 for the discus- 
sion of recent research. Special seminars are also held weekly on subjects of current inter- 
est, including molecular physics and cosmic rays. These seminars afford candidates for 
higher degrees an opportunity to acquire the familiarity that they should have with 
branches of physics in which they are not specializing. 


COURSES NOT OFFERED IN 1941-42 


The following courses have been given recently and may be offered again in the near fu- 
ture: 


302. Dynamics of Deformable and Nondeformable Bodies. 
306. Physical Optics II. 

309. Elementary Potential Theory. 

322. Mass Spectroscopy and Nuclear Structure. 
323. Nuclear Physics. 

324. Discharge of Electricity in Gases. 

325. Electron Theory of Solids. 

337. X-ray Crystal Analysis II. 

338. Physics of Crystals. 

358. Molecular Structure and Spectra I. 

360. Molecular Structure and Spectra HI. 

362. X-rays and Electron Theory. 

363. X-rays and Quantum Theory. 

364. X-ray Scattering. 
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365. Special Topics in X-rays. 

368. Theoretical Aspects of Cosmic Rays. 

382. Statistical Theories of Thermodynamics. 
397. The Quantum Theory of Collision Processes. 


Note.—Candidates for higher degrees are expected to acquire some familiarity with the 
general history of physics during their course of study. The Departmental Counselor will 
recommend suitable books for private reading. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The departments of Astronomy, Chemistry, and Mathematics offer numerous courses of 
importance to the student of physics; the announcements of these departments should be 
consulted. Attention is called to the following courses. 


Astronomy 221. Elementary Astrophysics. 

Astronomy 222. Stellar Atmospheres. 

Astronomy 223. Nebulae and Interstellar Material. 

Chemistry 361. Physical Chemistry. 

Chemistry 363. Principles of Photochemistry. 

Chemistry 371. Physical Methods for Determining Molecular Structure. 

Chemistry 372. Spectrographic Analysis. 

` Chemistry 394. The Nature of the Chemical Bond. 

Mathematics 227. Units and Dimensions. 

Mathematics 315. Physical Applications of the Theory of Groups. 

Mathematics 391. Exterior Ballistics. 

Mathematics 392. Theory of Sound. 

Mathematics 394. Relativity. 

Physical Sciences 291, 292, 293. Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science. 

Physical Sciences 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physical Sciences 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science 
Courses in High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

Physiology 255. Introduction to Mathematical Biophysics. 

Physiology 347, 348, 349. Mathematical Biophysics, I, II, III. 


Iii, COURSES IN METEOROLOGY IN THE DIVISION 


Nore.—In 1941-42 the program in meteorology is adjusted to meet the specialized 
needs of government defense agencies for professional training of graduate students se- 
lected for military service. The intensive nine-month sequence of practical courses will be 
started in the Summer Quarter and will be repeated for a new group of students beginning 
in the Spring Quarter. The hours and possibly other details of the courses stated below are 
only provisional. Students should consult the instructors before registering for these 
courses. 

Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 12). 

201. Introductory Meteorology.—Structure of the atmosphere; atmospheric motions 
and meteorological processes; air masses and fronts; tropical and extra-tropical cyclones. 


Two hours each week devoted to weather charting laboratory and demonstration. C. Sum- 
mer, Spring, 11:00 and an additional hour, STARR. 


202. Descriptive Meteorology (identical with Geography 202).—Solar and ENE 
radiation. Elements of weather, including temperature, pressure and winds, and humidity. 
Earth features affecting atmospheric phenomena. Weather maps and forecasting . Air- 
mass theory; identification of air masses, and of cold and warm fronts. Open to Divisional 
students. Autumn, 11:00, LEPPARD. 


211. Synoptic Meteorology .--Radiation, convection, evaporation, etc., in relation to 
the properties of air masses; formation and structure of fronts; the tropical and extra- 
tropical cyclones. Autumn, 10:00, BYERS. 
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212. Synoptic Meteorology.—Details of frontal activity; motions on isentropic surfaces; 
lateral divergence and vorticity; physics of condensation and precipitation; phenomena af- 
fecting aeronautics. Winter, 10:00, Byers. 

*216. Meteorological Laboratory.—Synoptic weather observations; decoding and plot- 
ting of synoptic messages; isobaric and frontal analysis of the weather map and practice in 
the utilization of upper-air data. Summer, Spring, 1:30-5:30, STARR, WEXLER. 

“217. Meteorological Laboratory.—Three-dimensional synoptic analysis, including 
isentropic and other upper-air charts; displacement of pressure systems and fronts; fore- 
casting practice. Autumn, 1:30-5:30, WEXLER, BYERS, 

. *218. Meteorological Laboratory.—Complete three-dimensional and prognostic analy- 
sis of current and selected weather situations; general and special types of forecasting. 
Winter, 1:30-5:30, BYERS, STARR. 

303. Climatology (identical with Geography 303).—Climatic elements and controls. 
Graphic and cartographic representation of climatic data. Types of climate; climatic re- 
gions; local climates. Distribution of settlement and land utilization in relation to climate; 
especially in the United States. Open to Divisional students. C. Summer, 9:00, LEPPARD,- 
THORNTHWAITE; Winter, 11:00, LEPPARD. i 

315. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Physics 315).—Introduction to the thermo- 
dynamics of the atmosphere; radiation processes. Prerequisite: Physics 105, 106, 107, and 
preferably Mathematics 247. Students without Physics 250 or equivalent should take it 
simultaneously. Summer, Spring, 9:00, WEXLER. 

316. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Physics 316).—Introduction to the dynamics 
of the atmosphere. Prerequisite: Meteorology 315 and Physics 250. Autumn, 9:00, STARR. 

317. Dynamic Meteorology (identical with Physics 317).—-Newer concepts of the dy- 
namics of the atmosphere, particularly with reference to the general circulation and 
vortical motion. Prerequisite: Meteorology 316. Winter, 9:00, Rosssy. 

318. Physics of the High Atmosphere (identical with Physics 318).—Composition and 
properties of the atmosphere at great heights; atmospheric ozone; radiation and ionization. 
Winter, 11:00, FERENCE. 

*319. Technique of Upper-Air Observations (laboratory) (identical with Physics 319).— 
The various types of radiosonde and other instruments for observations in the upper air. 
$C. Summer, FERENCE. 

341, 342, 343, 344. Experimental Meteorology.—Introductory courses leading usually 
to a Master’s thesis. Problem will be assigned in consultation with the instructor. Prerequi- 
site: Meteorology 216, 217, 218, and 319, C. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to 
be arranged, BYERS, WEXLER, FERENCE, STARR. 

406, 407, 408, 409. Research Course.-For students prepared to undertake special re- 
search, leading usually to a Doctor’s thesis. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to 
be arranged, Rosspy, BYERS, WEXLER. 


COURSES IN RELATED FIELDS 


Physics 250. Theoretical Mechanics I.—(Prerequisite to Meteorology 316). 
Physics 251. Theoretical Mechanics II. 

Physics 252. Molecular Physics and Heat. 

Physics 262. Experimental Molecular Physics and Heat. 
Physics 301. Classical Mechanics. 

Physics 307. Thermodynamics. 

Physics 321. Kinetic Theory of Matter. 

Geography 381. Graphics and Cartography. 
Mathematics 215. Calculus I. 

Mathematics 216. Calculus I. 

Mathematics 218. Differential Calculus. 

Mathematics 219, Integral Calculus. 

Mathematics 220. Calculus III. 

Mathematics 247. Differential Equations. 

Statistics 211. Survey of Statistics. 

Statistics 311. Correlation. 

Statistics 331. Survey of Mathematics of Statistics. 


THE DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
I. ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION 


Complete information concerning the procedure of admission to the University may be 
secured from the Entrance Counselor. The following statements apply to students seeking 
admission to the Division of the Social Sciences. 


A. ADMISSION FROM THE COLLEGE 


Students who have completed the work of the College of the University of Chicago will 
be admitted to the Division. 


B. ADMISSION FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


1. Students who have not taken the Bachelor’s degree are admitted to the Division upon 
the satisfactory completion of two years of acceptable work in an accredited institution. 
Students entering the Division from other institutions should have a preparation approxi- 
mately equivalent, in amount, quality, and distribution, to that provided by the College of 
the University of Chicago. The Office of Admissions evaluates the credentials of transfer 
students and indicates any deficiencies in the previous preparation. The distribution of the 
transferred work should include not less than 2 acceptable courses in each of the fields rep- 
resented by the biological sciences, the humanities, the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
and English composition. In determining the distribution of the transferred courses in 
each of the foregoing fields, classification is made in accordance with the Divisional alloca- 
tion of departments at the University of Chicago. In case the Office of Admissions indicates 
a deficiency in one or more of the fields, the Dean of Students in the Division determines 
what must be done to make it up, and assists students in arranging their programs for that 
purpose. Students admitted with fewer than twenty-seven units of advanced standing, 
and with fewer than four units of advanced standing in the social sciences, will be required 
to make a “B” average the first two quarters in residence in the Division, or to pass a social 
science placement test. 

Students may in any case be admitted to the Division upon the satisfactory passing of 
the general examinations of the College of the University of Chicago, or, in special cases, 
upon submission of evidence to the Dean of the Division of having completed work equiva- 
lent to that given by the College of the University of Chicago. 

2. Students who have received the Bachelor’s degree from accredited institutions are 
admitted to the Division for advanced work. Admission to the Division does not imply that 
previous degrees are accepted as equivalent to the same degrees at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


II. DEGREES 


A. THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon fulfilment of the following require- 
ments: 

1. The completion of a minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division. 

2. The passing of a comprehensive examination in the field of the Division. 

3. The passing of a comprehensive examination in the departmental field of specializa- 
tion, 
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4. Evidence of satisfactory completion of work done at the Divisional level in the free 
third of the student’s time. 

Preparation for each of the examinations listed in (2) and (3) above takes approximately 
one-third of the student’s time in the Division. The remaining third is free for work at his 
election. The Dean of Students, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 208, and departmental coun- 
selors are available to advise the student concerning his program. The student is required 
to submit to the Dean’s office a program, approved by the appropriate departmental coun- 
selor, indicating the work to be offered for the degree. This program should be submitted 
early in the student’s period of residence in the Division. 


B. HIGHER DEGREES 


1. THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


A student entering the Division without the Bachelor’s degree may arrange his work to 
lead directly to the degree of Master of Arts, provided a training program constructed to 
that end is offered by the department or committee guiding the candidate. 

The Division offers two types of the Master’s degree: (a) Departmental and (b) Divi- 
sional, The Divisional Master’s degree is planned primarily for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools or junior colleges. 

The completion of a minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Division and ad- 
mission to candidacy at least two months before the degree is granted are requirements for 
both types of the degree. Before admission to candidacy the candidate must have met the 
following requirements: 

a) Enrolment in the Division for at least one month. 

b) Fulfilment to the satisfaction of the Dean of the Division of requirements (2) and (4) 
for the Bachelor’s degree, or of their equivalent, as set forth in Section IT, A, above. 

c) Fulfilment of the requirements of the department or interdepartmental committee of 
specialization, which may include a reading knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 

d) Formal recommendation for admission to candidacy by the department or interde- 
partmental committee of specialization, subject to approval by the Executive Committee 
of the Division. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL MASTER’S DEGREE 

In addition to the requirements stated above, the requirements for the Departmental 
Master’s degree are as follows: 

a) Fulfilment of the special requirements of the department or interdepartmental com- 
mittee of specialization. 

b) Presentation of a thesis satisfactory to the department or interdepartmental com- 
mittee of specialization, based on research of at least semi-independent character, or, in 
place of the thesis, an adequate paper or report on a problem approved by the department 
or interdepartmental committee of specialization. 

c) The passing of a final examination satisfactory to the department or interdepart- 
mental committee on the thesis and the fields of study offered for the degree. Students will 
not be permitted to include in the examination for the Master’s degree work they have 
offered in fulfilment of elective requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. Three years of 
course work, research, and reading in the Division (as an undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent) will normally prepare one for the Master’s examination, but exceptionally capable 
students may be able to prepare for it in less time. 


THE DIVISIONAL MASTER'S DEGREE 


In addition to the requirements stated in B, 1 (see above), the requirements for the 
Divisional Master’s degree are as follows: 
a) The passing of the comprehensive examination in the field of the Division. This ex- 
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amination covers the introductory courses in five of the departmental fields represented in 

the Division. Students who take the Bachelor’s degree in this Division at the University of 

Chicago pass this examination in fulfilment of the requirements for that degree. Transfer 

students are usually required to pass this examination but may be excused in exceptional 

cases at the discretion of the Committee. 

b) The passing of final examinations in any three fields represented by departments of 
the Division (with the exception of Education). Because of the infrequency of their offering 
in the high school, it is advised that anthropology and psychology not be selected as fields 
of specialization. The examination in each field covers subject matter represented by ap- 
proximately 6 courses beyond the level represented in the Divisional examination referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, and in at least two fields includes some materials of a dis- 
tinctly advanced character. Students at the University of Chicago who have passed the 
departmental examination in one field in fulfilling the requirements for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in the Division are exempt from the examination in that field. Transfer students whose 
specialization for the Bachelor’s degree was in some one of the fields of the Division may be 
exempt from the examination in that field at the discretion of the Committee. 

The areas covered by the respective departmental examinations are as follows: 
Economics: 220 or 222; 210; 211; 230 or, provided the student has the prerequisites, 330; 

209 or, provided the student has the prerequisites, 301; 2 additional courses chosen from 

among any other of the courses in the Department. At least 2 of these 7 courses must be 

at the 300 level. 
Geography: 2. courses chosen from 226, 271, 312; 2 courses chosen from 340, 251, 346, 357; 
either 361 or 366; 377; 39i—a total of 7 courses. 
History: The examination will cover two fields of history. Recommended fields are United 
States History and European History since 1789. 
United States History: 271, 281, and either 391 or 392. 
European History since 1789: 235, 238, and 1 course chosen from 332, 338, 340, 343, 
344, 346. 

Other fields permitted: 

Early Modern European History: 231, 233, and 1 course chosen from 331, 332, 333, 
334, 336, 345, 348. 

English History: 261, 262, and either 365 or 366 or 367. 

Political Science: 1 course from each of any five of the seven fields represented by the fol- 
lowing courses or groups of courses (except that at least 2 courses must be at the 300 
level): 203 or 303; 204; 236; 240 or 340; 261 or 361 or 372; 255 or 357; 263 or 383. 

Soctology: 6 courses to be selected from a minimum of three of the six fields represented by 
the following groups of courses (except that at least 2 courses must be at the 300 level): 
310, 314; 203, 304, 309; 220, 302; 340, 365; 211, 329, 350, 351; 270, 336, 338. 

c) The quality of performance on the examinations must be at a level satisfactory to the 
Committee. Students must obtain a grade of B or higher on one comprehensive examina- 
tion and no grade lower than C on the remaining examinations. No candidate will be per- 
mitted to take either the examination in any one field or the Divisional examination a third 
time in order to obtain a satisfactory grade; nor will a candidate be permitted to substitute 
a second field for one in which he has twice failed to obtain a satisfactory grade. 

d) The completion of three written reports exhibiting familiarity with research pro- 
cedure, to be distributed over a minimum of two of the three fields in which the depart- 
mental examinations are taken (see b). These papers are to be written while the student has 
graduate standing and in connection with a graduate course. Recommendation for the de- 
gree is contingent upon the approval of these reports by the Committee as evidence of abil- 
ity to do satisfactory work at the graduate level. 

e) The satisfaction, either at the undergraduate or graduate level, of the professional 
requirements for secondary-school teachers prescribed by the North Central Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools. This requirement is satisfied by 43 course credits in the 
courses outlined by the Department of Education. Candidates who also wish to obtain the 
special certificate issued by the University through its Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers will take the comprehensive examination in the professional sequence of 4 courses 
prescribed by that Committee. 


2. THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred upon the fulfilment of the following re- 
quirements: 

1. For admission to candidacy: 

a) Enrolment in the Division for at least one month. 

b) Fulfilment, to the satisfaction of the Dean of the Division, of the requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree or of their equivalent. 

c) Fulfilment of the requirements of the department or interdepartmental committee 
of specialization., 

d) The ability, demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Board of Examinations, to read 
in French and German, or in either of them and in one other modern foreign language rec- 
ommended by the department or interdepartmental committee of specialization and ap- 
proved by the Dean. 

e) The passing of a preliminary examination satisfactory to the department or interde- 
partmental committee of specialization covering the general fields of study offered for the 
degree. Four years of course work, reading, and research in the Division (as an undergradu- 
ate and graduate student) normally prepares one for this examination, but exceptionally 
capable students may be able to prepare for it in less time. 

f) Acceptance of a thesis subject by the department or interdepartmental committee of 
specialization. 

g) Formal recommendation for admission to candidacy by the department or interde- 
partmental committee of specialization, subject to the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Division. 

2. For the degree: 

a) Admission to candidacy at least eight months before the date of the granting of the 
degree. 

b) Completion of a thesis indicating power of independent investigation and forming a 
significant contribution to existing knowledge. The thesis must be submitted to the depart- 
ment or interdepartmental committee of specialization in typewritten form and approved 
at least one month before the date of the final examination. 

c) Fulfilment of the special requirements of the department or interdepartmental com- 
mittee of specialization. 

d) Completion of three quarters of full residence, taken consecutively in the Division 
subsequent to the Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. In case a department recommends a 
student as especially well qualified, and subject to the approval of the Dean, a modified 
program of residence may be offered in lieu of the requirement that the three quarters of 
residence must be consecutive. 

e) The passing of a final intensive examination satisfactory to the department or inter- 
departmental committee of specialization on the thesis and the field of concentration in 
which the thesis falls. 


II. AWARDS AND AIDS 


In addition to the general scholarships and fellowships provided from the University 
funds, and from endowments which do not restrict the awards to students in any particular 
field (see “Student Aid,” pp. 16-27), there are several special and annual scholarships, fel- 
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lowships, and prizes available only to students in the Division of the Social Sciences. The 
awards are made upon recommendations of the departments to which the honors are as- 
signed. With changes in income and the number of recipients, the amounts vary from year 
to year. The awards are: 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Carolyn Hoefer Memorial Fund, established by the Lambda Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, yields income to be used as aid toward the tuition fees of a woman student in the 
Department of Education. 

The Alice H. Putnam Scholarship, established by the Froebel Association Alumnae of 
Chicago for the advancement of training or research in the field of child development, 
yields aid toward tuition fees. 

The Susan Colver Rosenberger Aid Fund provides gifts or loans for students, preferably 
women, preparing for teaching or social work. 

The Colver-Rosenberger Scholarship Fund provides aid for students of character and abil- 
ity pursuing courses relating to the welfare of human society. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Catherine Cleveland Fellowship was founded by Mr. J. J. Dau for the furtherance of 
research in history. 

The Farm Foundation offers a number of fellowships for the study of advanced eco- 
nomics. The fellowships are available to teachers or persons engaged in research in the 
field of agricultural economics. 

Special Fellowships are given annually by Mr. Marshall Field for study in the depart- 
ments of Economics and Sociology. 

The Cleo Hearon Fellowship was founded by Miss Shirley Farr for the furtherance of re- 
search in history. 

The Charles Richmond Henderson Fellowship in Sociology, provided by the will of Mrs. 
Eleanor Levering Henderson, is awarded to a graduate student in the Department of Soci- 
ology. 

The Edward Hillman Fund annually provides fellowships for several deserving students 
who are engaged in the study of government, agriculture, and political economy. 

The Colver-Rosenberger Fellowship, endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Rosenberger, is 
awarded annually or biennially in the field of sciences relating to human society and wel- 
fare, 


PRIZES 


The Civil Government Prizes are awarded for excellence in scholarship, as shown by an 
examination on the subject of civil government, For eligibility D emients) consult the 
Department of Political Science. 

The Susan Colver Rosenberger Educational Prizes were established by Jesse L. Rosenberg- 
er as a memorial to his wife. The income from the fund is to be awarded annually in rotation 
in education, divinity, and sociology. The object of these prizes is to stimulate constructive 
study and original research, and to develop practical ideas for the improvement of educa- 
tional objectives and methods, or for the promotion of human welfare. This is to be evi- 
denced by a satisfactory thesis. 
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GENERAL COURSES 
A. DIVISIONAL COURSES 


Social Science 303. History of Social Science.—-The development of the social sciences 
in their interrelations, tracing the leading ideas, problems, concepts, and methods to their 
historical origins and social setting; the genesis of the division of labor in the social sciences, 
the relation to other felds of knowledge, the attempts to formulate systems; representative 
masterpieces of social science and selected works that have significantly influenced the de- 
velopment of thought and research will be read and discussed. Lectures supplemented by 
one weekly discussion section and by individual conferences on projects for Divisional] stu- 
dents who desire to do more intensive or specialized work. Winter, 4:30, Wirra, and other 
members of the staff of the Division of Social Sciences. 

Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—A course which seeks to 
develop and test, by means of concrete data, the methods of study and interpretation of the 
contact of races and cultures. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructors. Autumn, Winter, 
spring, M., 3:30, BLUMER, Eocan, HUGHES, REDFIELD, WARNER, WIRTH. 


B. PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION ON THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


ROBERT REDFIELD, Dean of the Division of the Social Sciences; Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy. 

HAROLD Foote GOSNELL, Associate Professor of Political Science. 

ROBERT E. KEOHANE, Instructor in the Social Sciences. 

FRANK H. Kuicurt, Professor of Economics. 

Eprra PUTNAM PARKER, Associate Professor of the Teaching of Geography. 

Bessie Louise PIERCE, Associate Professor of American History. 

SAMUEL ANDREW STOUFFER, Professor of Sociology. 

Darr L. WoxrFte, Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

WILLIAM Scott Gray, Executive Secretary of the Committee on the Preparation of Teach- 
ers; Professor of Education. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students in the Division who are preparing to teach should note the following facts: 

Various departments in the Division provide appropriate programs for prospective 
teachers who are candidates for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. An essential requi- 
site to such programs is a broad general education comparable to that provided in the Col- 
lege. Desirable preparation at the Divisional level includes an adequate mastery of the 
subject or field of specialization, a reasonable amount of work in a second teaching field, 
and appropriate professional training. 

Before first registration in the Division students should consult departmental counselors 
concerning appropriate programs of study in the subject or field of specialization. The 
counselors of prospective teachers in the respective departments for 1941-42 are as fol- 
lows: 

Anthropology: F.-C. Cote, Summer; F, Escan, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Economics: L. W. Mints, Summer, Autumn, Winter; H. G. Lewis, Spring. 

Education: Dorotay Haves, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Geography: EDITH P. PARKER, Summer, Winter, Spring; C. C. CoLBY, Autumn. 

History: J. L. CATE, Summer, Autumn, Winter; S. W. HALPERIN, Spring. 

Political Science: H. F. GOSNELL, Summer; J. G. KERWIN, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
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Psychology: D. L. WoLFLE, Summer; F. A. Kincssoury, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Sociology: H. BLUMER, Summer; E. C. Hucnes, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 


For additional information concerning the academic and professional preparation of 
teachers of the social sciences and for advice concerning the second teaching field, students 
should see instructor in methods of teaching the social sciences. A conference with him 
during the student’s first quarter in the Division is recommended. 

In order to encourage adequate preparation for teaching, the University, through its 
Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, grants special certificates to those receiving the 
Master’s degree who give evidence of appropriate academic and professional competence. 
One certificate is granted to prospective secondary-school teachers and another to junior- 
collége teachers. The specific requirements for these certificates are described in the An- 
nouncements entitled The Preparation of Teachers. Those interested in securing a teaching 
certificate should indicate this fact to their departmental counselors, who will help them 
plan their programs to meet requirements. 

The professional requirements of the different states and regional associations vary from 
twelve to eighteen or more semester hours. In order to meet minimum requirements, a 
basic professional sequence is advised, including Education 201 and 210 (for students with- 
out teaching experience), or Education 300 and 310 (for experienced teachers), a special- 
methods course in the subject or field of specialization, and apprentice teaching. In some 
states five semester hours (14Cs.) of apprenticé teaching are required for certification. 
Since teachers in secondary schools and junior colleges usually teach two or more subjects, 
the student who expects to teach in such a school or college is advised to take also a special- 
methods course in his second teaching field. The basic professional sequence (134 semester 
hours) outlined above plus either an additional half-course in apprentice teaching or a sec- 
ond special-methods course fulfil the requirements of fifteen semester hours defined by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. For information concerning 
legal requirements for certificates in specific states and regions of the country, students 
should read the section relating to legal requirements for certificates in the Announcements 
entitled The Preparation of Teachers and consult their appropriate counselors or Robert C. 
Woellner, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement (Cobb Hall, 
Room 215). 

In the requirements for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, some time is left available 
for meeting the needs of prospective teachers not only in respect to professional courses but 
also for work outside the field of special concentration. In order to avoid conflicts in his 
program of required academic work and to assure specific preparation for teaching, the 
student’s schedule of courses should include: 


1. During first year in the Division 
a) Education 201 and 210 
b) 4 Divisional 201 courses in addition to Education 201, in preparation for the Divi- 
sional examination 
c) At least 3 related courses in his field of specialization, selected in consultation with 
the departmental counselor 
2. During second year in the Division 
a) Enough courses to complete his field of specialization 
b) Social Science 206 or 207, and Social Science 208 or 209, or Education 299 
c) Academic and professional courses in a second teaching field 


Students should see the departmental counselor at the beginning of the first year in the 
Division and organize a program of study that meets all academic and professional require- 
ments. Students who plan to remain in residence until they have secured the Master’s de- 
gree should consult the counselor also concerning the best distribution of professional 
courses throughout the three-year program. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A conference for teachers of the social sciences in high schools and junior colleges will be 
held in Judson Court on July 1, 2, and 3. The results of research in the social sciences will 
be interpreted and their implications for teaching on the secondary-school level will be dis- 
cussed. Teachers, school administrators, and curriculum experts are most cordially invited 
to attend. Copies of the program may be secured by addressing Robert E. eon Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION Ty 


*t 
Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Studies in Grades VI- 
X1I.—Designed for students who plan to become teachers of the social studies and for 
teachers of other subjects who wish to familiarize themselves with recent trends in the social 
studies on the secondary-school level. Prerequisite: Junior standing, and Education. 201, 
210. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, Ktonane; Autumn, 8:00, E 


Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.— 
Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, Social Science 206, and consent of the instructor. 
Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, 


Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-College 
Level.—Limited to candidates for the Junior-College Certificate granted by the University. 
Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, either Social Science 206 or 306, and consent of the 
instructor. Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, 


Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Studies in 
Grades VII-XII.— Designed for teachers of the social studies who wish to become familiar 
with recent literature in the field and to work upon individual projects closely related to 
their teaching. Some of the discussions and projects in this course will be correlated closely 
with the Summer Workshop in Secondary Education. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree, or 
equivalent, and teaching experience. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, Kromane. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
FAY-COOPER COLE, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology. 


Fay-Cooper COLE, Pa.D., Sc.D., Professor of Anthropology. 

ROBERT REDFIELD, J.D., Pu.D., Professor of Anthropology. 

WILLIAM Lrovp WARNER, A.B., Professor of Anthropology and Sociology. 

WILTON MARION Krocman, PH.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy añd Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

FrED Eccan, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 

RoBERT Brarpwoop, A.M., Instructor in Anthropology. 

FATHER BERARD HaILe, O.F.M., Lirt.D., Research Associate in Anthropology. 

GEORGE LANGFORD, Research Associate in Anthropology. 

FLORENCE HAWLEY, Pa.D., Research Associate in Anthropology. 

Sot Tax, Pu.D., Research Associate in Anthropology. 


FELLOW, 1940-41 
IsoBEL SkLow, A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the introductory courses, anthropology seeks to give a world-wide view of man and 
his society, considered both historically and comparatively, which will serve the student as 
a general cultural background. In general, however, the courses in the Department are 
planned to furnish basic training for investigators and teachers in the various branches of 
anthropological science and to provide the student with opportunities to conduct research 
in problems relating to man and his culture. In addition to the courses of formal instruction, 
a number of research courses, both in residence and in the field, provide for original investi- 
gation. 

The University possesses the Kincaid mounds and village site, one of the most important 
archeological sites in the Mississippi Valley. Each year the Department carries on excava- 
tion and other field research in this region. It also conducts an archeological survey of 
Illinois. A number of qualified students are admitted to these field parties. With the aid of 
funds provided by the Marian and Adolph Lichstern Foundation for Anthropology, the 
Department is also carrying on ethnographic and linguistic researches among a number of 
American Indian tribes, as well as studies in contemporary social change. Arrangements 
are frequently made with various museums to provide field research for certain advanced 
students. The Department also shares in the management and privileges of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology established at Santa Fe, New Mexico, by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The Field Museum of Natural History with its vast collections of anthropological mate- 
rial is accessible to students in cultural anthropology, archeology, and physical anthropol- 
ogy. The Department of Anthropology is interested in the study of modern communities 
and the ethnic groups found in American cities. Under the supervision of members of the 
Department, the student of social anthropology may participate in the study of near-by 
communities or ethnic groups and so gain experience with field procedures. Certain mem- 
bers of the staff of the Department are also members of the research staff of the Carnegie 
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Institution of Washington and are participating in the long-term research of the Institution 
in Middle America. 

The material dealt with falls-under the following subfields: (1) physical anthropology 
(2) archeology, (3) ethnology, (4) linguistics, (5) social anthropology. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND 
MASTER OF ARTS 


The program of training in anthropology is constructed to lead directly to the Master’s 
degree, and students entering the Division are encouraged to arrange their work accorditig- 
ly. Students electing to terminate their work at a lower level will, however, be recommended 
for the Bachelor’s degree following the regulations stated below. 

The normal program of training for the Master’s degree occupies nine or ten quarters of 
work following admission with training equivalent to that provided by the College, but ex- 
ceptionally prepared students may complete the work in less time. For students who have 
already received the Bachelor’s degree, the normal program is arranged to require not less 
than three quarters of work. 

Admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree-—The student must: 

1. Establish his command of the fundamentals of the principal social science fields by 
passing the Divisional comprehensive examination, or, in the case of students entering the 
Division with a Bachelor’s degree from another institution, by equivalent proof. 

2. Possess a reading knowledge of French or German. 

3. Secure departmental approval of the thesis subject at least two quarters before the 
convocation at which the degree is to be conferred. 

4, Establish the fact of satisfactory completion of approximately two quarters of work 
done outside of anthropology in fields related to the student’s interest. Such work will be 
determined in consulation with the Departmental Counselor. 

Departmental requirements for the Master's degree.—The candidate must: 

1. Complete the thesis and secure departmental approval of the thesis. . 

2. Pass a final written examination covering the fundamentals of the five fields of an- 
thropology. (In cases where the plans of the student for teaching or research make it ap- 
propriate, related fields in other departments may be substituted for not more than two of 
the five fields.) This examination may be taken before the thesis is accepted, but must be 
passed within,six months after the thesis has been accepted. There is available in the office 
of the Department a bullétin indicating the subject matter covered by this examination, 
and the relation of courses offered in the Department to preparation for the examination. 

The Bachelor’s degree.—Students who elect to terminate their work in anthropology at 
the level of the Bachelor’s degree are recommended for this degree when they have passed. 
two comprehensive examinations: i 

1. The Divisional comprehensive examination. 

2. A departmental comprehensive examination based on material such as is presented 
in the fọllowing courses: Anthropology 201, 203, 210, 211, 220, 228, and 350. 

Students planning a program of work leading to the Bachelor’s degree are expected to 
arrénge, in consultation*with the Departmental Counselor, a program of work of such a na- 
ture that the work offered in fulfilment ofthe Divisional requirement as to the free third of 
the student’s time is done in fields outside of anthropology but related to the student’s prin- 
cipal interest. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred in recognition of high attainments and 
demonstrated ability in the candidate’s chosen field. It is not conferred upon the comple- 
tion of any fixed amount of work or of any defined period of study or residence. 
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The student’s attention is called to the pertinent Divisional regulations concerning can- 
didates for the degree (p. 289 of these Announcements). 


Departmental requirements for candidacy—The student must: 

1. Establish superior command of the five fields of anthropology at the level represented 
by the Master’s degree. This may be established by the completion with superior grade of 
the five parts of the examination taken by the student as a candidate for the Master’s de- 
gree, or by an equivalent method. When the same examination serves both as a terminal] 
test for the Master’s degree and as a qualifying test for candidates for the Doctor’s degree, 
it will be written and will be so evaluated as to establish two passing levels: (a) the ade 
quacy of the candidate for the Master’s degree and (b) a superior degree of attainment re- 
quired for admission to candidacy for the doctorate. Students who have received the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Anthropology at another university should consult the Departmental Coun. 
selor. For well-qualified persons with exceptional objectives, special programs of training 
leading to the doctorate may be provided. 

2. Give evidence of research ability by the preparation of such a thesis as is required of 
candidates for the Master’s degree, or by any method approved by the Department. 

3. Possess a reading knowledge of French and German. It is desirable that this knowl- 
edge be in possession of the student not later than the time he has reached the level of train- 
ing represented by the Master’s degree. : 

4, Command such knowledge of statistical procedure as is provided by Economics 211, 
Sociology 203, or Psychology 321. 

5. Obtain departmental approval of a thesis subject. 

6. Pass a written comprehensive examination covering two fields related to that of the 
candidate’s principal interest. One of these need not be in anthropology. 

Departmental requirements for the degree-—The student must: 

1. Complete and secure departmental approval of the thesis. 

2. Pass an oral examination on the thesis and the field in which it lies. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students interested in preparing to teach should refer to the general statement on pages 
291-92, secure copies of the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and con- 
sult the Departmental Counselor. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


201. General Introduction to Anthropology.—General headings: (1) fossil man; (2) pre- 
history—paleolithic and neolithic cultures; (3) the appearance of the modern races; (4) racial 
classifications; (5) problems of race—race, nationality and language, race mixture, mental 
differences; (6) growth and spread of religion and culture; (7) rise of political institutions; 
and (8) civilization in native America. Summer, Autumn, Winter, 10:00, Core. (Winter, 
University College, EccAn.) 

203. The Evolution of Man (identical with Anatomy 203).—A background study of 
human evolution. The course considers theories and principles of organic evolution, pri- 
mate origins and kinships, early types of man, the biological classification of races, and their 
present distribution. Autumn, M.-Th., 9:00, Krocman. 


210. Ethnology.—An introduction to ethnological theory and method and a survey of 
the peoples and cultures of the world in their historical relations. Autumn, 1:30, Eccan. 


211. Comparative Institutions (identical with Sociology 211).—A comparative analysis 
from simple and complex societies of such institutions as the family, political and economic 
organizations, associations, and religious groups is presented in this course. (Autumn, Uni- 
versity College, WARNER.) 
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220. General Introduction to Linguistics——An elementary survey of the main topics in 
the field of general linguistics: (a) elements of phonetics, (b) form and function, (e) basic 
procedures in historical linguistics. Spring, 2:30, 

228. Old World Prehistory Materials of Old World culture will be discussed under 
the following headings: (1) the origins of man; (2) the evolution of the modern races of 
mankind; (3 S the origin and spread of the paleolithic culture in the Old World; and (4) the 
neolithic in Europe and its relation to that of the Near East. Autumn, 8:00, BRAIDWOOD. 

350. The North American Indian.—A detailed study of the American Indian with par- 
ticular reference to the regions north of Mexico. Emphasis is laid on forms of culture and 
aT and comparative problems. Prerequisite: Anthropology 201 or 210, ea 

1:00, EGGAN. 





ADVANCED COURSES 


A. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


311. Introductory Physical Anthropology (formerly 301) (identical with Anatomy 311).— 
A survey of the morphology of man, past and present. The trend of evolution isnotedin terms 
of structural and functional adaptation in skeleton, skull, teeth, and muscles; mammalian, 
anthropoid, and specifically human (and racial) features are analyzed and evaluated. Perti- 
nent techniques of measurement, observation, and tabulation are given. Prerequisite: 
Elementary work in zodlogy and biology, or consent of instructor. Winter: lecture, 10:00; 
laboratory, S., 9:00-11:00; Krocman. 

312. The Anthropometry of Human Growth and Development. — The anthropometric 
techniques employed in studying child growth discussed in lectures and demonstrated in 
laboratory exercises, so that proficiency may be gained in handling of instruments and loca- 
tion of bodily landmarks. The statistics of growth gradient and increment analysis dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the use and interpretation of height-weight tables and in- 
dices of proportional growth, nutritional status, and constitutional type. Problems of 
maturation will be elucidated by the use of X-ray atlases and the assessmentof hand X-rays. 
Environmental factors in growth analyzed: season, diet, health, socio-economic status, 
rural-urban contrast, occupation, and exercise. Spring: lecture, Tu., Th., F., 11:00; labo- 
ratory, S., 9:00-11:00; Krocman. 

315. Laboratory Workin Physical Anthropology (formerly 302) (identical with Anatomy 
315).—An advanced course intended primarily for students specializing in this field. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, KROGMAN. 

483. Seminar in Anthropology.—Winter, COLE, WARNER, KROGMAN, EGGAN. 


499. Research Work in Physical Anthropology.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, KRoGMAN. 


For students specializing in Physical Anthropology: 
Anatomy 301-6. The Medical Courses in Anatomy. 
Biometrics. 
Embryology. 
Genetics. 
Geology 370, 371, 372. Vertebrate Paleontology. 
Histology. 
Neurology. 

B. ARCHEOLOGY 
228. Old World Prehistory.—Autumn, 8:00, Bratpwoop. (For description see “In- 

troductory Courses.”’) 


325. North American Archeology.—A survey of the field of American archeology north 
of Mexico. Intended as an introduction for students planning to specialize in archeology, 
and also as a background for the study of later Indian groups. Autumn, 11:00, COLE. 


326. Archeological Methods.—A course outlining methods used in the investigation and 
handling of archeological data, with examples from investigations in prehistoric America 
and Europe. Spring, 9:00, COLE. 


327. Laboratory Work in Archeology.—An advanced course primarily for those who in- 
tend to specialize in this field. Material obtained in the summer excavations and survey 
bee be studied and prepared for exhibition and publication. Spring, hours to be arranged, 

OLE. 
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483. Seminar in Anthropology.—Winter, hours to be arranged, CoLE, WARNER, 
KROGMAN, EGGAN. 


499. Research Work in Archeology.—In the Summer Quarter a number of qualified stu- 
dents may register for field work. The consent of the instructor is required. Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring, Core, HAWLEY. 

Related courses will be found in the departments of Art, Geology, and Paleontology, 
History, and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


C. ETHNOLOGY 
210. Ethnology —Autumn, 2:30, Ecean. (For description, see “Introductory Courses.’’) 
350. The North American Indian.—Winter, 11:00, Eccan. (For description see “In- 
troductory Courses.’’) 


352. Indians of South America.—A survey of the aboriginal cultures of South America, 
with special reference to types and historical relationships. Some attention given to prob- 
lems of cultural and social change and to the future of the Indian in South American coun- 
tries. Prerequisite: Anthropology 350 or its equivalent. Spring, 1:30, Eccan. 

356. Peoples of Malaysia.—This course, dealing with the peoples of the Philippines, 
British Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, is intended primarily as a study in racial 
adaptability. However, in view of recent developments, considerable attention will be giv- 
en to the importance of this area in current world affairs. C. Summer, Winter, 9:00, COLE. 

359. Social Organization of the American Indian —A comparative study of the forms of 
social structure of the Indian tribes north of Mexico. Prerequisite: Anthropology 211 and 
350 or consent of instructor. Spring, Tu., F., 3:30-5:30, Eccan. 

365. Methods of Ethnological Research.An intensive study of a selected culture with 
reference to the methods and problems of ethnography, ethnology, and social anthropol- 
ogy. For advanced students. Autumn, 3:30, EcGan. 

483. Seminar in Anthropology.—Winter, COLE, WARNER, KROGMAN, EGGAN. 

499. Research Work in Ethnology—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, COLE, RED- 
FIELD, WARNER, EGGAN. 

RELATED COURSES 


Germanics 345. Germanic Folklore. 
Germanics 410. Problems in Folklore and Mythology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


D. LINGUISTICS 


220. General Introduction to Linguistics.—Spring, 2:30, 
“Introductory Courses.’’) 


483. Seminar in Anthropology.—Winter, COLE, WARNER, KROGMAN, EGGAN. 
499. Research Work in Linguistics Autumn, Spring, 





. (For description see 





RELATED COURSE 
General Romance 405. Experimental Phonetics.—PARMENTER. [Not given in 1941- 


42.) 
E. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


211. Comparative Institutions (identical with Sociology 211).—(Autumn, University 
College, WARNER.) (For description see “Introductory Courses.’”’) 


329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community (identical with Sociology 329).— 
Methods, techniques, and results of researches on the modern community. Autumn, 10:00, 
WARNER. 

330. The Social Organization of the Modern Community (identical with Sociology 330). 
-A continuation of Anthropology 329. Winter, 3:30, WARNER. 

344. Primitive Government (identical with Sociology 344).—A comparative study of 
the political institutions of preliterate peoples. Winter, 1:30, WARNER. 

345. The Folk Society (formerly 213).—A consideration of primitive and peasant soci- 


eties as a type of human association affording contracts with modern urban groups. An ap- 
proach to a conceptual analysis of society by placing the relatively immobile folk societies 
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dependent upon a sacred tradition in contrast to the Western city peoples. Ethnological 
materials discussed with reference to pairs of related antitheses; familial and territorial 
aspects of society; the sacred and the secular; the moral and the technical; culture and civili- 
zation. C. Summer, Tu., Th., 2:30-4:30; Autumn, 1:30; REDFIELD. 


351. The Family dente] with Sociology 351).—This course will inform anthropolo- 
gists on the following subjects: the primate families, the elementary families of orjentation 
and procreation, kinship systems and kinship theory and analysis, the clan and other kin- 
ship institutions. Summer, 11:00, WARNER; Autumn, 3:30, BURGESS. 


354. The Social Orientation of the Child (identical with Sociology 354).—Relevant ma- 
terials from physiology, psychology, sociology, and social anthropology presented for the 
purpose of determining what the problems of the child’s social orientation are and how vari- 
ous societies solve them. Summer, 10:00, WARNER. 

359. Social Organization of the American Indian.—Spring, Tu., F, 3:30-5:30, EGGAN. 
(For description see “Ethnology.” ) 

363. Methods in Cultural Anthropology.—A consideration of scientific procedure in cul- 
tural anthropology; analysis of outstanding anthropological literature from the, point of 
view of method. Prerequisite: 3 courses in anthropology or consent of instructor. Spring, 
10:00, REDFIELD. 

365. Methods of Ethnological Research.—Autumn, 3:30, Eccan. (For description 
see ‘‘Ethnology.’’) 

499. Research Courses in Application of Social Anthropology to Contemporary Prob- 
lems.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, WARNER, REDFIELD, EGGAN. 


483. Seminar in Anthropology.—-Winter, COLE, WARNER, KROGMAN, EGGAN. 


RELATED COURSES 


Sociology 314. The Sociology of Knowledge.—WIRTH. 
Sociology 336. Culture and Sociology—OcBuRN. [Not given in 1941—42.] 
Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts. 


COURSES NOT GIVEN IN 1941-42 


314. Races of Man. 

331. Field Studies in Anthropology. 
332. Races and Nationalities. 

340. The Study of Folklore. 

341. Primitive Economics. 

346. Indians of the Plains. 

348. Indians of the Southwest. 

349. Peoples of Asia. 

352. Northwest Coast Indians. 

353. Maya, Aztec, and Related Indian Cultures. 
355. Andean Cultures. 

357. Peoples of the South Pacific. 
375. Practical Phonetics. 

376. Exotic Languages. 

377. American Indian Languages. 
378. Language and Culture. 

385. Linguistic Analysis. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


SIMEON ELBRIDGE LELAND, Chairman of the Department of Economics. 


CHESTER WHITNEY Wricut, Px.D., Professor of Economics. 

Harry ALVIN Mitts, Pa.D., Professor Emeritus of Economics. 

Jacos Viner, Ps.D., Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor of Economics. 
FRANK HYNEMAN Enicat, Pa.D., Professor of Economics. 

PauL Howard Dovuctas, Px.D., Professor of Economics. 

SIMEON ELBRIDGE LELAND, PH.D., Professor of Government Finance. 

Joux Utric Ner, Px.D., Professor of Economic History. 

HAZEL KYRK, Px.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics and Economics. 
Oscar LancE, LL.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Lioyp WYNN Mints, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

HENRY CALVERT Simons, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

MAYNARD KRUEGER, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics in the College. 

Mary Barnerr Grison, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics in the College. 
GERHARD EMIL Orro MEYER, Dr. sc. por. (Kiel), Instructor in Economics in the College. 
Harotp Greco Lewrs, A.B., Instructor in Economics. 

Jacos Louis Mosax, A.B., Instructor in Economics. 

jJacos Lort, A.M., Instructor in Economics in the College. 

FREDERICK HARRIS HARBISON, PH.D., Instructor in Economics. 


Joun B. Convuirre, Sc.D., Professor of Economics, University of California, Berkeley; 
Visiting Professor of Economics (Summer, 1941). 

Atvan EUGENE STALEY, PH.D., Professor of International Relations, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy; Visiting Professor of Economics (Summer, 1941). 


For instructors in the School of Business, see the Announcements of the School of Business. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


ANGUS SINCLAIR ABELL, A.M., Marshall Field Fellow. 
James Dincwatt, A.M., Marshall Field Fellow. 

Mason Corrs Doan, A.M., Marshall Field Fellow. 
Irwin RANDOLPH HepceEs, S.M., Farm Foundation Fellow. 
Davip GALE JouNSON, S.M., Farm Foundation Fellow. 
SHERMAN OREAR KESSLER, S.M., Farm Foundation Fellow. 
LAWRENCE Harry SIMERL, S.M., Farm Foundation Fellow. 
Max Messick THarp, S.M., Farm Foundation Fellow. 
Avron Isaac Doves, A.B. 

PauL WiLLIamson McGann, A.B. 

EUGENE ROTWEIN, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses of instruction provided by the Department are of three grades of advance- 
ment, as follows: 


1. Intermediate courses (numbered in the 200’s). 

2. Survey and problem courses in special fields (numbered in the 300’s). The main pur- 
pose of these courses is to prepare students for research. 

3. Research, reading, and seminar courses (numbered in the 400’s). 
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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Students in the College planning to enter the Division and concentrate in economics 
‘should take Social Sciences I, and either Social Sciences II or the sequence Mathematics 
101, 102, 103, or preferably the sequence Mathematics 104, 105, 106. The mathematics al- 
ternative is recommended for all students who expect to concentrate in economics but espe- 
cially for those who intend to do graduate work in this field. If neither sequence is taken, 
Mathematics 104 should be taken in any case since it is a prerequisite for Economics 211. 
On admission to the Division, a student specializing in the Department arranges with 
the Departmental Counselor a suitable program of study in economics. He is expected to 
include in his departmental program the materials of 7 courses beyond Social Sciences I 
and II. His comprehensive examination in economics will cover economic theory, account- 
ing, statistics, economic history, and money and banking, as developed in Economics 209, 
210, 211, 220 or 222, and 230. The comprehensive examination will also cover two elective 
fields, preferably labor and government finance as developed in Economics 240 and 260. 
Either Economics 220 or 222—whichever is not chosen to meet the specific economic his- 
tory requirement—can be included as an elective. The scope and content of the several 
courses mentioned are indicated in the course announcements printed below. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Economics will ordinarily involve at least three quar- 
ters of work beyond that required for the Bachelor’s degree in Economics. In addition to 
meeting departmental requirements, a candidate must comply with the general regulations 
of the Division, stated on pages 287-89 of these Announcements. At the opening of his first 
quarter in residence, a candidate should consult the Departmental Adviser of graduate 
students concerning his plan of work for the degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. Admission to candidacy may be granted on presentation of evidence of satisfactory 
completion of at least one quarter of work at the graduate level and submission of an ac- 
ceptable program of work, including a thesis topic approved by a thesis committee ap- 
pointed by the Department. 

2. Admission to candidacy must be secured at least two months before the Master’s de- 
gree is to be conferred. 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. General background: 

a) In economics —The student must comply with the regulations for admission to the 
Division of Social Sciences as set forth in these Announcements (p. 286); and must com- 
ply with the Departmental requirements in economics for the Bachelor’s degree in Eco- 
nomics or, in the case of students having Bachelor’s degrees from other institutions, must 
present their equivalent. (See requirements for the Bachelor’s degree.) 

b) In the social sciences.—The student must possess knowledge of the general field of the 
social sciences such as is represented by the Divisional examination for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. (This may be waived in the case of students who have taken the Bachelor’s degree in 
other institutions, provided courses in other departments in the social sciences are included 
in their training.) 

2. Fields of specialization: 

The candidate is expected to select a major and a minor field for intensive graduate 
work. The required training in the major field is such as may ordinarily be achieved by 
3 courses, or their equivalent, at the graduate level; knowledge in the minor field is such as 
may be achieved by 2 courses, or their equivalent, at the graduate level in that field. The 
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fields of specialization from which a major and minor may be selected are as follows: (1) 
economic theory; (2) statistics; (3) accounting; (4) economic history; (5) money, banking, 


and business cycles; (6) corporation finance; (7) labor and personnel administration; (8)- 


monopolistic industries; (9) government finance; (10) international economic relations; 
(11) some other field in economics, approved by the Department. 

If the candidate does not select economic theory as one of his fields of specialization, he 
is expected to attain reasonable familiarity with that field. 


3. Final examinations: 


The candidate is required to pass a written examination in his major and minor fields of 
specialization. These examinations are given starting about the third week of the Autumn, 
Spring, and Summer quarters. Application to take these examinations must be filed with 
the Department by the end of the first week of the quarter in which the examinations are to 
be taken. The examination in the major field will be approximately three hours in length; 
that in the minor field about two hours. Both examinations must be taken in the same 
quarter. 

Candidates who do not have a satisfactory record of training at the graduate level in eco- 
nomic theory will be required to pass a special examination in economic theory. (This re- 
quirement is ordinarily fulfilled by the study of economics in advanced courses such as 
Economics 301.) All candidates for the Master’s degree are expected to show, in examina- 
tions and throughout their work, ability to think clearly and effectively on abstract eco- 
nomic questions, and familiarity with the terms and common concepts of economics. 

In preparation for their final examinations, it is suggested that the student would do well 
to cover, as a minimum, the subject matter of the following courses: 


Fields of Specialization 
Economic Theory 
Statistics 
Economic History 


Money, Banking, and 
Business Cycles 

Labor and Personnel 
Administration 

Monopolistic Industries 


Government Finance 


International Economic 
Relations 


Major Field 

301, 302, 303 or 307 or 332 

311, 312 or Business 323 

320, 321 or 322, plus 220 and 222 if 
not already taken. If 220 or 222 
are taken to fulfil the require- 
ments, term papers will be re- 
quired. 

330, 331, 332. Economics 361 is 
also recommended. 

340, 341, 342.. Economics 348 is 
also recommended. 

350, Business 260 or Business 363, 
Political Science 342 or Busi- 
ness 362 

360, 361, 362 or 363 or 367 


370, 371, and at least one course or 
equivalent in the International 
Relations field in another de- 
partment, such as Political Sci- 
ence 361 or Political Science 368 


Minor Field 
301, 302 or 303 or 307 or 332 
311 
220, 222, plus a graduate 
course in economic hbis- 
tory 


330, 331 or 332 


340, plus one other gradu- . 


ate course in labor 
350, Business 260 or Busi- 
ness 363 


360, plus one other gradu- 
ate course in government 
finance 

370, 371 


The fields of Accounting and Corporation Finance are not ordinarily selected as fields 
of specialization. Students interested in these fields should consult with the Departmental 
Adviser regarding required preparation in these fields. 
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4, Thesis: 

A thesis involving research is required of all candidates for the Master’s degree who qual- 
ify under the above regulations. The thesis should be completed and a typewritten copy 
delivered to the office of the Department for examination at least six weeks before the Con- 
vocation at which the degree is to be conferred. It is not essential, though generally advis- 
able, that the thesis be written while in residence. After the Department has accepted the 
thesis and before it is typed for final presentation, the candidate should consult the Dis- 
sertation Secretary of the University concerning the specific regulations as to form, typing, 
_ and other requirements. 


ALTERNATIVE DEPARTMENTAL MASTER’S DEGREE 


The Department, upon request, will consider recommending for the Master’s degree 
candidates who have passed with satisfactory standing the three written preliminary ex- 
aminations given to candidates for the Ph.D. One modern foreign language will be re- 
quired. In lieu of a thesis such candidates may present a paper or report on a problem ap- 
proved by the Department. 


DIVISIONAL MASTER’S DEGREE 


Attention is called to the fact that candidates may secure a Divisional Master’s degree 
by complying with the requirements of the Division of the Social Sciences for such degree, 
as set forth in these Announcements, pages 287-89. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


A candidate for the Doctor’s degree in Economics must comply with all of the general 
requirements for the Doctor’s degree of the Division of the Social Sciences, stated on page 
289 of these Announcements. Ordinarily training for the Doctor’s degree will involve at 
least nine quarters of work beyond that required for the Bachelor’s degree, of which a mini- 
mum of three full quarters, taken consecutively, must be spent in residence at the Univer- 
sity. Exceptions may be made by the Dean in special cases. 

The candidate for the Doctor’s degree, at the opening of his first quarter in residence, 
should consult with the Departmental Adviser of graduate students concerning his plan of 
work for the degree. This program should embrace at least six quarters of formal training 
at the graduate level, exclusive of time spent on the preparation of a thesis. 

The requirements of the Department of Economics for the Doctor’s degree are as fol- 
lows: 

1. General background.—The candidate is expected to give evidence of having done sat- 
isfactory work on at Jeast the senior-college level in not less than two of the following cog- 
nate fields: history, philosophy, political science, and sociology. He must have had the 
_ equivalent of the following courses in economics: 209, 210, 211, 220, 222, and 230. 

2. Distributional requirement.—The candidate is expected (a) to have familiarity with 
the subject matter equivalent to that covered in at least 1 course (graduate or undergradu- 
ate of reasonable comprehensiveness) in each of nine of the fields listed below, satisfactory 
evidence of which can be provided by course credit or passing a special examination, and 
(b) to specialize in three fields, one of which must be economic theory, including monetary 
and cycle theory, and another, in case the thesis is not in theory, must be the field of his 
thesis. The fields to be chosen (in addition to economic theory) may be taken from (1) 
statistics; (2) accounting; (3) economic history;* (4) money, banking, and business cycles; 
(5) corporation finance; (6) labor and personnel administration; (7) monopolistic indus- 
tries; (8) government finance; (9) international economic relations; (10} a maximum of two 
fields not listed above, proposed by the candidate and approved in writing by the depart- 

* Students who intend to make economic history their thesis field may petition the Department for per- 


mission to substitute other fields of specialization for those ordinarily required for the Doctor’s degree in Eco- 
nomics. The Department will consider each petition on its merits. 
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mental adviser of graduate students. Fields proposed by the candidate may be in econom- 
ics or in another social science, subject to the approval of the Department. It is desired to 
develop that program of work which best meets the needs of the individual student. This 
usually involves the election of some work in other departments and may involve the sub- 
stitution of a field in another social science for one of the fields in economics. 

Where compliance with the foregoing requirements has not been tested by previous ex- 
aminations, evidence of such knowledge must be provided either by securing course credit 
or by passing an examination (either the regular course or a special examination). In the 


case of subjects which the candidate has taught, the examination may be waived by the - 


Department. 

3. Fields of specialization and preliminary examinations —In addition to course credit 
or special examinations, as specified above, the candidate will be required to pass compre- 
hensive preliminary written examinations in his three fields of specialization. Permission to 
take the written examinations will be granted upon submission to the Departmental Ad- 
viser of adequate evidence that the candidate has, by course work or otherwise, reasonably 
prepared himself for the examination. 

In preparation for these examinations the subject matter of the following courses, as a 
minimum, should be covered: 

Fields of Specialization 7 Courses 
Economic Theory, including Monetary 
and Cycle Theory (required of all)... .301, 302, 303, 330, 332 

SLA LISUNCS una as Gee ee 311, 312 or Business 323 

Economic History sss<isisivnceeva Geena 320, 322, and 2 others chosen from 305, 321, 324, 
325, 423, 424 

Money, Banking, and Business Cycles. . .330, 331, 332, and course credit or equivalent in 
two of the following courses, in addition to 
those used to satisfy other field requirements: 
Economics 361, Economics 370, Business 332, 
or Business 333 

Labor and Personnel Administration. . . .340, 341, 342, 348 


Monopolistic Industries................ 307, 350, Business 260 or Business 363, Political 
Science 342 or Business 362, or Law 371 

Government Finance.................. 360, 361, 362, 363 or 367 

International Economic Relations....... 370, 371, 372, and 1 course or equivalent in the 


International Relations field in another de- 
partment, such as Political Science 361 or Po- 
litical Science 368 


The fields of Accounting and Corporation Finance are not ordinarily selected as fields 
of specialization. Students interested in these fields should consult with the Departmental 
Adviser regarding required preparation in these fields. 

The written examinations are given starting about the third week of the Autumn, Spring, 
and Summer quarters. Application to take any written examination must be filed with the 
Department by the end of the first week of the quarter in which the examination is to be 
taken. Candidates not in residence will be permitted to take the preliminary written ex- 
aminations elsewhere on arranging for suitable supervision. 

It is the desire and policy of the Department that advanced students, in planning their 
studies, should not confine their attention to courses of formal instruction. Students of 
proved ability are encouraged to pursue individual reading and inquiry under faculty super- 
vision and to participate in seminars. 

4. Thesis.-The thesis, required of every candidate, must give evidence of power of in- 
dependent investigation and must constitute a significant contribution to existing knowl- 
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edge. The thesis should be completed and one or more copies delivered to the office of the 
Department for inspection at least six weeks before the date of the final oral examination. 
Before the thesis is typed for final presentation, the candidate should consult the Disserta- 
tion Secretary of the University concerning the regulations as to form, typing, and other 
requirements. 

5. Fina oral examination.—The final examination for the Doctor’s degree is an oral ex- 
amination on the thesis and on the field of specialization in which the thesis lies. The pur- 
pose of this examination is to test the quality of the candidate’s scholarship as evidenced 
by his mastery of this special field, including its relations to other fields of social science, and 
by his ability to deal originally, critically, and authoritatively with problems in that field. 
He is expected to show a discriminating acquaintance with the literature and with both the 
historical and the theoretical aspects of his subject, and to have intelligent opinions on cur- 
rent events within the range of his special knowledge. He is not expected at the final exami- 
nation to answer detailed questions on subjects not immediately related to the field of spe- 
cialization in which his thesis lies. 

In preparation for the oral examination, the candidate is expected carefully to plan his 
program of study in his major field of specialization in consultation with the Departmental 
Adviser of graduate students and the chairman of his thesis committee. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students interested in preparing to teach economics in secondary schools and in junior 
colleges should refer to the statement on pages 291-92, secure copies of the Announce- 
ments entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the departmental counselor. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


I. INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


201. The Divisional Course in Economics.—A course dealing chiefly with the central 
subject matter of economics—price theory and monetary problems. Designed primarily 
for students who are majoring in departments other than economics and who expect to take 
the Divisional comprehensive examination in the social sciences; but also for other students 
who wish to do some work in economics at the Divisional level without majoring in the 
field. Summer, 8:00, Mosax; Autumn, 9:00, Lewrs, 10:00, Kyrx; Winter, 1:30, Mrnvrs; 
Spring, 2:30, LEWIS. 

209. Intermediate Economic Theory.—-A course designed for undergraduates majoring 
in economics who have completed the other departmental requirements for the degree, and 
for graduate students with limited training in systematic theory. It deals with the factors 
controlling production, value and relative prices, and distribution. Prerequisite: Senior 
oe and Economics, 210, 211, 230 or their equivalent. Summer, 10:00; Winter, 11:00; 

IMONS. 


210. Introduction to Accounting.—(1) The principles of double-entry accounting. (2) 
The principles of valuation and of income determination; the mathematical problems aris- 
ing from accumulating and discounting future sums and annuities. It surveys the uses and 
limitations of accounting information and compares the concepts of cost used by account- 
ants and by economists. Prerequisite: Social Sciences I or equivalent. Winter, 10:00, 
RovETTA; Spring, 9:00, ; 

211. Introduction to Statistics.—The elementary principles of statistics. Main topics: 
frequency distributions, averages, dispersion and skewness, time series, index numbers, 
simple correlation, elements of sampling and statistical inference. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 104 or equivalent. Autumn, 10:00, Mosax; Winter, 1:30, Lewis. 

220. Economic History of the United States.—A general survey from the Colonial set- 
tlements down to the present, emphasizing the period since 1860. Prerequisite: Social Sci- 
ences I or equivalent. Autumn, 11:00, WRIGHT. 

221. Introduction to Greek, Roman, and Medieval European Economic History (identi- 
cal with History 202).—Ner. [Not given in 1941-42. ] 
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222. Introduction to European Economic History, 1540-1940 (identical with History 
203).—A study of the rise of industrialism in relation to agrarian, commercial, financial, 
political, religious, intellectual, and cultural history and the history of population. Pre- 
requisite: Introductory courses in European history and in the principles of economics. 
Spring, 1:30, NEF. 

230. Introduction to Money and Banking.—A study of the factors which determine the 
value of money in the short and in the long run; and the operation of the commerical bank- 
ing system and its relation to the price level and general business activity. Prerequisite: 
pe Sciences I and Economics 210 or equivalent. Autumn, 1:30, Mints; Spring, 10:00, 

EWIS. 

240. Labor Problems.—General survey of problems of labor arising in a system of free 
enterprise. Poverty, inequality, conditions of work, and unemployment are some of the 
topics considered. Trade-unionism and collective bargaining contrasted with state legisla- 
tion as devices for dealing with these problems, Prerequisite: Social Sciences I or equiva- 
lent. Winter, 9:00; Spring, 8:00; DOUGLAS. 

260. Introduction to Government Finance.—A course dealing with fiscal problems of 
government, mainly in their economic aspect. Practices in regard to expenditure, taxation, 
and borrowing studied, and problems of policy critically examined. Prerequisite: Social 
Sciences I or equivalent. Spring, 11:00, SIMONS. 

*Business 260. Introduction to Transportation.-A basic course in transportation de- 
signed to give to students a general view of the working of transportation in the social sys- 
tem. Scope not confined to any single form of transport. Prerequisite: Social Sciences I 
or equivalent, and consent of the Dean of the School of Business. $C. Autumn, 11:00; 
Spring, 9:00; SORRELL. 

299. Undergraduate Research.—A course for students working for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree who are qualified to work independently. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to 
be arranged, MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Attention is called to the following courses, announced by the School of Business: 
203. Written Communication in Business. 

205. Introduction to Business Economics I. 

206. Introduction to Business Economics II. 

207. Business Cycles. 

210, 211. Introduction to Accounting I, I. 

212. Managerial Accounting. 

220, 221. Introduction to Statistics I, I. 

225. Introduction to Production Management. 

230, 231. Introduction to Business Finance I, IT. 

240, 241. Introduction to Personnel Management I, II. 
250, 251. Introduction to Marketing I, II. 

270. Introduction to Risk and Risk-Bearing. 

280, 281. Introduction to Business Law I, II. 


II. ADVANCED COURSES 


Approval in any course having the word “research” in its title is dependent upon the 
presentation of evidence of research achievement of high standard in both form and con- 
tent. 

A. ECONOMIC THEORY 
Courses 301, 302, and 303 constitute an introduction to the advanced study of economic 


theory. 

301. Price and Distribution Theory.—A study of the general body of economic thought 
which centers about the theory of value and distribution and is regarded as ‘orthodox the- 
ory.” This course includes the critical examination of some modern systems of this char- 
acter. Prerequisite: Economics 209 or equivalent and the Bachelor’s degree. Summer, 
8:00, KNIGHT; Autumn, 9:00, VINER. 

302. History of Economic Thought.—A brief survey of the whole field of economic 
thought and a more intensive study of the “classical school” of British economists, whose 


* This course includes material formerly covered in Economics 264. 
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doctrines are studied in relation to the problems and discussions of today. Prerequisite: 
Economics 301 or equivalent. Summer, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30; Winter, 11:00; KNIGHT. 


303. Modern Tendencies in Economic Doctrine.—A critical study of controversial 
questions in the general body of economic theory, and of some modern developments of that 
theory. The fundamentals of the theory of general economic equilibrium, the approach to 
dynamic economics, the foundations of welfare economics, the place of economics among the 
social sciences and problems of methodology will be discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 
301 or equivalent. Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LANGE. 


304. Economic Theory and Social Policy.—A critical examination of the economic sys- 
tem based on property and competition; its strength and weakness as a mechanism for the 
reconciliation and promotion of individual and social interests, in comparison with possible 
alternative types of organization. Prerequisite: Economics 301 and 302 or consent of the 
instructor. Autumn, 11:00, KNIGHT. 


305. Economics from an Institutional Standpoint.—The relations between the classical- 
mathematical and institutional-historical views of economic phenomena; institutional fac- 
tors as the framework and much of the content of the price economy; late nineteenth-cen- 
tury economic society as a complex of structural forms. Prerequisite: Economics 301 and 
some European economic history. Spring, Tu., Th., 7:30-9:30 P.M., KNIGHT. 


306. The Theory of Wages.—Dovuctas. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


307. Imperfect Competition.—A study of price formation and production under various 
transitional forms between perfect competition and pure monopoly, such as monopolistic 
and monopsonistic competition, noncompeting groups, oligopoly and bilateral monopoly. 
The problem of equilibrium under such forms. Noncompeting groups and. social structure. 
Application of the theory to the study of distribution of incomes, collective bargaining, ex- 
cess capacity, price rigidity, and business cycles. Imperfect competition and economic pol- 
icy. Prerequisite: Economics 301 or equivalent. Summer, 9:00; Autumn, 1:30; LANGE. 


308. Ancient and Medieval Economic Thought Relating to Economic Life.—LANGE. 
[Not given in 1941-42.] 


309. Special Problems in Economic Theory.—A discussion of current issues in economic 
theory with particular attention to problems in the field of economic dynamics, the theory 
of expectations, business cycles, and welfare economics. Prerequisite: Economics 303, 307, 
332, or consent of instructor. Summer, 10:00, LANGE. 


402. Mathematical Economics.—Systematic treatment of those problems of economic 
theory, the discussion of which is assisted by the use of mathematical analysis. Equilibrium 
of demand and supply on a market. Theory of consumers’ choice. Production under pure 
and limited competition. General economic equilibrium. Planning of production and con- 
sumption over time: derivation of dynamic demand and supply functions. Expectations 
and economic equilibrium. The analysis of dynamic processes: economic fluctuations and 
cycles. Elements of the calculus of variations and its applications to economic theory. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 301 or its equivalent. Mathematics required: Calculus (thorough 
knowledge), determinants, and linear equations. Desirable: Theory of quadratic forms and 
elements of differential equations. C.-2Cs. Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LANGE. 

403. Research in Wages and Production.—An inductive study not only of actual wage 
movements but also of the forces determining them. Prerequisite: Economics 211, 301, and 
consent of instructor. Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, DOUGLAS. 

i a Seminar in Economic Theory and Social Control.—Knicur. [Not given in 1941- 
2. 

405. Ethics and Social Reform (identical with Philosophy 424).—Knicnt, PERRY. 

[Not given in 1941-42.] 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 301. Theory of Business Organization. 

Business 302. Business Policies. 

Business 305. Survey of Business Economics. 

Business 306. Problems of Business Economics. 

Business 307. Business Cycles: Advanced. 

Business 309. Special Studies in Business Organization and Management. 
Business 409. Research in Business Organization and Management. 
Business 499. Business Management and National Defense. 
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Philosophy 327. Social and Political Philosophy. 
Political Science 355. History of Political Theory. 
Political Science 358. Recent Political Theory. 


B. STATISTICS 


In these courses the student is expected to familiarize himself with the principles of 
quantitative thinking and to apply these principles to concrete economic and social problems. 
Consideration is given to the importance of so stating a problem as to admit of quantitative 
verification, to the advantages and limitations of the various statistical tools or methods 
that are in use, and to the relation of the results obtained to the methods employed, Em- 
phasis is laid on the nature of the concepts—the “ideal patterns”—which form the body of 
science. 


311. Statistics: Correlation (identical with Statistics 311 and equivalent to Business 
321).—Simple correlation. Multiple and partial correlation, linear and curvilinear, using 
mathematical and graphic methods. Joint correlation. Tests of significance of parameters. 
Emphasis on specification of form of functional relationships and on problems peculiar to 
correlation of economic variables. Prerequisite: Economics 211 or equivalent, and calculus, 
determinants, and linear equations; matrix algebra desirable. C.—2Cs. Winter, 10:00, 
Lewis, LANGE, YNTEMA. 


312. Probability, Sempling, and Curve-Fitting (identical with Statistics 312 and equiva- 
lent to Business 323).—[Economics 312 not given in 1941-42; see Business 323.] 


411. Statistical Economics (Econometrics). —Study of the methods of statistical deter- 
mination of the parameters of functions used in economic theory. The problem of statistical 
verification of economic theories. Derivation of statistical demand and supply functions, 
cost functions, and production functions, statistical analysis in business-cycle research. 
Statistical parameters of the distribution of incomes. Economic theory of index numbers. 
Opportunity for investigation of individual problems. Individual or group conferences. 
Prerequisite: Economics 301, 311, and consent of instructor; Economics 307 desirable. 
Registration may be made for 1 or more courses. Summer, Autumn, Spring, hours to be 
arranged, LANGE. 

Business 321. Correlation (equivalent to Statistics 311 and Economics 311).—Simple 
correlation. Multiple and partial correlation, linear and curvilinear, using mathematical 
and graphic methods. Joint correlation. Tests of significance of parameters. Emphasis on 
specification of form of functional relationships and on problems peculiar to correlation of 
economic variables. Prerequisite: Business 220 and 221; college algebra or a course in gen- 
eral college mathematics; consent of the Dean of the School of Business. C. Summer, Au- 
tumn, W., F., 3:30-5:30, YNTEMA. 

Business 322. Use of Statistics in Business and Economics.—Advanced work in index 
numbers, time-series analysis, and correlation of time series. Cases in the use of statistics in 
market research, demand and cost analysis, production control, and business-cycle analysis. 
Prerequisite: Business 321 and consent of the Dean of the School of Business. C. Winter, 
W., F., 3:30-5:30, YNTEMA. 

Business 323. Probability, Sampling, and Curve-Fitting (equivalent to Statistics 312 
and Economics 312).—Deals primarily with the problems of statistical inference. Topics 
include: probability, sampling distributions, tests of significance, curve-fitting by least 
squares and moments, graduation, and interpolation. Prerequisite: Business 321 or equiva- 
lent, and consent of the Dean of the School of Business; differential and integral calculus 
desirable. C. Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, YNTEMA. 

Statistics 311. Correlation (identical with Economics 311 and equivalent to Business 
321).—(Autumn-Winter, Institute of Statistics, University College, LEWIS.) 

Statistics 312. Probability, Sampling, and Curve-Fitting (identical with Economics 312 
and equivalent to Business 323).—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

Statistics 325. Sampling with Applications to Production Inspection.—Derivation of 
formulas and approximations for probability in single, multiple, and continuous process 
sample inspection, including the hypergeometric series, incomplete beta and gamma func- 
tions, Dirichlet integrals, and Student’s distribution. Theory of quality-control charts. 
Combination of distributions with application to engineering tolerance. Mathematical the- 
ory of present methods of production inspection, including method of constant risk, out- 
going quality limit, and minimum over-all cost. Prerequisite: Differential and integral 
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calculus; introductory course in statistics or equivalent. C. (Autumn-Winter, Institute of 
Statistics, BARTKY.) 

Statistics 330. Theory of Probability.—The various approaches to probability, develop- 
ment of the classical theory by formal logic, foundations of statistical inference, theory of 
least squares. Prerequisite: Statistics 312, or Business 323, or Economics 312, or consent 
of instructor. Autumn, 10:00, Barrxy. 

Statistics 331. Survey of Mathematics of Statistics.~Application of selected mathe- 
matical topics to statistics. Symmetric functions applied to problems in variance; matrices 
and quadratic forms in the theory of least squares and correlation; derivation of statistical 
formulas by means of multiple integrals and the geometry of hyperspace. Prerequisite: 
Integral calculus, and Statistics 312 or equivalent, or consent of instructor. Winter, 10:00, 
BARTKY. 

Statistics 332. The Characteristic Function in Statistical Theory.—Application of the 
operational calculus, integral equations, and the characteristic function to the problem of 
moments, semi-invariants, frequency distributions, and periodogram analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Statistics 331 or consent of instructor. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


Students interested in taking further work in this field should consult the section on Sta- 
tistics (pp. 389-93) and the bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, a copy of which may be 
obtained upon request to the Director of the Institute. 


C. ACCOUNTING 
Business 319. Accounting Theory.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
Attention is called to the following courses announced by the School of Business: 


310. Survey of Accounting. 

311, 312, 313. Accounting Problems I, II, III. 
314. Tax Accounting. 

315. Auditing. 

316. Cost Accounting. 

384. Legal Aspects of Accounting. 


D. ECONOMIC HISTORY 


305. Economics from an Institutional Standpoint.—KnicHT. (See p. 307.) 


320. Advanced Economic History of the United States.—A course chiefly devoted to an 
analysis of underlying forces and tendencies, an interpretation of their significance, and the 
relationship between the economic and the other phases of the social process. Prerequisite: 
Eeonomies 220 or equivalent, and the Bachelor’s degree. Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, 

RIGHT, 

321. English Economic History, 1550-1700 (identical with History 364).—Nerr. [Not 
given in 1941—42.} 

322. French Economic History, 1540 to the Present (identical with History 332).—A 
study of the industrial development of France in relation to other aspects of French history. 
iota aos Bachelor’s degree or equivalent, and ability to read French. Autumn, 1:30, 

EF. 

324. Industry and the History of Thought in France and England, 1540-1640 (identical 
with History 333).—Ner. [Not given in 1941—42.] 

325. Agriculture, War, and Religion in France and England, 1540-1640 (identical with 
History 348).—A study of the relations between the progress of industry, natural resources, 
and historical traditions, agrarian changes, war, and the course of religious thought. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of the instructor if taken for credit. Autumn, M., W., F., 3:30, NEF. 

423. Seminar in the Writing of European Economic History (identical with History 
445).—Ner. [Not given in 1941-42.] 

424. Seminar in the Classics of Historical Writing (identical with History 402) —For 
students engaged in original investigation. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. Spring, 
hours to be arranged, NEF. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


History 365. England and the Industrial Revolution. 
History 366. English Social and Economic History, 1830-1900. 
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History 367. English Social and Economic History since 1900. [Not given in 1941-42.] 
Geography 271. Historical Geography of the United States. 


E. MONEY, BANKING, AND BUSINESS CYCLES 


330. Money.—An examination of various theories of the factors which determine the 
value of money in the short and in the long run. Prerequisite: Economics 230 or equiva- 
lent. Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; MINTS, 


331. Banking Theory and Monetary Policy.—Theories upon which the Federal Reserve 
Act is based; the validity of these theories; and the possible objectives and techniques of 
central-bank and monetary management. Prerequisite: Same as for Economics 330. Sum- 
mer, Winter, 2:30, MINTS. 


332. Business Cycle Theory.—Historical and systematic analysis of business cycle the- 
ory. The main types of explanation. Equilibrium theory and the analysis of economic 
processes. The role of time in the analysis of economic processes. The significance of antici- 
pations. Theoretical and observed fluctuations. The factors which determine the general 
level of output and employment. The fluctuations of investment and of employment. The 
role of technical progress. Business-cycle policy. Prerequisite: Economics 211, 301, and 
330, or equivalents. Spring, 2:30, LANGE. 


Attention is called to the following courses announced by the School of Business: 


231. Introduction to Business Finance I. 

330. Survey of Business Finance. 

332. Investment. 

333. Problems of Financial Management. 

334. Management of Financial Institutions.~[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


F. RISK AND RISK-BEARING 


Business 307. Business Cycles: Advanced.—A study of the theory of business cycles, 
and of problems of forecasting and stabilization. Prerequisite: Consent of the Dean of the 
School of Business. C. Spring, 1:30, Cox. 


Business 370. Survey of Risk and Risk-Bearing. 
Business 371. Theory of Risk and Risk-Bearing.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 
Business 372. Insurance.—[Not given in 1941~42.] 


G. LABOR AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


340. Trade-Unions.—Development, government, function, and structure of unions; the 
theory of collective bargaining; union policies with respect to recognition, wages, and tech- 
nological improvements; management attitudes toward organized labor. Prerequisite: 
Economics 240 or equivalent. Summer, 9:00, Dovcras; Autumn, Tu., Th., 7:00-9:00 
P.M., HARBISON. 


341, Current Issues in Collective Bargaining.—Recent case studies of experience with 
collective bargaining; the area of the collective agreement; administration of agreements; 
the law of labor; governmental intervention in labor disputes. Prerequisite: Economics 
340 or consent of the instructor. Winter, Tu., Th., 7:00-9:00 P.m., HARBISON. 


342, The State in Relation to Labor.—A course in Jabor legislation, the main divisions 
of which relate to the legal minimum wage, legislation concerning hours, social insurance in 
its several applications, and woman and child labor legislation concerning unionism and col- 
lective bargaining. Prerequisite: Elementary economics and the Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent. Summer, 8:00; Spring, 9:00; DOUGLAS. 


= A Psychological Approach to Labor Problems.—KORNHAUSER. [Not given in 1941- 
42. 


~ Special Studies in Wages and Wage Theory.Dovucras. [Not given in 1941- 
42, 


348. Personnel Administration. —A critical examination of labor problems, organiza- 
tion set-up, policies, and procedures from the standpoint of the individual business enter- 
prise. Consideration given to labor law and administration and trade-unionism as con- 
flicting and complementary industrial-relations programs. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree 
or equivalent. Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, STONE. 
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349. Theories of Social Reform.—A consideration of various historic proposals ad- 
vanced since the time of Plato. Prerequisite: Economics 209 or equivalent. Winter, 8:00, 
DOUGLAS. 


441. Labor Seminar.—Prerequisite Economics 340 and 341. Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, HARBISON. 


Business 340. Survey of Personnel Administration.—A critical examination of the in- 
stitutional and environmental factors determining and conditioning labor policies in the in- 
dividual business enterprise. Consideration of organization, policies, and procedures of 
managing men. Prerequisite: 27 courses or equivalent, and consent of the Dean of the 
School of Business. C. Summer, 1:30, KoRNHAUSER, 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 341. Industrial Relations and Collective Bargaining. 

Business 342. Managerial Adjustments to Labor Law. 

Business 343. Psychological Methods and Principles in Industrial Relations. 
Business 345. Psychology of Employment Procedures. [Not given in 1941-42.] 
Psychology 353. Psychological Problems of Industrial Society. 

Sociology 340. Population and Society. 


H. MONOPOLISTIC INDUSTRIES 


304. Economic Theory and Social Policy—Knicur. (See p. 307.) 

307. Imperfect Competition.—_LANGE. (See p. 307.) 

350. Industrial Combinations: Trusts.—An analysis of the trust movement in the Unit- 
ed States; the causes for growth, sources of power and effects, and the problem of control. 


Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree and 4 courses in economics. Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, 
WRIGHT. 


364. Transportation and National Defense (identical with Business 364).—An exami- 
nation of the relationship of the several forms of transport to the national defense, the 
peacetime policies adopted by governments for maintaining the transportation plant in a 
state of readiness, the controls over transportation employed by the state during war, and 
the readjustment again to peacetime operation. Summer, 11:00, SORRELL. 


365. Transportation Theory.—SORRELL. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 260. Introduction to Transportation. 

Business 280, 281. Introduction to Business Law I, I. 

Business 360. Survey of Transportation. 

Business 361. Survey of Traffic Management. 

Business 362. Government and Transportation. [Not given in 1941-42.] 
Business 363. The Physical Distribution of Goods. [Not given in 1941-42.| 
Business 364. Transportation and National Defense. 

Business 380. Survey of Business Law. 

Business 384. Legal Aspects of Accounting. 

Business 385. Social Control of Business. 

Geography 312. Ocean Trade and Transportation. 

Philosophy 327. Social and Political Philosophy. 

Political Science 340. Public Administration. 

Political Science 341. Administrative Regulation. 

Political Science 342. Government-operated Utilities. 

Political Science 347. Administrative Aspects of Social Planning. 
Political Science 381, 382. Constitutional Law. 

Political Science 383. Constitutional Aspects of Social Legislation. 
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I. GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


360. Government Finance.—A survey course covering the main topics dealt with in 
standard treatises, but emphasizing analysis of the economic effects of various fiscal prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. Autumn, 8:00, LELAND. 


361. Economics of Fiscal Policy.—A study of fiscal practices with reference to (1) booms 
and depressions (budget-balancing), (2) distribution of income (inequality), and (3) com- 
position of the national income (incidence). The latter weeks will be devoted to study of 
particular kinds of taxes, especial attention being given to problems of income taxation. 
Prerequisite: Economics 209 and 230 or equivalent. Summer, 11:00, Sustons. 


362. State and Local Taxation.—A survey course devoted to the principal tax problems 
of state and local governments, with special emphasis on state questions. Prerequisite: 
Economics 360. Winter, 8:00, LELAND. 


363. Fiscal Problems of Municipalities——Lretanp. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


367. Public Debts.—Deals with the major economic problems connected with public 
debts, their creation, management, and retirement. The term “public debts” is broadly 
interpreted to include intergovernmental loan operations and the management of trust 
funds. Both war-finance and peace-time loans are considered. Prerequisite: Economics 
360. Spring, 8:00, LELAND. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Students specializing in government finance should consult announcements in political 
science, law, and related fields. Attention is called to the following courses: 


Political Science 340. Public Administration. 
Political Science 381, 382. Constitutional Law. 
Law 377. Taxation. 


J. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


370. International Trade and Finance.—The theory of international values, the mecha- 
nism of adjustment of international balances, foreign-exchange theory, the international 
aspects of monetary and banking theory, and tariff theory. Prerequisite: Economics 301 or 
equivalent. Winter, 9:00, VINER. 


371. International Economic Policies.—A survey, with particular reference to the Unit- 
ed States, of the international aspects of the economic policies and activities of govern- 
ments. Topics: the fundamentals of international trade; tariffs and tariff technique; 
quotas and exchange controls; commercial treaties; unfair competition; colonial policies; 
the open-door policy; international capital investments; control of raw materials; the inter- 
national aspects of shipping and railroad policies; international economic institutions; eco- 
nomic factors in diplomacy and war. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or equivalent. Spring, 
11:00, VINER. 

372. Problems in International Economic Relations.—A discussion of special problems 
in the field of international economic relations, including international trade and finance 
theory and international economic policies, with special emphasis on current problems. 
Prerequisite: Economics 370 or 371. Spring, W., 1:30-3:30, and other hours by appoint- 
ment, VINER. 


375. International Economic Reconstruction.—A survey of the economic structure of 
the modern world and the problems arising from the breakdown of world trade, with some 
exploration of the lines of possible reconstruction. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent. 4C., Summer, First Term, W., F., 3:30-5:30, Conpiirre. 


376. International Trade and Commercial Policy—An examination of the newer meth- 
ods of trade regulation, such as modern tariffs and tariff legislation, quota systems, ex- 
change control, and bilateral barter agreements. The application of these methods to Latin- 
American trade will be studied. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or equivalent. $C., Sum- 
mer, First Term, W., F., 1:30-3:30, CONDLIFFE. 


377. Economic Weapons of International Political Conflict—After study of the use 
made of economic weapons in carrying on political struggles, both in time of peace (trade 
and investment “‘penetration”) and in time of war (“economic warfare”), special attention 
is given to the problems of economic defense in the Western Hemisphere. Prerequisite: 

Bachelor’s degree or equivalent. $C. Summer, Second Term, W., F., 1:30-3:30, STALEY. 
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378. Economic Requisites of a Durable Peace.—Includes analysis of the role of eco- 
nomic factors in the causes of war, discussion of various contemporary writings on the 
problems which may be faced by a future peace conference, and concrete studies of eco- 
nomic conditions which may be expected to bear on the problem of restoring and maintain- 
ing peace in particular regions of the world. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or equivalent. 
4C. Summer, Second Term, W., F., 3:30-5:30, STALEY. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Geography. (For courses on the economic geography of different regions see the an- 
nouncements of the Department of Geography.) 
International Relations. (See pp. 383-88.) 
Political Science 361. International Law. 
Political Science 368. International Organization. 


K. THE MARKET AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF MARKETING 
For courses in this group see the Announcements of the School of Business: 


250, 251. Introduction to Marketing I, II. 

350. Survey of Marketing. 

351. Price Policies. 

352. Problems of Sales Management. 

353. Problems of Wholesaling and Commodity Markets. 
354. Problems in Market Research. 

355. Advertising. 

356. Retail-Store Management and Merchandising. 
357. Psychological Studies in Marketing. 

358. Food Supply and National Defense. 


y 


L. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION 


Home Economics 248. Economic Problems of the Family.—KYRK. 
Home Economics 341. The Consumer and the Market.—KYRK. 
Home Economics 342. Special Problems in Costs of Living.-KYRK. 
Home Economics 343. Consumption and Standards of Living.—KyRx. 
Home Economics 449. Research in Family Economics.—KYyrk. 


M. TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


393. Problems of Teaching Elementary Economics.—-A course designed for teachers of 
secondary-school elementary economics. Particular consideration will be given to prob- 
lems of content and methods of teaching. 4C. Summer, First Term, 11:00, Sarerps. 


Business 394. Problems of Business Education.—A survey of problems in the field of 
business education designed for teachers, administrators of business subjects, especially in 
the secondary schools, and those who are responsible for other agencies of business educa- 
tion. C., Summer (or åC. either Term), 8:00; Spring, hours to be arranged; SHIELDS. 


RELATED COURSES 
Business 304. Teaching of Business English. 
Business 393. The Teaching of the Basic Business Subjects. 
Business 396. The Teaching of Accounting.—-[Not given in 1941-42.] 
Business 397. The Teaching of Professional Business Subjects.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
Business 398. Methods of Teaching Commercial Law. 
Business 399. Apprentice Teaching in Business. 


499. Individual Seminar.—Registration may be made for one or more courses. Sume 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Social Science 206, 208, 209, 303, 306.—See pages 291, 293. 
Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—See page 291. 
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THE DEPARTMENT ỌF EDUCATION 
‘OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


RALPH WINFRED TYLER, Chairman of the Department of Education. 
Joun DALE RUSSELL, Secretary of the Department of Education. 
Dororsgy T. Haves, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Education. 


FRANKLIN Bosgitt, PH.D., Professor of Educational Administration. 

_ AARON Jonn BRuMBAUGH, PH.D., LL.D., Professor of Education.  ” 
Guy Tuomas BusweEtt, Pu.D., Professor of Educational Psychology. 
STEPHEN M. Corry, Px.D., Professor of Educational Psychology. 
NEWTON Epwarps, Pa.D., Professor of Education. 

Wirram Scorr Gray, Pa.D., Professor of Education. 

Rozsert J. HAvicuurst, Px.D., Professor of Education. 

KARL Jonn Howzincer, Pu.D., Professor of Education. 

LEONARD VINCENT Koos, Pu.D., Lirt.D., Professor of Secondary Education. 
DANIEL A. Prescorr, Ep.D., Professor of Education. 

Wiriram CLAUDE Reavis, PR.D., Professor of Education. 

FLOYD WESLEY REEVES, PH.D., Professor of Administration. 

Jonn DALE Russet, Pu.D., Professor of Education. 

Rapa WINFRED TYLER, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Education. 
GEORGE ALAN Works, Ep.D., LL.D., Professor of Education. 


FREDERICK STEPHEN BREED, PH.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

NELSON BOLLINGER HENRY, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

MANDEL SHERMAN, Ps.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology. 
WILLIAM GARRISON WHITFORD, S.M., D.F.A., Associate Professor of Art Education. 
ROBERT CARLTON WOELLNER, A.M., Associate Professor of Education. 


CHARLES HUBBARD Joop, Px.D., LL.D., Sc.D., Charles F. Grey Distinguished Service 
Professor Emeritus of Education. 

HENRY CLINTON Morrison, S.M., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Education. 

Rorra Mitton Tryon, P.D., Professor Emeritus of the Teaching of History. 

ZONIA BABER, S.B., Associate Professor Emeritus of the Teaching of Geography and Geol- 
ogy. l 

Ernest RupoLrs BRESLICH, Pa.D., Associate Professor Emeritus of the Teaching of 
Mathematics. š 

ELLIOT RowLanp Downe, PH.D., Associate Professor Emeritus of the Teaching of Sci- 
ence. 


HERBERT ABRAHAM, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of Education. 

WILBUR Lee BEAUCHAMP, PH.D., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science. 
ARTHUR GIBBON Bovée, Pa.B., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French. 
Mavrice L. Hartune, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics. 
VERGIL E. Herrick, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

PAUL BENJAMIN JacosBson, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

HERMAN GLENN RicnEY, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

GRACE Emity Storm, A.M., Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON, A.M., Instructor in Education and English. 
STANLEY S. GORDON, A.M., Instructor in Education. 
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Dororry T. Haves, A.M., TEN Education. 
Cyrit O. Hovis, Pa.D., Instructor in Education, * 4 
Fren A. MULER, A.M., Instructor in Education. 


Joux D. BARNARD, A.M., Lecturer in Education. 
Wirrram G. Woops, A.M ., Lecturer in Education. 





Lioyp ALLEN Coox, P#.D,, Associate Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University; Visit- 
ing Associate Professor of Education (Summer, 1941). 

EpGar Date, PH.D., Professor of Education, Qhio State University; Visiting Professor of 
Education (Summer, 1941). 


—a 


COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH, Pu.D., Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Insti- | 


tutional Research, Unger of Illinois; Visiting Professor of Education (Summer, 
1941). 


Orca Apams, A.M., Kindergarten, University Elementary School. 

ANDREW W. Brown, Pu.D., Chief Clinical Psychologist, Institute for Juvenile Research; 
Lecturer in Psychology. l 

EtHEL KAwIN, A.M., Director of Guidance, Glencoe Public Schools (Summer, 1941). 

DeWirr S. Morcan, A.M., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Visiting Lecturer (Summer, 1941). 

HELEN M. Ronrnson, A.M., Superintendent and Psychologist, Orthogenic School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

ARTHUR Ray Turner, M.D., Physician in the Laboratory Schools. 


MEMBERS OF THE EIGHT-YEAR EXPERIMENTAL STUDY -ON THE 
RELATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEAN CHAMBERLIN, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education. 
ENID STRAW CHAMBERLIN, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education. 
NEAL E. Droucutr, Pu.D., Research Associate in Education. 
Paur B. Direvericu, Pa.D.,, Assistant Professor of Education. 
Maurice L. HARTUNG, Pa.D., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics. 
Wittram E. Scorr, A.B., Assistant Professor of Education. 
‘ Grorcr V., SHrviaxov, Research Associate in Education. 
Hiroa TABA, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


MEMBERS OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

GEORGE E. Barton, JR., Pa.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Joun L. BeRGSTRESSER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lours M. Her, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

WALKER H. Hitt, Pu.D., Research Associate in Education. 

EARL S. Jounson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology in the College. 

Rate“ W. Ocan, PH.D., Associate Professor of Education. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 
Joux Tuomas Hastincs, A.M. CARLTON P. MENGE, A.M. 
FRANK J. KOBLER, A.M. Henry E. PATRICK, A.M. 


COURSES FOR TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Although education is not a departmental field of specialization for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago, sufficient work in education is open to undergraduates to 
mect state requirements for teacher certification. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Before beginning the preparation of a thesis, students who are candidates for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts or of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Education should 
secure copies of A Manual for Writers of Dissertations in the office of the Dissertation Secre- 
tary, Room 206, Cobb Lecture Hall, and A Manual of Directions concerning the Master's 
Thesis in the Department of Education in Room 121, Graduate Education Building. All stu- 
dents who intend to become candidates for higher degrees are required, early in the first 
quarter of residence, to take a general intelligence test, submit a brief biographical sketch, 
and have a photograph taken. The Secretary’s Office maintains a schedule showing when 
these requirements should be taken care of each quarter; students are expected to make the 
arrangements for meeting the requirements with the Secretary’s Office. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The Department offers two programs for the degree of Master of Arts, referred to here- 
after as Plan I and Plan IT. Under Plan II the requirements are modified by the substitu- 
tion of an acceptable paper or report in place of the thesis and the additional requirement 
of a course, Education 301, entitled “Critique of Educational Literature.” Students are 
permitted to choose which of the two plans they will follow in candidacy for the Master of 
Arts degree. In general, Plan I is suitable for students intending to enter educational posi- 
tions involving research activities; Plan IL is suitable for students who will probably be con- 
sumers of research rather than producers of it. Students working under one plan have the 
option of continuing under that plan or of transferring to the other. The specific require- 
ments under the two plans are as follows: 


T l PLAN I 
A. For admission to candidacy: 


1. Bachelor’s degree or equivalent from an accredited college or university. Evidence 
of the degree is required in the form of a transcript of credits. 

2. Fulfilment of the Departmental requirements of a psychological examination, the 
submission of required personal information, a photograph, and the proposal of an 
approved plan of preparation for the degree. The approval is obtained from the 
Secretary’s Office. 

3. Approval of plan proposed for the thesis. 

B. For the degree: 

1. Admission to candidacy at least two months before the date of the Convocation at 
which the degree is to be awarded. 

2. Three full quarters of residence in the Division of the Social Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

3. Completion of an acceptable thesis based on research of at least semi-independent 
character, submitted at least one month before the Convocation at which the degree 
is expected. 

4. Creditable performance on a final comprehensive examination covering materials 
presented in Education 300, 302, and 310, and the substance of five additional gradu- 
ate courses selected with the approval of the Department to form a coherent and 
rational grouping. Some of these courses may be from departments other than Edu- 
cation. Application for this examination must be submitted to the Secretary’s Office 
at least one month prior to the scheduled examination dates. 

PLAN II 
(This is the plan that does not require a thesis) 
A. For admission to candidacy: 

i. Bachelor’s degrée or equivalent from an accredited college or university. Evidence 

of the degree is required in the form of a transcript of credits. 
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2. Fulfilment of the. Departmental requirements of a psychological examination, the 
submission of required personal information, a photograph, and the proposal of an 
approved plan of preparation for the degree. The approval is obtained from the 
Secretary’s Office. 

3. Approval by the Department of the topic of the paper or report to be presented in ful- 
filment of the requirements for the degree. The topic of the paper will not be ap- 
proved until the student has completed satisfactorily the course Education 301, 
“Critique of Educational Literature.” | 

B. For the degree: 

1. Admission to candidacy at least two months before the date of the convocation at 
which the degree is to be awarded. 

2. Three full quarters of residence in the Division of the Social Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

3. Submission of an acceptable paper or report showing ability to select, integrate, and 
evaluate data with respect to some educational problem or procedure, submitted at 
least one month before the convocation at which the degree is expected. 

4. Creditable performance on a final comprehensive examination covering materials 
presented in Education 300, 301, 302, and 310, and the substance of 5 additional 
graduate courses selected with the approval of the Department to form a rational and 
coherent grouping. Some of these courses may be from departments other than Edu- 
cation. Application for this examination must be submitted to the Secretary’s Office 
at least one month prior to the scheduled examination dates. 


THE PAPER OR REPORT 


Several types of papers or reports may be acceptable as evidence of the student’s abil- 
ity to select, integrate, and evaluate data with respect to some educational problem or pro- 
cedure. Examples are: 

1. The organization and critical evaluation of scientific literature on some educational 
problem. 

2. Collecting, assembling, and evaluating curriculum material. 

3. A comparative survey of some feature of a school system. 

4, The collection and analysis of a small body of original data dealing with some educa- 
tional problem. 

The paper or report may be prepared in connection with any graduate course in the De- 
partment, subject to the consent of the instructor of the course, or it may be written inde- 
pendently of a course under the direction of some regular member of the Department. 

The student must obtain the indorsement of the proposed topic from the member of the 
Department under whom he intends to write the paper or report. The indorsed proposal 
must then be submitted to the office of the Secretary of the Department for the approval of 
the Department. The blank form on which approval is requested may be obtained from 
the Secretary’s Office. 

The acceptability of the paper or report will be determined by the Faculty member un- 
der whom it is written. One copy of the completed paper must be submitted; this will be 
kept on file by the Faculty member. Only an original typewritten copy will be accepted. 

The paper or report must be submitted and accepted by the Faculty member not later 
than one month before the date of the convocation at which the degree is expected. The 
Secretary’s Office maintains a calendar showing the latest date for acceptance of theses and 
reports during each quarter of the ensuing academic year. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


A two-day written examination will be required of candidates under both Plan I and 
Plan II. The examination may not be taken until the student’s residence is completed and 
the thesis or paper accepted. 
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The final examination will include questions that require the student to integrate or 
interrelate the materials in the several courses offered for the degree. 

Courses outside the Department of Education may be accepted as a part of the sequence, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Department, if such courses are definitely 
related to the student’s field of special interest in education. The final examination will not 
cover directly any courses from outside the Department of Education, but students will be 
asked to submit course credit indicating an acceptable quality of work in such courses in 
lieu of the examination. If courses outside the Department are submitted in fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree, questions will be included on the examination covering the 
relationship of such courses to the student’s special field of interest. 

If a candidate fails in his examination for the Master’s degree, he may take a second ex- 
amination at any regularly scheduled date. After two failures, a candidate may not take 
another examination for the degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


To give the student advice in the selection of his field of specialization and guidance in 
the development of the dissertation, an advisory committee of three members of the Faculty 
is appointed for each candidate. As early as possible after the candidate has decided to pur- 
sue work for this degree, he should consult the Chairman of the Department about the ap- 
pointment of his advisory committee. 

Beginning with the Summer Quarter, 1940, a new plan was put into operation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Education. Students who began 
their work on the Doctor’s degree after the Spring Quarter, 1940, followed the new plan. 
Those who began their work previously will probably find it advantageous to work under 
the new plan, but such students will, if they wish, be permitted for a limited time to com- 
plete their requirements under the plan formerly in operation, 

The revised plan was developed to provide: (1) a better adaptation of the program to 
the needs of students; (2) a broader basis for later intensive specialization; (3) a wider op- 
portunity for those who wish to specialize in preparation for a particular position; and (4) 
an earlier preliminary examination, with the opportunity to continue work in related fields 
as the student prepares his dissertation. The new plan does not affect the total amount of 
work required for the degree, but it dees provide a different selection and organization of 
work. The features of the program that are new consist in a change in the nature of the pre- 
liminary examination and in the provision of additional opportunity for advanced speciali- 
zation after the passing of the preliminary examination. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Education un- 
der the revised plan must fulfil the following requirements: 

1. The preliminary examination.—The preliminary examination covers the general field 
of education and one field of specialization. Most students should plan to take this examina- 
tion in the fifth or sixth quarters of their graduate work. It is expected that the student 
will pass the preliminary examination before the topic for his dissertation is approved. 

The purpose of the general field is to furnish a background in the major functional areas 
of education, in the levels of organized education, and in the techniques of educational in- 
vestigation. The preliminary examination in the general field will cover the materials rep- 
resented in 9 courses, as follows: Education 300, 302, 310, 330, 360, and 395; two of the 
three levels of education, elementary education (Education 358), secondary education 
(Education 332), or higher education (Education 341 or 365); and either Education 309 or 
319. 

The field of specialization in the preliminary examination is selected by the student in 
conference with his advisory committee so as to comprise a coherent sequence of approxi- 
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in the Social Order, Educational Psychology, Educational Administration, Curriculum and 
Methods, or Statistics and Measurement; (b) a particular level or type of education, such 
as elementary education, secondary education, higher education, or adult education; or (c) 
a functional field relating to the work of a particular position, such as guidance and person- 
nel officer, school psychologist, college dean, research director, test technician, curriculum 
director, director of adult education, instructor in education, school principal, or superin- 
tendent of schools. 

2, Foreign languages.—The candidate is required to show ability to read in French and 
German, or in either of them and one other modern foreign language recommended by the 
Department and approved by the Dean. 

3. Admission to candidacy.—The candidate must be formally admitted to candidacy at 
least eight months prior to the date of the Convocation at which the degree is awarded. 
Admission to candidacy is based on the recommendation of the Department after the stu- 
dent has (e) passed the preliminary examination; (b) passed the language examinations; and 
(c) obtained approval from the Department for the plan proposed for the dissertation. 

4. Advanced specialization. —After passing the preliminary examination, the candidate 
will be expected to broaden and deepen his preparation while working on his dissertation. 
In conference with his advisory committee he will select a series of from 6 to 9 courses re- 
lating to his field of special interest. These courses may be chosen from any department in 
the University. They are expected to provide further breadth and scholarship to the can- 
didate’s preparation in his special field. While the candidate is preparing his dissertation 
he will also be expected to take 3 or 4 seminar or research courses which will give him oppor- 
tunity to present his work to a seminar group and to get constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions. The accomplishment of the candidate in the field of his advanced specialization will 
be tested on the final examination given after the acceptance of his dissertation. 

5. Residence -—Continuous residence in the University, with a full-time program of 
graduate work, for at least three consecutive quarters is required. An exception to the re- 
quirement of three full quarters of consecutive residence may be granted by the Dean for a 
student who has made an excellent record and who is recommended by his advisory com- 
mittee and the Chairman of the Department of Education for a modified program of resi- 
dence. 

It should be noted that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is not awarded on the basis 
of any set number of course credits or any stipulated total period of residence beyond the 
minimum residence requirement. Courses taken here or at other accredited institutions 
apply toward the degree to whatever extent they prepare the candidate for his examina- 
tions and for the work of his dissertation. 

6. Dissertation.—The candidate is required to prepare an acceptable dissertation. This 
is the most important single requirement for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In meet- 
ing this requirement the student demonstrates his ability to use effectively the various 
techniques of educational research and to make an actual contribution to knowledge in the 
field of education. The dissertation must be based on a body of primary data, objective in 
character. The analysis and interpretation of the data must eventuate in some degree of 
scientific generalization or in the formulation of some new technique of importance. The 
dissertation must be more than a routine application of scientific principles to a practical 
problem. The Department is glad to offer criticism of proposed subjects, but the initiative 
in selecting and outlining a problem for research rests with the candidate. 

7. Final examination.—The candidate is required to pass a final oral examination in the 
field of the dissertation and specialization. This examination is designed to test ability to 
carry on clear and well-organized discussions of problems which arise in the scientific and 
historical study of education. 

The conditions for admission to candidacy and for the conferring of the degree of Doc- 
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tor of Philosophy are governed in a number of respects by the regulations of the Division of 
the Social Sciences as stated in the Announcements of the Colleges and the Divisions. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Education are 
advised to take the degree of Master of Arts because of the training which is given through 
the preparation of a thesis or report, but this is not required. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Appropriations are made annually from the general funds of the University for the 
maintenance of fellowships and scholarships. At present the fellowships range in value from 
$300—the tuition fees of a graduate student for three quarters—to an amount in excess of 
those fees to cover part of the student’s living expenses. All fellows, except traveling fellows 
(see p. 15), are required to pay full tuition during the tenure of their appointments. Scholar- 
ships are awarded to cover a part or the whole of tuition charges. 

Candidates for these fellowships and scholarships should send to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, Cobb Lecture Hall, Room 203, a record of 
their previous work and distinctions, degrees, and past courses of study, with copies of 
their written or printed work in the field of the Department in which application is made. 
Blanks on which applications may be made will be supplied to candidates who request 
them. Applications must be received by the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships on or before March 1 of each year in order to be considered for the following 
year. Appointments are made on or about April 1. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


In addition to the University fellowships, the Department of Education has available 
certain assistantships to which candidates for higher degrees are usually appointed. All 
assistantships require a considerable amount of service, and some do not permit the holder 
to carry a full program of academic work. For the most part, appointments to assistant- 
ships are limited to students whose qualifications are personally known to the members of 
the Department. The stipends, unless otherwise noted, are for service during three quar- 
ters, Autumn, Winter, and Spring. The following is a partial list of the assistantships avail- 
able: 

Four Records Office Assistaniships, of $1,000 each, for work in the Child Development 
Records Office. Prerequisites: A Master’s degree and experience with educational tests 
and testing. 

Two Kindergarten Assistantships, of $1,000 each, available to graduate students with 
preparation and experience in teaching in the kindergarten. 

Five Primary Grade Assistantships, $300 each, available to graduate students with prep- 
aration and experience in teaching in the primary grades. 

One Assistentship to the Dean of Students in the Division of the Social Sciences, $500, 
available to a student with preparation and experience for research studies on problems con- 
nected with the office of the Dean. 

One Assistantship, $750, available for a student who is qualified to assist instructors in 
the field of the curriculum, instruction, and personnel services in higher education. 

There are also appointments for ten play-group leaders, with stipends of approximately 
$200 each, available to students qualified to direct after-school play groups in the Labora- 
tory Schools. 

Other assistantships are provided from time to time as the members of the Department 
have need for special assistance on their research projects. 


THE COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


The Department of Education makes a special effort to assist its students in securing 
appointments in the various fields of education. For this purpose the Department main- 
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tains a Committee on Appointments, which, on request, compiles confidential information 
about each of its students after two quarters of residence work. Through this information, 
and through personal contacts with students and prospective employers, the Committee 
has assisted many students in securing placement, 

Even though students may not at the time of residence be actively interested in finding 
positions, they are urged to register with the Committee so that information about them 
will be available if at a future date they become interested in promotion or change of posi- 
tion. 

The Committee co-operates closely with the Board of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment of the University, and students who register with the Committee are automatically 
registered also with the Board. The office of the Committee is in the Graduate Education 
Building, Room 120. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES CONDUCTED DURING THE 
SUMMER QUARTER 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Fiflicuth Annual Instituta far Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions will 
be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 9, 10, and 11. The central theme of the 
Institute will be “New Frontiers in Collegiate Instruction.” 

Special programs will be provided each afternoon for financial officers of colleges and 
universities. 

The various sessions will be held in the clubroom of Judson Court, College Residence 
Halls for Men, 1005 East Sixtieth Street. Copies of the program may be secured in May or 
June by applying to Professor John Dale Russell, Department of Education. 

Room and board will be provided to the extent of available capacity in the men’s resi- 
dence halls for the period of the Institute for $8.50. Reservations may be made through 
William J. Mather, Bursar, University of Chicago. 

This Conference is open, without fee, to students registered in the Summer Quarter and 
to administrative officers of junior colleges, colleges, and universities. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 21-25 the Tenth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools will be held in the clubroom of Judson Court, College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men, 1005 East Sixtieth Street. The general topic for discussion will be 
“Administrative Adjustments Required by Socio-Economic Change.” The Conference will 
be conducted on successive days by members of the Department of Education and by a 
number of special lecturers. Detailed programs will be mailed to anyone applying to Pro- 
fessor William C. Reavis, Department of Education. 

Room and board will be provided to the extent of available capacity in the men’s resi- 
dence halls for the week, Monday to Friday, for $16. Reservations may be made through 
William J. Mather, Bursar, University of Chicago. 

The Conference is open, without fee, to students registered in the Summer Quarter and 
to administrative officers of public and private schools. 


CONFERENCE ON READING PROBLEMS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 
The Fourth Annual Conference on Reading at the University of Chicago will be held 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 25-28, 1941. The central theme of the 
Conference will be “Adjusting the Reading Program to the Individual.” 
The Conference will consider at length the types of adjustments in teaching, growing out 
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of individual differences among pupils, that are essential in promoting growth in and 
through reading. In order to provide a broad background for the discussion of this problem 
a series of closely related issues will also be considered: (1) recent changes in prevailing con- 
ceptions of the nature of reading and the types of reading programs essential to meet per- 
sonal and social needs, and (2) recent progress in the study of child growth and develop- 
ment, the factors that affect learning, and differences in the characteristics and needs of 
children that influence growth in and through reading. 

Basic issues will be presented before the Conference as a whole. The general sessions 
will be followed daily by sectional conferences for those interested primarily in the prob- 
lems of the primary grades, the middle and upper grades, and junior and senior high schools 
and junior colleges. In addition to the resident staff, specialists in reading from various 
sections of the country will participate. 

The Conference will be held in Mandel Hall (Fifty-seventh Street and University 
Avenue) and adjacent conference rooms. Copies of the program may be secured in May 
from William S. Gray, Department of Education. 

Room and board will be provided to the extent of available capacity in the residence 
halls of the University during the period of the Conference for $11.50. Reservations may be 
made through William J. Mather, Bursar of the University. 

The Conference is open, without fee, to students registered for the Summer Quarter. 
For those not registered, a fee of $5.00 will be charged for the conference period, or $1.50 per 
day (morning, afternoon, and evening sessions), or $0.75 per session. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER WORESHOP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION* 


Throughout the Summer Quarter a Summer Workshop in Elementary Education will be 
conducted by the Department of Education with the assistance of additional staff members 
especially chosen for this purpose. Participants may enrol for either term or both terms. 
The Workshop will provide opportunity for a selected group of teachers to work on prob- 
lems of importance in their own schools with the assistance of a group of staff leaders. The 
Workshop gives opportunity for group meetings and discussions, for small working groups, 
and for individual projects. Special facilities will be available for work on curriculum re- 
vision, evaluation, guidance, and the arts. The implications of recent studies in child de- 
velopment will be given particular emphasis in curriculum revision projects. The Work- 
shop enrolment is limited to 100 students. Letters requesting information about the Work- 
shop should be addressed to the Chairman of the Department of Education. Application 
should be made before May 15 (see “Admission to the Summer Workshops,” p. 11). 


SUMMER WORKSHOP IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Throughout the Summer Quarter a Workshop in Secondary Education will be conducted 
by the Department of Education with the assistance of additional staff members especially 
chosen for this purpose. Participants may enrol for either term or both terms. The Work- 
shop will provide opportunity for a selected group of teachers to work on problems of im- 
portance in their own schools with the assistance of a specially assigned group of staff 
leaders. The staff leaders have served in previous Workshops and are mainly drawn from 
the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Study. Within the Workshop will be groups work- 
ing in the major subject fields of the secondary school and also groups concerned with cur- 
riculum revision, evaluation, and guidance. The Workshop enrolment is limited to 150 
students. Letters requesting information about the Workshop should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Department of Education. Application should be made before May 15 
(see “Admission to the Summer Workshops,” p. 11). 


* A special bulletin for each of the workshops will be issued during the Spring Quarter. Those interested in 
receiving additional information may obtain copies by addressing the Chairman of the Department of Education, 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP ON YOUTH 


Throughout the First Term the National Youth Administration and the Department of 
Education are sponsoring a Workshop on Youth for N.Y.A. personnel and selected high- 
school principals and teachers. Part of the instructional staff will be provided by the Uni- 
versity, part by the National Youth Administration. Participants in this Workshop may 
also take one systematic course in the Department of Education or in other departments of 
the University. The remainder of their time will be spent in group discussions and in study 
of problems of concern to the individuals enrolled. Emphasis in these discussions and in 
courses will be given to such subjects as the relationship of the social order to the schools 
and to youth programs, a study of the growth and development of adolescents, the impor- 
tance of work in a program of education, and suggestions regarding needed reforms in sec- 
ondary education. The problems of organization and supervision of the N.Y.A. program 
in school and community will be considered. Interested school administrators or teachers 
should write for further information to Paul B. Jacobson, Director of the Workshop on 
Youth, Department of Education, University of Chicago (see “Admission to the Summer 
Workshops,” p. 11). 


SUMMER WORKSHOP IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Throughout the Second Term a Workshop in General Education for members of college 
staffs will be conducted under the auspices of the Cooperative College Study of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Workshop will give opportunity for selected staff members 
from colleges and universities to work with the aid of expert assistance on problems relating 
to general education in their own institutions. The Workshop staff members are mainly 
drawn from the staff of the Cooperative College Study. The problems receiving major em- 
phasis in the Workshop will be those relating to the evaluation of college courses and pro- 
grams, to curriculum and course revisions, and to comprehensive examinations. The Work- 
shop enrolment is limited to 150 participants. Letters requesting information should be 
sent to the Director of the Cooperative College Study, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Application should be made before May 15 (see “Admission to the Summer Work- 
shops,” p. 11). 


SUMMER WORESHOP IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATION 


The study of human growth and development, the learning process, and the physica 
and cultural forces that shape human behavior are major scientific bases upon which effec- 
tive practices of education are built, yet a great body of research findings in these areas has 
accumulated during the past decade without their implications having been adequately 
assimilated into educational practice. The Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has recognized this fact by establishing, for the service of its co- 
operating institutions and school systems, a Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel. During the past two years this Division of the Commission has developed a cen- 
ter of documentation on human growth and development at the University of Chicago and 
has operated at the University a center of collaboration in the study of the educational im- 
plications of recent research findings. Many persons from the co-operating units of the 
Commission have participated. To extend the usefulness of this material more broadly, the 
Commission now has made its resources available to supplement those already in existence 
at the University of Chicago. As a result, the Department of Education is able to offer the 
educational profession generally an exceptional opportunity to explore and to work out the 
practical implications of the newer knowledge of how children grow and why they behave 
as they do. 
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Throughout the ten weeks of the Summer Quarter a Workshop in Human Development 
and Education will be conducted by the Department of Education, with the co-operation 
of the Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago and with the as- 
sistance of staff members from other departments and divisions of the University concerned 
with the scientific study of human beings. This Workshop will be open to selected officers 
and teachers of public and private schools and to teachers in colleges in the fields of biology, 
sociology, psychology, mental hygiene, child development, and education. It will provide 
them with the opportunity to deepen their understanding of children and young people and 
to work out the implications of this knowledge for particular problems in their own school 
systems and institutions. In this work they will be assisted by a staff that is trained in the 
biological, psychological, and social aspects of human development as well as in education. 

Prior to the opening of the Workshop, participants should communicate with the Direc- 
tor, describing the educational problems on which they wish to work. In the light of this 
information the staff will undertake to organize bibliographies, case studies, and reports of 
research, into convenient units of material for study and discussion. Upon arriving at the 
Workshop each participant will discuss his problem with his adviser and will select the 
most promising materials for study. Individual study, individual conferences with human 
development and educational experts, group meetings and discussions, participation in 
small groups working out the implications of research for important educational problems 
such as curriculum revision at various grade levels, general education at the college level, 
counseling and guidance, school organization, evaluation, and remedial education will fol- 
low. ‘There will also be opportunity for many artistic and recreational activities. The Work- 
shop enrolment is limited to 100 persons. No participant will be admitted later than the 
second week of the Workshop and all are expected to remain until the end of the Quarter. 
Letters of inquiry should be sent to Robert J. Havighurst, Secretary of the Committee on 
Human Development, Graduate Education Building, University of Chicago. Application 
should be made before May 15 (see “Admission to the Summer Workshops,” p. 11). 


SUMMER LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


The University will maintain laboratory schools during the summer for preschool chil- 
dren, pupils in the elementary school and high school, and students at the junior-college 
level. The Nursery School and the Orthogenic School will be in session throughout the 
Summer Quarter; the Elementary School and High School, during the First Term; and 
the junior-college program, during the Second Term. Although all of the grades of the 
Elementary School and the High School will not be in operation, there will be classes at 
each of these levels: primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high. Work will be given 
in English and the language arts, social studies, science, fine and industrial arts, health and 
physical education. 

The purpose of the Summer Laboratory Schools is to provide firsthand experience with 
some of the recent and promising educational developments and opportunity for critical 
discussion and appraisal of their significance. The features to be demonstrated are not 
limited to those which are characteristic of the Laboratory Schools during the regular year, 
but an attempt is made to select some of the significant developments throughout the coun- 
try and to bring in teachers who can give a demonstration of them. Among the features to 
be demonstrated in the summer of 1941 are co-operative planning by teachers and pupils 
of high-school work, initial experiences in primary reading, methods for identifying the 
needs of pupils and planning educational programs to meet these needs, procedures for 
evaluating some of the less tangible outcomes of education, and counseling and guidance 
procedures. The Elementary School, the High School, and the junior-college program will 
be intimately related to the workshops for teachers at these levels (see p. 322). 

Students who wish to enrol their children in the Summer Laboratory Schools should 
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make their applications to the Chairman of the Department of Education. The tuition fees 
for the various laboratory schools are: 


The Nursery School g sacie itini n EAEE $25 per term 

The islementary SCHOO! bisciccocw-ciieit e en $20 per term 

The High Seno) ics acu boss aa sete abe a es ame $20 per term 
{$15 for one class 


The junior-college programs: 3504s r taser ciea se anvanwas \$25 for two classes 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


INTRODUCTION TO ANNOUNCEMENT. OF COURSES 


Certain of the courses offered by the Department are elementary and are planned for 
students who have had no experience in teaching. These courses are numbered from 200 
to 299. 

Courses numbered 300 and above are open to teachers and administrative officers 
of experience, without special permission; and to those who are preparing to teach but 
have had no experience, on permission of the instructor. 

Courses numbered 400 and above are seminar or research courses. Admission to these 
courses is restricted to students having a Master’s degree in Education or its equivalent. 

Students who take courses in order to satisfy the professional requirements of state de- 
partments of education or other certificating agencies are advised to pursue one of the fol- 
lowing sequences: (1) students without experience in teaching: Education 201, Education 
210, a special-methods course and practice teaching in the Department or Division of major 
interest, and electives to the number specified by the certificating authority; and (2) gradu- 
ate students and students with experience in teaching: Education 300, Education 310, and 
a special-methods course in the appropriate Department or Division and electives. 

The courses offered by the Department of Education are first listed by title only in a 
classification by fields. Descriptions of these courses will be found at the end of the classi- 
fied list arranged in the order of the course numbers. The first five fields under which the 
courses are listed represent an academic classification: The School in the Social Order; 
Educational Psychology; Educational Administration, Organization, and Supervision; 
Curriculum and Methods; and Statistics and Measurement. The courses are also classified 
into fields representing different levels or types of education, such as elementary education, 
secondary education, higher education, adult education, and guidance and personnel serv- 
ices. A third classification of these courses may be made in terms of their relation to prepa- 
ration for a particular position. Any student may submit for consideration by the Depart- 
ment a special group of courses of his own choice if he is able to show that the group sub- 
mitted constitutes a coherent plan of study. 

Following the course announcements for each of the fields there are listed series of 
courses given by other departments in the University but of special interest to students in 
education. Courses listed under the heading, “Related Courses in Other Departments,” 
may be used as part of the special field examination for the Master’s degree in Education 
whenever appropriate to the sequence offered by the student. The courses in special meth- 
ods, which are listed following the announcements in Field IV, will be of particular interest 
to students who wish to meet the requirements of state departments for teaching certifi- 
cates. Descriptions of these courses are given in the announcements of the University de- 
partment under which they are classified. 
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COURSES DESIGNED FOR STUDENTS WITHOUT 
EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 


Students are advised to take Education 201 and Education 210 before registering for a 
course in methods. If neither Education 201 nor Education 210 has been completed, the 
permission of the instructor is required before a student will be admitted to a course in 
methods. 

For a list of elementary and advanced courses in the methods of teaching art, business 
education, English, home economics, geography, foreign languages, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and social sciences, students should see pages 329-31 and should also consult the 
program of the department or the school concerned as set forth in these and other An- 
nouncentents, 

201. Introduction to the Study of the American Educational System.—Summer, 8:00, 
Russett, Hayes; Autumn: section primarily for prospective teachers, 9:00, Gray; section 
primarily for Divisional students other than prospective teachers, 8:00, RUSSELL, HAYES. 
(Spring, University College, RUSSELL, HAYES.) 

203. Introduction to the History of American Education.—Spring, 1:30, Ricury. 

210. Introduction to Educational Psychology —Summer, 9:00, Grierira; Winter, 9:00, 
BUSWELL. (Autumn, University College, BUSWELL.) 

299A. Practice Teaching in High Schools.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., Th., 8:00, 
ANDERSON. 


299B. Practice Teaching in Junior Colleges.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, W., F., 8:00, 
ANDERSON. l 


Note.—The foregoing courses together with a special-methods course and apprentice teaching are designed 
to help students meet state and regional requirements for teaching in secondary schools. 


COURSES DESIGNED FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS OR 
STUDENTS WITH EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 


INTRODUCTORY GRADUATE COURSES 
300. The American Educational System.—Summer, Autumn, 8:00, RUSSELL, HAYES. 
(Spring, University College, RusseLr, Haves.) 
301. Critique of Educational Literature.—Summer, 2:30, HouLe; Winter, 3:30, RICHEY. 
(Winter-Spring, University College, HOULE.) 


FIELD I. THE SCHOOL IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 

302. The School in the Social Order.—Summer, 1:30, Ricary; Winter, 11:00, Ep- 
warps. (Autumn, University College, EDWARDS.) 

303. History of American Education.—Spring, 1:30, RICHEY. 

305. History of Educational Thought.—Summer, 8:00, BOBBITT. 

306. The Legal Basis of Public-School Organization and Administration.—Winter, 
10:00, EDWARDS. 

307. Educational Implications of Recent Social Change in the United States-——Summer, 
10:00, Coox; Autumn, 10:00, EDWARDS. 

308. The School and the Community.—Summer, 2:30, Coox; Spring, 11:00, Ricney. 

309. Methods and Materials of Documentary Research.—-Summer, 11:00, RICHEY; 
Winter, 2:30, RICHEY, EDWARDS. 

346, Adult Education.—Summer, 8:00, Hour. (Winter, University College, Hotter.) 

358. The Elementary School.—Summer, 8:00, Herrick. (Winter-Spring, University 
College, HERRICK.) 
r 402. Seminar: The School in the Social Order—Summer, W., 3:30-5:30, COOK AND 

TAFF. 

405, Seminar: The Philosophy of Education.—Summer, M., 3:30-5:30, BREED and 
OTHERS; Spring, W., 4:00-6:00, HUTCHINS, ADLER. 

499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts. 
Economics 320. Advanced Economic History of the United States. 
History 392. The History of the United States, 1898-1941. 
Sociology 310. The Study of Society. 

Sociology 329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community. 
Sociology 340. Population and Society. 

Sociology 354. Social Orientation of the Child. 

Sociology 365. The City. 


FIELD II. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


For a list of other courses in psychology see the Department of Psychology, pages 368- 
74 and the Announcements, Study in Human Development. 

310. Educational Psychology——Summer, 10:00, GRIFFITH; Autumn, 11:00, Corry. 
(Winter, University College, BuswELt.) l 

311. The Growth and Development of Adolescents.—Summer, 3:30, PRESCOTT; Spring, 
1:30, HAviIGHURST, PRESCOTT. 

312. Mental Growth.—Summer, 8:00; Winter, 9:00; Havicrurst. 

312X. Teachers’ Course in Human Growth and Development.—(Spring, University 
College, Havicuurst.) 

313. Mental Tests.—Summer, 11:00, Brown; Spring, 8:00, Corry. 

319. Psychology of Learning: Laboratory Course.—Summer, 8:00, Corey; Autumn, 
8:00, BuSWELL. 

320A. Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in the Elementary School.—Summer, First 
Term, 9:00, KAWIN. 

320B. Foundations of Good Adjustment: Methods and Goals in Personality Study and 
Guidance of Children,—Summer, First Term, 10:00, KAWIN. 

322. Psychiatric Problems in Education.—Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:20; SHERMAN. 

323. Psychology and Treatment of Deviate Children—Summer, 2:30, SHERMAN, 
Brown; Winter, 1:30, SHERMAN. (Autumn—Winter, University College, SHERMAN.) 

324. Methods of Examination of Children.—Summer, 2:30, BROWN, SHERMAN; Spring, 
2:30, SHERMAN. 

326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability—Summer, 
8:00, ROBINSON; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 

327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers.-Summer, 9:00, 
ROBINSON. 

328. Visual and Auditory Health of the School Child.—Summer, 2:30, TURNER. 

329. Physiological Changes during Childhood and Adolescence,—Summer, 3:30, 
TURNER. 


399X. Clinical Practice for Workers in the Field of Human Development.—Winter, 
8:00, HavicHourst. 

410. Seminar: Educational Psychology.—Summer, W., 3:30-5:30, Corry and STAFF; 
Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30, Corry, BUSWELL. 

411. Seminar: Educational Implications of Research in Child Development.— Winter, 
W., 3:30-5:30, Havicsurst, PRESCOTT, and STAFF. 

422. Seminar: Psychology of Emotional and Personality Deviations.—Spring, W., 
3:30-5:30, SHERMAN, PRESCOTT, and STAFF. 


499. Research Problems in Education—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


FIELD HI. EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


330. Public School Organization, Administration, and Supervision——Summer, 10:00; 
Autumn, M., Th., 4:30-6:15; REAVIS. 


331. The State and Education.—Spring, 8:00, WORKS. 
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332. American Secondary Schools.—Summer, 2:30; Autumn, 3:30; Koos, (Winter, 
University College, Koos.) 


333. Supervision of Instruction.—Summer, 2:30, JACOBSON, MORGAN. 
334. City School Administration.—Summer, 11:00, Reavis, HENRY, Works. 


335. Duties of School Principals.—Summer, 8:00, Jaconson; 2:30, Herrick; Winter, 
M., Th., 4:30-6:15, REAvis. 


336. School and Public Relations.—Summer, 9:00; Spring, 11:00; Henry. 

337. Financing the Public Schools.—Summer, 1:30, Henry. 

338. Business Administration of Local School Systems.—Autumn, 11:00, Henry. 
339. Financial Administration of Higher Institutions.—Spring, 10:00, RUSSELL. 


341. Organization and Administration of Colleges and Universities—Summer, Autumn, 
10:00, RUSSELL. 


342, The Junior College-——Summer, Autumn, 1:30, Koos. 


343. Special Problems in Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities.— 
Winter, 9:00, BRuMBAUGH. 


344. Student Personnel Services in Institutions of Higher Education.—Summer, 9:00, 
BRUMBAUGH, BERGSTRESSER; Autumn, 9:00, BrumBAUGH. 


345. Educational and Vocational Guidance.—Summer, 8:00, WOELLNER. (Autumn, 
University College, WoELLNER.) 


346. Adult Education —Summer, 8:00, Hours. (Winter, University College, HOULE.) 

347. Federal Relations to State and Local Governments.—Spring, 9:00, REEVES. 

349. Principles of Educational Administration.—Summer, First Term, 10:00, BOBBITT. 

352. General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with Politica! 
Science 344).--Winter, 1:30, REEVES. 

354. School Health and Hygiene.—Summer, 1:30, TURNER. 

355. School Records and Reports.—(Spring, University College, Henry.) 


340. Problems in Educational Organization, Administration, and Supervision.—Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, REAvis and STAFF. 


443. Research in General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with 
Political Science 443).—-Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, REEVES. l 
499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Economics 360. Government Finance. 

Economics 362, State and Local Taxation. 

Economics 367. Public Debts. 

Political Science 340. Public Administration. 

Political Science 343. Public Personnel Administration. 

Sociology 211. Comparative Institutions. 

Sociology 310. The Study of Society. : 
Sociology 329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community. 
Sociology 330. The Social Organization of the Modern Community. 
Sociology 350. Social Institutions. 

Sociology 360. Social Organization. 

Social Service Administration 350. The State and Public Welfare Administration. 


FIELD IV. CURRICULUM AND METHODS 


359. The Secondary-School Curriculum.—Winter, 2:30, Koos. 

360. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction—Summer, 3:30; Autumn, 9:00; 
TYLER. 

362. The Curriculum.—Summer, 11:00, BOBBITT. 

362X. Evaluation of the School Curriculum.—Summer, 2:30, Tapa. (Autumn, Univer 
sity College, 

363X. Practical Problems in Curriculum Construction.—Summer, 3:30, DALE. 
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ir 365. Problems of College Curriculum and Instruction.—Summer, Winter, 8:00, 
ORKS. 


366. Problems of Curriculum and Instruction in Institutions That Prepare Teachers.— 
Summer, Spring, 11:00, Gray. 


367A. Current Problems in Elementary Education.—Summer, hours to be arranged, 
HERRICK. 


369. Curriculum and Instruction at the Adult Level.—Spring, 1:30, HOULE. 


370. Theory of Instruction.—Summer, First Term, 10:00, BREED; Spring, 2:30, 
(Autumn, University College, 


372. Current Problems in the Teaching and Supervision of Reading.--Autumn, 10:00, 
GRAY. 


372A. Recent Trends and Problems in Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
~~Summer, First Term, 10:00, Gray. 

372B. The Teaching and Supervision of Reading in Elementary Schools—Summer, 
Second Term, 10:00, Gray. ($C., Autumn, University College, Gray.) 


372C. Reading in Secondary Schools, Including Junior Colleges.—Summer, 9:00, 
Gray, DALE. 


372X. Problems in Curriculum Development in Reading.—Summer, Tu., W., 3:30- 
5:30, Gray, DALE. 


326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability Summer, 
8:00, Rosprnson; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 


327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers.——Summer, 9:00, 
ROBINSON. 


373. Teaching and Supervision of Arithmetic, Spelling, and Handwriting Summer, 
1:30, BREED. 


374A, B, D. Workshop in the Arts and Crafts (identical with Art 300A, B, D).—Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Spring, 2:30-4:30, STAFF OF DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

375. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Art 377) Summer, 9:00; Spring, 
1:30; WHITFORD. 

376. The English Curriculum.—Summer, 11:00, ANDERSON; Spring, 9:00, GORDON. 

381. The Science Curriculum (identical with Science 301)—Summer, 10:00, Brav- 
CHAMP, (Autumn, University College, BEAUCHAMP.) 

382. The Social Studies Curriculum.—Summer, 9:00; Winter, 10:00; ABRAHAM. 


384. The Mathematics Curriculum.—Summer, 9:00; Spring, Tu., F., 4:30-6:15; Har- 
TUNG. 


385. Problems of Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades.—Summer, First Term, 
8:00, Storm. (Spring, University College, STORM.) 

386. Practical Procedures in Organizing and Conducting Activity Programs.—Summer, 
second Term, 1:30, ADAMS. 


388. Social Studies in the Kindergarten and Elementary School.—Summer, Spring, 
9:00, Storm. (Autumn, University College, STORM.) 


389. Teaching Language and Literature in the Kindergarten and Elementary School.— 
Summer, 11:00; Autumn, 9:00; Srorm. 


390. Auditory and Visual Instruction.—Summer, 1:30, DALE. 
399. Apprentice Teaching in Education.—Autumn, 9:00, Gray. 


499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 








RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 277. Apprentice Teaching in Art—Autumn, hours to be arranged, WHITFORD. 

Art 376. The Practice of Teaching Art in Elementary and Secondary Schools.—Au- 
tumn, 1:30, WHITFORD. 

Art 377. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Education 375).—C., Sum- 
mer (or 4C. either Term), 9:00; Spring, 1:30; WHITFORD. 

Business 304. The Teaching of Business English —4C. Summer, First Term, 10:00, 
FREEMAN. 
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Business 309A. Special Studies in Business: Curriculum and Teaching Problems in 
Junior College Secretarial Training —3C. Summer, First Term, 3:30, Brewincron, 


Business 309B. Special Studies in Business: Seminar on Curriculum and Teaching 
Problems in Junior College Business Education—3C. Summer, Second-Term, 3:30, 
SHIELDS, 


Business 391. The Teaching of Typewriting.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 9:00, 


BREWINGTON, 


Business 392. The Teaching of Stenography.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, 
BREWINGTON. 


Business 393. The Teaching of the Basic Business Subjects.—C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), 10:00, Saretps. (Spring, University College, Suterps.) 

Business 394. Problems of Business Education——C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
8:00; Spring, hours to be arranged; SHIELDS. 

Business 398. Methods of Teaching Commercial Law.—}C. Summer, Second Term, 
10:00, CHRIST. | 

Business 399. Apprentice Teaching in Business.—C.~2Cs. Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
hours to be arranged, BREWINGTON, SHIELDS, and MEMBERS OF STAFF. ` 

Chemistry 298. Practice Teaching in Chemistry —Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
INSTRUCTORS IN THE COURSES INDICATED. 

Economics 393. Problems of Teaching Elementary Economics.—3C. Summer, First 
Term, 11:00, SHIELDS. 

English 296. Introduction to the Teaching of English.—C., Summer (or 3C, either 
Term), 10:00, ANDERSON; Autumn, 11:00, GORDON. 

English 297. Apprentice Teaching in English in Secondary Schools.—Spring, hours to 
be arranged, GORDON. 

English 396. The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools.—C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), 10:00, ANDERSON. (Spring, University College, GORDON.) 

English 397. Apprentice Teaching in English in Junior Colleges.—Spring, hours to be 
arranged, GORDON. 


Seomranty 375. The Role of Geography in Social Education.—C., Summer (or $C. First 
Term), 3:30, PARKER. 


Geography 377. Introduction to the Teaching of Geography.— Winter, 2:30, PARKER. 

German 319, The Teaching of German.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 3:30, 
GAMER. 

German 320. Apprentice Teaching: High School.—Autumn, one group meeting each 
week, hour to be arranged, GAMER. 

Graduate Library School 313. Studies in Adult Reading.—C., Summer {or 4C. either 
Term), M., Th., 1:30-3:30; Autumn, Tu., F., 1:30-3:30; WAPLES. 

Graduate Library School 325. The Objectives and Administration of Secondary-School 
Libraries.—}C. Suiamer, First Term, 8:00, Henne. 

Graduate Library School 326. The Book Collection of Secondary-School Libraries.— 
4C. Summer, Second Term, 8:00, Henne. 

Graduate Library School 350. Organization and Methods of Teaching. 


Graduate Library School 395. Reading of College Students.—Winter, Tu., F., 10: 00- 
12:00, CARNOVSKY. 


Home Economics 238. Apprentice Workin the Nursery School.— Each quarter, confer- 


ence hours to be arranged, Kocn, KEISTER. 


Home Economics 270. Methods of Teaching Home Economics.—Winter, 8:00, Srv: 
SON. 


Eome Economics 271. Apprentice Teaching in Home Economics.—Spring, hours to be 
arranged, BLAIR. 


Home Economics 319C. Nutrition~Health Education for Teachers.—C. Summer, First 
Term, 8:00-10:00, ROBERTS, BLAIR, and OTHERS. 


Home Economics 354. Textiles for Teachers——C. Summer, 1:30, STEVENSON. 


Home Economics 500. Workshop in Home Economics Education for College Teachers. 
—14Cs. Summer, Second Term, STAFF. 
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Latin 356. The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools.—Winter, 11:00, ULLMAN. 

Mathematics 290. Introduction to the Teaching of Mathematics.—Winter, 9:00, Har- 
TUNG. 

Mathematics 291. Apprentice Teaching in Mathematics in Secondary Schools.-—Spring, 
9:00, HARTUNG. 

Mathematics 292. Apprentice Teaching in Mathematics in Junior Colleges.—-Spring, 
9:00, HARTUNG. | 

Mathematics 301. Advanced Problems in Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
School and the Junior College,—C,, Summer (or $C, First Term), 1:30; Autumn, 9:00; 
HARTUNG, 

Music 291. Introduction to the Teaching of Music.—Summer, 8:00, TALLEY. 

Music 292. Methods of Instrumental Teaching.—-Spring, 4:30, BACHMAN. 

Music 293. Choral Teaching Methods.-—Spring, hours to be arranged, EVANs. 

Music 299. Apprentice Teaching in Music.—Winter, hours to be arranged, TALLEY. 

Physical Science 291, 292, 293. Special Methods in Elementary Physical Science.— 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Lemon, BEAUCHAMP, CRONEIS, Z. L. 
SMITH, ASHFORD, PARKER. 

Physical Science 294. An Integrated Course in the Physical Sciences for Teachers of 
High Schools and Junior Colleges.—3 Cs. Summer (or C. either Term), 9:00-11:00, STE- 
PHENSON and STAFF, 

Physical Science 295. Problems in the Teaching of Integrated Physical Science Courses 
in High Schools and Junior Colleges.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 11:00, ASHFORD 
and STAFF. 

Physics 297. Special Methodsin Junior-College Physics I1.-Winter, conferences, 3: 30, 
LEMON. 

Physics 298. Apprentice Teaching in Junior-College Physjes.—Spring, hours to be 
arranged, Lemon, BEAUCHAMP. 

Romance 319. Problems of Teaching Romance Languages (identical with French 319 
and Spanish 319).—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 8:00, Bascocx; Winter, 8:00, 
BovÉE. 

Romance 320. Apprentice Teaching in the Romance Languages: High School.—-Spring, 
one meeting each: week, hour to be arranged, BovÉE. 

Science 201. A Survey of the Materials and Methods of Teaching Sciencein Junior and 
Senior High Schools.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00; Autumn, 11:00; BEav- 
CHAMP. 

Science 202. Apprentice Teaching in Science in Secondary Schools.—Spring, hours to 
be arranged, BEAUCHAMP. 

Science 203. Apprentice Teaching in Science at the Junior-College Level —Spring, 
hours to be arranged, BEAUCHAMP. 

Science 301. Problems of Instruction in Science.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
10:00, Beaucuamp. (Autumn, University College, BEAUCHAMP.) 

Science 305. Problems of Teaching Science in the Elementary School.—3C. Summer, 
First ii repeated Second Term, 11:00, Beaucuamp. (Spring, University College, BEAU- 
CHAMP. 

Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Studies in Grades VII- 
XII.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, KEoHANE; Autumn, 8:00, : 

Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.— 
Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, 

Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-College 
Level.—Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, : 

Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Studies in 
Grades VII-XII.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 9:00, KEOHANE. 











FIELD V. STATISTICS AND MEASUREMENT 


395. Statistical Methods.—Summer, Winter, 1:30, Horzincer. (Winter-Spring, Uni- 
versity College, HOLZINGER.) 
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313. Mental Tests.—Summer, 11:00, Brown; Spring, 8:00, Corry. 

324. Methods of Examination of Children.—Summer, 2:30, BROWN, SHERMAN; Spring, 
2:30, SHERMAN, 

396. Construction of Tests.—Summer, Spring, 9:00, TYLER. 

397. The Use of Achievement Tests in Improving Instruction.—Autumn, 8:00, 
(Spring, University College, 3) 

398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education—Summer, 2:30, 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

495. Advanced Statistics.—Summer, 2:30, HOLZINGER. 


498. Factor Analysisx—Summer, Second Term, 10:00; Spring, M., Th, 4:30-6:15; 
HOLZINGER. 


497. Seminar: Statistics and Measurement.—Winter, W., 3:30-5:30, HOLZINGER. 


499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 








RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 320. Survey of Statistics. 

Psychology 325. Measurement of Personality Traits. 
Psychology 365. Factor Theory I. 

Sociology 203. Introduction to Statistical Sociology. 
Sociology 307. Sampling in Social Research. 
Statistics 311. Correlation, 


FIELD VI. HIGHER EDUCATION 


341. Organization and Administration of Colleges and Universiiies—-Summer, Au- 
tumn, 10:00, RUSSELL. 


339. Financial Administration of Higher Institutiens.—Spring, 10:00, RUSSELL. 
342. The Junior College.—Summer, Autumn, 1:30, Koos. 


343. Special Problems in Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities.— 
Winter, 9:00, BRuMBAUGH. 


344. Student Personnel Services in Institutions of Higher Education.—-Summer, 9:00, 
BRUMBAUGH, BERGSTRESSER; Autumn, 9:00, BRuMBAUGH. 


346. Adult Education.—Summer, 8:00, Hove. (Winter, University College, Hovze.) 
347. Federal Relations to State and Local Governments.—Spring, 9:00, REEVES. 
352. General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with Political 
Science 344).—-Winter, 1:30, REEVES. 
ii 360. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction Summer, 3:30; Autumn, 9:00; 
YLER. 
365. Problems of College Curriculum and Instruction Summer, Winter, 8:00, Works. 
366. Problems of Curriculum and Instruction in Institutions That Prepare Teachers.— 
Summer, Spring, 11:00, Gray. 
369. Curriculum and Instruction at the Adult Level.—Spring, 1:30, HOULE. 


372C. Reading in Secondary Schools, Including Junior Colleges.—Summer, 9:00, 
GRAY, DALE. 


398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education.—Summer, 2:30, 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Graduate Library School 379. College Library Book Collections. 
Graduate Library School 382. University Library Administration. 
Graduate Library School 399. Workshop for College Librarians. 
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FIELD VII. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


332. American Secondary Schools.—Summer, 2:30; Autumn, 3:30; Koos. (Winter, 
University College, Koos.) 


342, The Junior College—Summer, Autumn, 1:30, Koos. 


335A. The Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools.—Summer, 8:00, 
Jacogson; Winter, M., Th., 4:30-6:15, REAVIS. 


359. The Secondary-School Curriculum.——Winter, 2:30, Koos. 


311. The Growth and Development of Adolescents.—Summer, 3:30, PRESCOTT; Spring, 
1:30, Havicuurst, PRESCOTT. 


312. Mental Growth.Summer, 8:00; Winter, 9:00; HavicHurst. 
313. Mental Tests.—Summer, 11:00, Brown; Spring, 8:00, Corry. 


319. Psychology of Learning: Laboratory Course.—Summer, 8:00, Corey; Autumn, 
8:00, BUSWELL. 


322. Psychiatric Problems in Education.—Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; SHERMAN. 
326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability-—Summer, 
8:00, ROBINSON; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 


327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers.—Summer, 9:00, 
ROBINSON. 


328. Visual and Auditory Health of the School Child.—Summer, 2:30, TURNER. 


330. Public School Organization, Administration, and Supervision——Summer, 10:00; 
Autumn, M., Th., 4:30-6:15; Reavis. 


333. Supervision of Instruction.—Summer, 2:30, Jacosson, MORGAN. 


345. Educational and Vocational Guidance.—Summer, 8:00, WoELLNER. (Autumn, 
University College, WOELLNER.) 


354. School Health and Hygiene.—Summer, 1:30, TURNER. 
355. School Records and Reports.—(Spring, University College, Henry.) 


360. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction.—Summer, 3:30; Autumn, 9:00; 
TYLER. 


362. The Curriculum.——Summer, 11:00, BOBBITT. 


362X. Evaluation of the School Curriculum.—Summer, 2:30, Tasa. (Autumn, Univer- 
sity College, 
363X. Practical Problems in Curriculum Construction.—Summer, 3:30, DALE. 


372A. Recent Trends and Problems in Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
—Summer, First Term, 10:00, Gray. 


372C. Reading in Secondary Schools, Including Junior Colleges——Summer, 9:00, 
GRAY, DALE. 


372X. Problems in Curriculum Development in Reading.—Summer, Tu., W., 3:30- 
5:30, GRAY, DALE. 


374A, B, D. Workshop in the Arts and Crafts (identical with Art 300A, B, D).—-Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Spring, 2:30-4:30, STAFF OF DEPARTMENT oF ART. 


375. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Art 377).—Summer, 9:00, Spring, 
1:30; WHITFORD. 


376. The English Curriculum.—Summer, 11:00, ANDERSON; Spring, 9:00, GORDON. 


381. The Science Curriculum (identical with Science 301)——Summer, 10:00, BEAU- 
CHAMP, (Autumn, University College, BEAUCHAMP.) 


382. The Social Studies Curriculum.—Summer, 9:00; Winter, 10:00; ABRAHAM. 


384. The Mathematics Curriculum.—5Summer, 9:00; Spring, Tu., F., 4:30-6:15; HAR- 
TUNG. 


396. Construction of Tests.—Summer, Spring, 9:00, TYLER. 
397. The Use of Achievement Tests in Improving Instruction.—Autumn, 8:00, 
(Spring, University College, ) 


499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Graduate Library School 325. The Objectives and Administration of Secondary-School 

Libraries. f 
Graduate Library School 326. The Book Collection of Secondary-School Libraries. 
Graduate Library School 329. Literature for Young People. 


FIELD VIII. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


358. The Elementary School.—Summer, 8:00, Herricx. (Winter—Spring, University 
College, HERRICK.) 

335C. The Organization and Administration of Elementary Schools——Summer, 2:30, 
Herrick; Winter, M., Th., 4:30-6:15, Reavis. 

367A. Current Problems in Elementary Education—Summer, hours to be arranged, 
HERRICK. 

312. Mental Growth.—Summer, 8:00; Winter, 9:00; HavicHurst. 

313. Mental Tests.—Summer, 11:00, Brown; Spring, 8:00, Corry. 

319. Psychology of Learning: Laboratory Course.—Summer, 8:00, Corey; Autumn, 
8:00, BUSWELL. 

320A. Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in the Elementary School.—Summer, First 
Term, 9:00, KAWIN. 

320B. Foundations of Good Adjustment: Methods and Goals in Personality Study and 
Guidance of Children.—Summer, First Term, 10:00, KAWIN. 

322. Psychiatric Problems in Education.—Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; SHERMAN. 

323. Psychology and Treatment of Deviate Children —Summer, 2:30, SHERMAN, 
Brown; Winter, 1:30, SHERMAN. (Autumn~Winter, University College, SHERMAN.) 

324. Methods of Examination of Children.—Summer, 2:30, Brown, SHERMAN; Spring, 
2:30, SHERMAN, 

326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability ——Summer, 
8:00, ROBINSON; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 

327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers——Summer, 9:00, 
ROBINSON. 

328. Visual and Auditory Health of the School Child.—Summer, 2:30, TURNER. 

329. Physiological Changes during Childhood and Adolescence.—Summer, 3:30, 
TURNER. l 

333. Supervision of Instruction.—Summer, 2:30, JACOBSON, MORGAN. 

354. School Health and Hygiene.—Summer, 1:30, TURNER. 

360. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction—-Summer, 3:30; Autumn, 9:00; 
TYLER. i 

362. The Curriculum.—Summer, 11:00, BOBBITT. 

362X. Evaluation of the School Curriculum.—Summer, 2:30, Taga. (Autumn, Univer- 
sity College, 

363X. Practical Problems in Curriculum Construction. —Summer, 3:30, DALE. 

370. Theory of Instruction.—-Summer, First Term, 10:00, BREED; Spring, 2:30, ———. 
(Autumn, University College, 
5 372. Current Problems in the Teaching and Supervision of Reading.—Autumn, 10:00, 

RAY. 

372A. Recent Trends and Problems in Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
—Summer, First Term, 10:00, Gray. 

372B. The Teaching and Supervision of Reading in Elementary Schools.—Summer, 
Second Term, 10:00, Gray. ($C., Autumn, University College, Gray.) 

372X. Problems in Curriculum Development in Reading—Summer, Tu., W., 3:30- 
5:30, Gray, DALE. | 








373. Teaching and Supervision of Arithmetic, Spelling, and Handwriting.—Summer, 


1:30, BREED. 
374A, B, D. Workshop in the Arts and Crafts (identical with Art 300A, B, D) —~Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Spring, 2:30-4:30, STAFF OF DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
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375. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Art 377).—Summer, 9:00; Spring, 
1:30; WHITFORD. 

385. Problems of Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades.—Summer, First Term, 
8:00, Storm. (Spring, University College, STORM.) 

386. Practical Procedures in Organizing and Conducting Activity Programs.—Summer, 
Second Term, 1:30, ADAMS. 


388. Social Studies in the Kindergarten and Elementary School.—Summer, Spring, 
9:00, Storm. (Autumn, University College, Storm.) 


389. Teaching Language and Literature in the Kindergarten and Elementary School.— 
Summer, 11:00; Autumn, 9:00; STORM. 


396. Construction of Tests.—Summer, Spring, 9:00, TYLER. 

397. The Use of Achievement Tests in Improving Instruction._-Autumn, 8:00, ; 
(Spring, University College, .) l 

499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 








RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Graduate Library School 327. The Elementary School Library. 
Graduate Library School 329. Literature for Young People. 


FIELD IX. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
345. Educational and Vocational Guidance.—Summer, 8:00, WoELLNER, (Autumn, 
University College, WOELLNER.) 


344. Student Personnel Services in Institutions of Higher Education.—Summer, 9:00, 
BRUMBAUGH, BERGSTRESSER; Autumn, 9:00, BRuMBAUGH. 


343. Special Problems in Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities.— 
Winter, 9:00, BRUMBAUGH. 


320A. Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in the Elementary School.—Summer, First 
Term, 9:00, Kawin. 


320B. Foundations of Good Adjustment: Methods and Goals in Personality Study and 
Guidance of Children.—Summer, First Term, 10:00, KAWIN. . 


311. The Growth and Development of Adolescents.—Summer, 3:30, PRESCOTT; Spring, 
1:30, HavicHurst, PRESCOTT. 


312. Mental Growth.—Summer, 8:00; Winter, 9:00; Havicnursr. 

312X. Teachers’ Course in Human Growth and Development.—(University College, 
Spring, HavicHurst.) 

313. Mental Tests.—Summer, 11:00, BROWN; Spring, 8:00, Corry. 

322. Psychiatric Problems in Education.—Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; SHERMAN. 

323. Psychology and Treatment of Deviate Children.—Summer, 2:30, SHERMAN, 
Brown; Winter, 1:30, Saerman. (Autumn—Winter, University College, SHERMAN.) 

324. Methods of Examination of Children.—Summer, 2:30, BROWN, SHERMAN; Spring, 
2:30, SHERMAN. 


327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers.—Summer, 9:00, 
ROBINSON. 

330. Public-School Organization, Administration, and Supervision.-Summer, 10:00; 
Autumn, M., Th., 4:30-6:15; REAVIS. 

332. American Secondary Schools.—Summer, 2:30; Autumn, 3:30; Koos. (Winter, 
University College, Koos.) 

341. Organization and Administration of Colleges and Universities—Summer, Au- 
tumn, 10:00, RUSSELL. 

342. The Junior College.-—Summer, Autumn, 1:30, Koos. 

346. Adult Education Summer, 8:00, Hovre. (Winter, University College, Hove.) 


326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability.—Summer, 
8:00, Rozinson; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 


355. School Records and Reports.—(Spring, University College, Henry.) 


v 365. Problems of College Curriculum and Instruction—Summer, Winter, 8:00, 
ORKS, 
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370. Theory of Instruction.—Summer, First Term, 10:00, BREED; Spring, 2:30, 
(Autumn, University College, ) 

372A. Recent Trends and Problems in Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
—Summer, First Term; 10:00, Gray. 

372B. The Teaching and Supervision of Reading in Elementary Schools.—Summer, Sec- 
ond Term, 10:00, Gray. (¢C. Autumn, University College, Gray.) 

372C. Reading in Secondary Schools, Including Junior Colleges.—Summer, 9:00, 


Gray, DALE. 

372X. Problems in Curriculum Development in Reading.—Summer, Tu., W., 3:30- 
5:30, Gray, DALE. 

396. Construction of Tests.—Summer, Spring, 9:00, TYLER. 

397. The Use of Achievement Tests in Improving Instruction.—-Autumn, 8:00, i 
(Spring, University College, 

398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education—Summer, 2:30, 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

422. Seminar: Psychology of Emotional and Personality Deviations.—Spring, W., 
3:30-5:30, SHERMAN, PRESCOTT, and STAFF. 

499. Research Problems in Education.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, MEMBERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Courses given in other departments pertaining to particular areas or to special types of 
service are: 

Psychology 320. Psychological Tests. 

Psychology 325. Measurement of Personality Traits. 

Psychology 326. Psychological Tests in Clinical Practice. 

Psychology 327. Behavior Disorders in Children. 

Psychology 361. Fundamentals of Statistics. 

Psychology 365. Factor Theory I. 

Anthropology 351. The Family. 

Anthropology 354. Social Orientation of the Child. 

Home Economics 301. Behavior Problems of Young Children. 

Home Economics 338. Advanced Child Psychology. 

Home Economics 339. Research Methods and Techniques Used in Child Psychology. 

Sociology 320. Social Attitudes. 

Sociology 348. Professions. 7 

Sociology 351. The Family. 

Sociology 354. Social Orientation of the Child. 

Social Service Administration 305. Social Case Work I. 

Social Service Administration 341. Psychiatry for Social Workers. 

Social Service Administration 342. Behavior Disorders of Children. 

Divinity (P.T.) 318. Types of Personality Maladjustment and Behavior Difficulty. 

Divinity (P.T.) 341. Religious Values in Contemporary Literature. 

Divinity (P.T.) 344. Religion and the Moral Ends of Education. 

Divinity (P.T.).365. Religious Development of the Adolescent. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


201. Introduction to the Study of the American Educational System.—A broad intro- 
ductory study of the American educational system, its origin, development, and present 
status, with major emphasis on its social relations and implications. Specific problems 
relating to its organization, supervision, financial support, the curriculum, and methods of 
teaching are considered. Summer, 8:00, Russert, Hayes; Autumn: section primarily for 
prospective teachers, 9:00, Gray; section primarily for Divisional students other than 
prospective teachers, 8:00, RusseLL, Haves. (Spring, University College, RUSSELL, 
Haves.) 

203. Introduction to the History of American Education.—The origin and development 
of American educational institutions, with particular emphasis upon those aspects of our 
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social and educational experience which are most essential for an understanding of current 
educational problems and trends. Spring, 1:30, Ricuey. 


210. Introduction to Educational Psychology.—-A general course covering the major 
topics of educational psychology; the results of psychological experiments relating to learn- 
ing and teaching in both secondary and elementary schools. Summer, 9:00, GRIFFITH. 
Winter, 9:00, BUSWELL. (Autumn, University College, BUSWELL.) 


299A. Practice Teaching in High Schools.—-Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, a 
special-methods course in the subject or field to be taught, adequate preparation in subject 
matter, and evidence of high-grade ability and industry. Open only on consent of the in- 
structor. Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., Th., 8:00, ANDERSON., 


299B. Practice Teaching in Junior Colleges.—Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, a 
special-methods course in the subject or field to be taught, adequate preparation in subject 
matter, and evidence of high-grade ability and industry. Open only on consent of the in- 
structor, Autumn, Winter, Spring, W., F., 8:00, ANDERSON. 


300. The American Educational System.—Lectures and readings designed to serve as 
an introduction to the study of education and to provide students who do not intend to spe- 
cialize in education with a general view of the unique characteristics of the American educa- 
tional system and with examples of scientific studies of educational methods and results. 
Summer, Autumn, 8:00, Russert, Haves. (Spring, University College, RUSSELL, Haves.) 


301. Critique of Educational Literature.—Consideration of sound standards for evalu- 
ating published research, and discussions of problems in education. Critical reports by 
students on a wide variety of readings. A course which aims to develop the ability to inter- 
pret and evaluate scientific and theoretical writings in education. Summer, 2:30, HOULE; 
Winter, 3:30, Ricuey. (Winter-Spring, University College, Houre.) 

302. The School in the Social Order.—The history of the school as a social institution 
in Western Europe and America, with emphasis on the relation of education to economic, 
social, and political change. Special emphasis is given to current social and educational 
policy of the major countries of Western Europe and to the educational consequences of re- 
cent social and economic change in the United States. Basic course; prerequisite to other 
courses in this field. Summer, 1:30, Ricuty; Winter, 11:00, Epwarps. (Autumn, Uni- 
versity College, Epwarps.) 


303. History of American Education.—The origin and development of American edu- 
cational institutions, with particular emphasis upon those aspects of our social and educa- 
tional experience which are most essential for an understanding ‘of current educational prob- 
lems and trends. Spring, 1:30, RICHEY., 


305. History of Educational Thought.—Primarily a consideration of the writings of the 
outstanding educational thinkers from the earliest times down to the present year. 
evaluation of the conflicting and evolving interpretations, and the professional orientation 
that results therefrom. Summer, 8:00, Bosurrr. 


306. The Legal Basis of Public School Organization and Administration.—A study of 
the legal principles involved in practical problems of school organization and administra- 
tion. Attention is given to such topics as district organization and control, legal and con- 
tractual authority and liability of school boards, the relations of school districts and munici- 
palities, the school debt, acquisition and use of school property, liability of school districts 
for negligence, employment and dismissal of teachers, teachers’ pensions, and the adminis- 
tration of the pupil personnel. Winter, 10:00, Enwarps, 


307. Educational Implications of Recent Social Change in the United States.—An anal- 
ysis of the most significant social trends in the United States since about 1900, with special 
emphasis upon the educational readjustments which these trends appear to make neces- 
sary. Summer, 10:00, Coox; Autumn, 10:00, Epwarns. 


308. The School and the Community.-~T ype communities are studied in order to iden- 
tify the educational problems. Studies the utilization of human and natural resources in 
helping youth solve the problems of community living. Shows how the study of community 
resources and problems may be integrated with the more traditional type of curriculum. 
Considers programs of communities that are attacking the problems of school-community 
relationships, and methods and techniques usable in studying the modern community. Sum- 
mer, 2:30, Coox; Spring, 11:00, Rrcuty. 

309. Methods and Materials of Documentary Research.—Lectures and readings de- 
signed to familiarize the student with the nature of documentary evidence and the princi- 
ples of criticism involved in its use. An examination of the essential bibliographical guides 
to the literature of education. Summer, 11:00, Rrcury; Winter, 2:30, EDWARDS, RICHEY. 
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310. Educational Psychology.—A survey of the chief divisions of the field, including the 
biological and social factors in mental development, the course of mental growth, learn- 
ing, individual differences and their measurement, and the relation of psychological schools 
of thought to education. Basic course; prerequisite to other courses in this field. Summer, 
10:00, Grirrita; Autumn, 11:00, Corey. (Winter, University College, BUSWELL.) 


311. The Growth and Development of Adolescents.—A critical examination of recent 
research studies. Interrelationships between different aspects of growth and development 
receive special consideration. Educational implications are discussed. Individual reading 
and conferences and occasional group seminars. Summer, 3:30, Prescort; Spring, 1:30; 
HAVIGHURST, PRESCOTT. 


‘312. Mental Growth.—This is a basic, systematic course. There is a brief study of the 
physical aspects of mental growth, followed by an intensive study of other aspects of men- 
tal growth, such as the development of language, play and special interests, and reflective 
thinking. The relations of mental growth with such things as health, race, socio-economic 
status, sex, physiological development, and personality factors are considered. Emphasis 
is placed on the age range from birth to eighteen or twenty, but mental activity in maturity 
and in old age also are considered. Most students will make a case study from school rec- 
ords and observation of one child. Summer, 8:00; Winter, 9:00; HavicHurst. 


312X. Teachers’ Course in Human Growth and Development.—Study of the growth 
and development of boys and girls, especially in the age range six to eighteen. The mate- 
rial will be drawn from recent research studies in which individual boys and girls have been 
studied through an eight- or ten-year period. The facts of physical, intellectual, and per- 
sonality development will be applied to problems of teaching in the elementary and second- 
ary school. The course is designed for classroom teachers and teachers with special respon- 
sibility for counseling and guidance. Special conferences and readings will be arranged for 
a interested in work with superior adolescents. (Spring, University College, Havic- 
BURST, 

313. Mental Tests.—A course dealing with all kinds of mental tests, including tests of 
intelligence, special abilities, and personality, but not planned to give skill in the adminis- 
tration of tests through practice. The development, theory, and practical applications of 
tests, especially to education. Representative examples of the various kinds of mental 
tests examined and discussed. Summer, 11:00, Brown; Spring, 8:00, Corey. 


319. Psychology of Learning: Laboratory Course.-Lectures and experiments covering 
the major types of learning and the conditions which affect learning. Opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the principal laboratory techniques of educational psychology. Pre- 
requisite: Education 310 or equivalent. Summer, 8:00, Corry; Autumn, 8:00, BUSWELL. 


320A. Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in the Elementary School.—Fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods of guidance and pupil adjustment. Topics include the nature and goals 
of guidance; organization of a guidance or adjustment program at the elementary-school 
level; functions of administrators, supervisors, guidance specialists, and classroom teachers 
in behavior and personality adjustments of pupils. Prerequisite: 1 course in psychology or 
educational psychology. May be taken with 320B as C., or separately as $C., Summer, 
First Term, 9:00, KAWIN. 


3208. Foundations of Good Adjustment: Methods and Goals in Personality Study and 
Guidance of Children (a generalized approach applicable to all age levels from nursery 
school through high school).—Includes consideration of freedom and discipline in relation 
to adjustment. Prerequisite: 1 course in psychology or educational psychology. May be 
taken with 320A as C., or separately as $C., Summer, First Term, 10:00, Kawi. 


322. Psychiatric Problems in Education.—An analysis and interpretation of the emo- 
tional and personality problems of school children as they affect their educational adjust- 
ment and progress. Prerequisite: Education 310 or a course in general psychology. Sum- 
mer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; SHERMAN. 

323. Psychology and Treatment of Deviate Children.—The factors involved in the 
genesis of feeble-mindedness and its frequent accompaniments—emotional and personality 
defects—with emphasis on re-educational and institutional methods. Observation of, and 
work with, children. Prerequisite: Education 310 or a course in general psychology. Sum- 
mer, 2:30, SHERMAN, BROWN; Winter, 1:30, SHERMAN. (Autumn-Winter, University Col- 
lege, SHERMAN.) 

324. Methods of Examination of Children.—Experimental, clinical, and sociological 
methods of examination for intelligence, emotional attitudes, and personality traits are 
studied from the standpoints of the school, clinic, and institution. Those who plan to be- 
come students of clinical psychology or child study are given practice in testing. Prerequi- 
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site: Education 313 or its equivalent. Summer, 2:30, BROWN, SHERMAN; Spring, 2:30, 
SHERMAN, 


326. Diagnosis and Remediation of Severe Cases of Reading Disability.. The inci- 
dence of reading disability, its causes (psychological, physiological, sociological, emotional, 
pedagogical), and theories presented by various authors will be considered the first half of 
the course, The second half, methods of remedial treatment are evaluated in the light of the 
diagnosis. Demonstration of various types of tests, instruments, and laboratory aids are 
given by theinstructor. Prerequisite: Education 372 or equivalent, and consent of instruc- 
tor. This course is prerequisite to Education 327, clinical practice. Summer, 8:00, ROBIN- 
SON; Spring, 10:00, Gray. 

327. Clinical Practice in the Study of Severely Retarded Readers.—Each student is ex- 
pected to diagnose and treat a child who is seriously retarded in reading. Other cases are 
diagnosed and case studies are presented and criticized. Prerequisite: Education 326 and 
consent of instructor. Summer, 9:00-11:00, ROBINSON. 


328. Visual and Auditory Health of the School Child.—Structure and function of eye and 
ear; mechanisms of vision and hearing; relation of general health to visual disturbances; re- 
lations of school lighting and seating; defective vision and reading disability; the school’s 
responsibility for conservation of vision. Summer, 2:30, TuRNER. 


329. Physiology Changes during Childhood and Adolescence.—This course presents 
a systematic account of anatomical and physiological growth and development during child- 
hood and adolescence. Consideration is given to such topics as development of physiologi- 
cal stability, extrinsic and intrinsic factors influencing growth and development, the im- 
plications of physiological development for education, and the appraisal of growth and de- 
velopment. Summer, 3:30, TURNER. 


330. Public School Organization, Administration, and Supervision.—The theory, forms, 
and fundamental principles of school organization in state and county systems, cities, and 
local districts, with critical evaluation of current practices in administration and supervi- 
sion. A general introduction to educational administration for students without experience 
or training in administration, or a comprehensive review for persons experienced in adminis- 
trative work. Basic course; prerequisite to other courses in this field. Summer, 10:00; Au- 
tumn, M., Th., 4:30-6:15; Reavis. 

331. The State and Education.—A study of the growth of state centralization in the 
control of education. Attention is given to the organizations that have been developed for 
the administration of elementary, secondary, and higher education. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 300 and 330 or their equivalents. Spring, 8:00, WORKS. 


332. American Secondary Schools.—Consideration of all types of secondary education 
in this country, including junior and senior high schools; junior colleges; specialized types of 
schools, such as technical, vocational, and continuation schools; and private schools. Spe- 
cial services of each type and relationships of types to each other. Basic course in secondary 
education. Summer, 2:30; Autumn, 3:30; Koos. (Winter, University College, Koos.) 


333. Supervision of Instruction—A general survey of the supervision of instruction. 
Principles fundamental to effective supervision; current practices that are outstanding; the 
problems of organizing instruction to meet the increasing responsibilities of the schools. 
Emphasis upon the discussion and development of the concrete educational problems of 
members of the group. For superintendents, supervisors, principals, critic teachers, and 
others interested in supervision. Summer, 2:30, JACOBSON, MORGAN. 


334. City School Administration.—Considers the city district as a special development 
in the organization, administration, and supervision of public schools. Important current 
problems and practices in the different aspects of city school administration are discussed. 
The course is intended primarily for superintendents with some experience in educational 
administration. Prerequisite: Education 300 and 330 or their equivalents, or experience in 
administration. Summer, 11:00, Reavis, HENRY, WORKS. 

*335. Duties of School Principals.—A comprehensive treatment of the problems, pro- 
cedures, and principles of organization, administration, and supervision in elementary and 
secondary schools. Differentiation is made between the duties of elementary- and second- 
ary-school principals in the lectures, discussions, and readings. Prerequisite: Education 
330 or equivalent, or experience in administration. Summer, 8:00, JAcosson; 2:30, HER- 
RICX; Winter, M., Th., 4:30-6:15, REAVIS. 

336. School and Public Relations.—-The study of school and community contacts: ef- 
fects of existing fiscal, administrative, and service relations of schools and local government; 


* See Announcements for Summer Quarter, 1941, for descriptions of Education 335A and 335C. 
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co-operation with organized social and civic enterprises; methods and agencies of appro- 
priate school publicity; the relation of the schools to current issues and events. Summer, 
9:00; Spring, 11:00; Henry. 

337. Financing the Public Schools.—Consideration of significant trends in relation to 
the support of public education: changing concepts of the functions of state and local 
school systems; current proposals and controversial issues regarding federal aid; recent 
changes in state and local tax systems and their effect upon school finance; state distributive 
funds; the significance of different forms of state aid for loca] school systems; territorial 
units of school support. Summer, 1:30, Henry. 

338. Business Administration of Local School Systems.—Problems in the business and 
financial management of local school systems, including accounting, budgetary procedure, 
the management of school funds, indebtedness, and emergency financial measures. Con- 
sideration given to problems of small school systems. Prerequisite: Education 330 or ex- 
‘perience in administration. Autumn, 11:00, HENRY. 

339. Financial Administration of Higher Institutions.—-The organization of the business 
office; accounting, budgetary, and reporting procedure; cost analyses; sources of revenue; 
the management of endowment and other trust funds. Spring, 10:00, RUSSELL. 

340. Problems in Educational Organization, Administration, and Supervision.—For 
students in residence or in the field who desire to pursue the study of some problem either 
individually or in small groups under the direction of a professor in educational adminis- 
tration. The work may be completed in a single quarter or continued throughout the year. 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, Reavis and STAFF. 


341. Organization and Administration of Colleges and Universities.—The principles of 
control, organization, and administration of institutions of higher learning, with special ap- 
plication to different types of institutions. Summer, Autumn, 10:00, RUSSELL. 

342. The Junior College.—The place of the junior college in American education and its 
organization and administration. Summer, Autumn, 1:30, Koos. 

343. Special Problems in Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities.— 
This course is designed (1) to acquaint students with methods of research in student per- 
sonnel work; (2) to afford an opportunity to interpret and evaluate the most significant re- 
search in this field; and (3) to provide an opportunity for firsthand experience in a phase of 
personnel work closely relate to the interest of the student. Prerequisite: Education 344, 
or consent of instructor. Winter, 9:00, BRuMBAUGH. 

344. Student Personnel Services in Institutions of Higher Education.—Considers the 
development, meaning, and scope of student personnel services; the literature, particularly 
reports of experimental studies; techniques, and types of administrative organization and 
procedures in student personnel services, and provides opportunity for an intensive study 
of a special phase of such service. This course is prerequisite to Education 343. Summer, 
9:00, BRUMBAUGH, BERGSTRESSER; Autumn, 9:00, BRUMBAUGH. 

345. Educational and Vocational Guidance.—Comprehensive consideration of counsel- 
ing techniques used in studying adjustment problems of secondary-school pupils. Methods 
used in vocational counseling are given extensive treatment. Summer 8:00, WOELLNER. 
(Autumn, University College, WOELLNER.) 

346. Adult Education.—A general overview of adult education in the United States; a 
brief survey of the major agencies now carrying on adult education, with particular atten- 
tion to those aspects of their work which are of general application; a study of the major 
problems now confronting workers in this field. Summer, 8:00, Houre. (Winter, Univer- 
sity College, HOULE.) 

347. Federal Relations to State and Local Governments.—An examination of the rela- 
tions of the federal government to state and local governmental units, with special atten- 
tion to federal controls accompanying grants-in-aid to states and municipalities. Spring, 
9:00, REEVES. 

349. Principles of Educational Administration The general principles that determine 
the distribution of educational responsibilities and duties among parents, teachers, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, supervisors, board, and state and federal officials. Summer, First 
Term, 10:00, BOBBITT. 

352. General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with Political 
Science 344).—An analysis of general principles of organization and administration in social 
institutions, such as government, civil and military; education; industry; the church. Win- 
ter, 1:30, REEVES. 

354. School Health and Hygiene——Legal basis of school health and hygiene; the hy- 
giene of buildings and equipment; the effects of the curriculum on health and the relation of 
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health and education; materials and methods in teaching health education; and the admin- 
istration of the health program. Summer, 1:30, TURNER. 

355. School Records and Reports.—A study of recent developments in permanent and 
cumulative record systems in public and private schools. Consideration is given to the uses 
of pupil records for reporting, research, and guidance. Laboratory exercises based upon the 
accumulated pupil records of the Laboratory Schools. (Spring, University College, Henry.) 


358, The Elementary School—-An examination of the conceptions underlying present 
democratic living, knowledge of child development, and present elementary-school pro- 
grams in an attempt to determine principles which might serve as effective bases in develop- 
ing desirable educational programs for children. Basic course in elementary education. 
Summer, 8:00, Hrrrrcx. (Winter-Spring, University College, HERRICK.) 

359. The Secondary-School Curriculum.—Brief treatment of trends and assumptions 
is followed by consideration of (1) each of the main areas or subject-groups of the curricu- 
lum, and (2) the problems of organizing the curriculum and procedures for improving it. 
Attention is given chiefly to important investigations and reports dealing with instruction 
at junior and senior high-school levels. Winter, 2:30, Koos. 

360. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction.—Principles involved in formulat- 
ing the objectives to be achieved by education; selection and organization of learning ex- 
periences; determining the effectiveness of content and method. This is the basic course in 
the field of curriculum and instruction and provides an overview of problems and principles. 
It is a prerequisite to other courses in this field. Summer, 3:30; Autumn, 9:00; TYLER. 

362. The Curriculum.—A view of the activities that constitute the several areas of both 
the life-process and the curriculum from infancy to maturity. The first half is concerned 
with intellectual living as objective and process, including the physical and social sciences, 
history, literature, general reading, intercommunication, language, and mathematics. The 
second half relates to physical living and health, citizenship, home activities, vocation, 
recreation, the fine arts, and character education. Summer, 11:00, BOBBITT. 

362X. Evaluation of the School Curriculum.—A consideration of general principles and 
techniques for appraising the effectiveness of the school curriculum in helping students 
reach important educational objectives. Opportunity is given for each student to develop 
plans and methods of evaluation appropriate to his own school. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. Summer, 2:30, Tasa. (Autumn, University College, 

363X. Practical Problems in Curriculum Construction.—The application of principles of 
curriculum construction to the development of courses and programs in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Each student will work on curriculum plans and materials for use in his 
own school. Summer, 3:30, DALE. 

365. Problems of College Curriculum and Instruction.—The aims of this course are: 
(1) to give the student a survey of the development and the present state of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, with some reference to the educational systems of major European 
countries; (2) to develop in the student an understanding and appreciation of the major 
principles and practices of higher education in the light of recent theory and research in 
education, psychology, sociology, and economics; (3) to create in the student a critical and 
scientific attitude toward problems and issues of college instruction; and (4) to acquaint 
the student with recent efforts to reorganize the curriculums of higher institutions. Sum- 
mer, Winter, 8:00, Works. 

366. Problems of Curriculum and Instruction in Institutions That Prepare Teachers.—— 
First half: evolution of teacher education in America; current issues relating to the educa- 
tion of teachers; principles underlying curriculums and courses for different types of teach- 
ers. Second half: nature of professional courses for teachers, organization and direction of 
observation and practice teaching, improvement of instruction in institutions that prepare 
teachers. Wide reading and study of selected problems. Summer, Spring, 11:00, Gray. 

367A. Current Problems in Elementary Education.—Provides opportunity for elemen- 
tary-school teachers and supervisors to work constructively under guidance in the solution 
of problems arising in their own work. Registration is limited to individuals prepared to do 
intensive work upon their special problems. Summer, hours to be arranged, HERRICK. 

369. Curriculum and Instruction at the Adult Level.—The objectives of adult educa- 
tion, selecting and organizing curriculum materials, techniques of teaching, guidance and 
its implications. Spring, 1:30, Hours. 

370. Theory of Instruction. Designed to help achieve general orientation in educational 
theory. Methods of instruction and common classroom practices and problems are exam- 
ined in terms of recent findings in psychology, educational theory, and social analysis. 
Summer, First Term, 10:00, BREED; Spring, 2:30, . (Autumn, University College, 
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372. Current Problems in the Teaching and Supervision of Reading.—An intensive 
study of basic reading problems in elementary and secondary schools, including junior col- 
leges. First half: recent trends; current issues; the place of reading in the curriculum; the 
nature of the reading process and specific habits involved; the organization of instruction in 
reading in both elementary and secondary schools. Second half: types of guidance during 
the reading period—in the content fields, in the literature period, in the library; the stimu- 
lation of reading interests and tastes; measuring results; group and individual instruction 
for deficient readers. Special consideration is given to the reading problems encountered 
‘by high-school pupils. Autumn, 10:00, Gray. 

372A. Recent Trends and Problems in Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
—Considers current trends and basic reading problems, with special emphasis on the func- 
tions of reading in contemporary life; the place of reading in the curriculum; the nature of 
the reading process; the development of various reading attitudes, habits, and skills 
throughout the grades and high school; the organization of a developmental reading pro- 
gram; the evaluation of the results of teaching; provision for poor readers. For school ofh- 
cers and experienced teachers. Summer, First Term, 10:00, Gray. 

372B. The Teaching and Supervision of Reading in Elementary Schools.—Continues 
Education 372A by detailed studies of the specific aims of reading in elementary schools; the 
materials and types of guidance needed during the reading period in various school proj- 
ects and activities, including those of the content fields, the literature period, and the li- 
brary; measuring attainments; group diagnosis and remediation. For school officers and 
experienced teachers. Prerequisite or parallel: 372A or equivalent. Summer, Second Term, 
10:00, Gray. ($C., Autumn, University College, Gray.) 

372C. Reading in Secondary Schools, Including Junior Colleges.—Continues Educa- 
tion 372 by detailed studies of the following: the status of the reading interests and habits 
of secondary-school and college students; the types of growth essential; kinds of basic train- 
ing to promote increasing efficiency on the part of all students; the diagnosis and remedial 
treatment of poor readers; nature of the reading guidance needed in each content field; 
special emphasis on reading interests and tastes. For school officers and teachers. Prerequi- 
site or parallel: 372 or consent of instructor. 4C., Summer, First Term; course repeated 
Second Term, 9:00; Gray, DALE, 

372X. Problems in Curriculum Development in Reading.—Provides opportunity for 
teachers of various subjects, supervisors, curriculum workers, and school officers in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and junior colleges to work constructively under guidance on the 
solution of problems relating to reading—for example, organizing reading programs; de- 
veloping teaching procedures; analyzing printed materials; preparing materials to fit abil- 
ities of readers. Registration is limited to individuals prepared to do intensive work upon 
their special problems. Prerequisite or parallel: Education 372 or equivalent, and consent 
of instructor. Summer, Tu., W., 3:30-5:30, Gray, DALE. 

373. Teaching and Supervision of Arithmetic, Spelling, and Handwriting.—Problems 
in the teaching and supervision of arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting, with the results of 
investigations that relate thereto, as follows: considering objectives and types of approach; 
selecting and grading materials; organizing curricular units; directing learning activities; 
evaluating results of instruction; handling cases of deficiency. For supervisors and experi- 
enced teachers. First Term: Arithmetic; Second Term: Handwriting and Spelling. Sum- 
mer, 1:30, BREED. 

374A, B, D. Workshop in the Arts and Crafts (identical with Art 300A, B, D.)—An ex- 
ploratory studio-laboratory where students may pursue special interests in the creative arts 
and crafts under expert guidance. Practical work is offered in the basic techniques, depend- 
ing on individual student need or type of program elected. It is recommended that the stu- 
dent correlate his work in this course with a course in the history of art. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of the instructors. Summer, Autumn, Spring, 2:30-4:30, STAFF or DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

375. Teaching and Supervision of Art (identical with Art 377).—A survey of the field of 
modern art education with reference to problems of teachers and supervisors of art. The 
course provides for orientation of the special student of art in respect to general education 
and recent curriculum development. Prerequisite: 3 courses in art or education. Summer, 
9:00; Spring, 1:30; Warrrorn. 

376. The English Curriculum.—A critical examination of research studies and major 
innovations in the English curriculum of the secondary school; application of research to the 
selection and organization of instructional materials and to teaching and supervisory pro- 
cedures; evaluation of representative courses of study. Primarily for experienced teachers, 
department heads, supervisors, and principals. (Students who have not had introductory 
courses in this field should register for English 396.) Summer, 11:00, ANDERSON; Spring, 
9:00, GORDON. 
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381. The Science Curriculum (identical with Science 301).—This course considers the 
problems which arise in determining the objectives of courses in high-school science; the 
organization of materials into units; the methods of teaching focused upon different learn- 
ing products; and the measurement of the results of instruction. Summer, 10:00, BEAU- 
caamp. (Autumn, University College, BEAUCHAMP.) 


382. The Social Studies Curriculum,——Consideration of problems related to the social 
studies curriculum, with special reference to the problems of immediate concern to the 
members of the class. The aim of the course is to assist the student in a revaluation of the 
functions of the social-studies teacher and of the resources and methods to be used. Refer- 
ence will be made to recent reports on curriculum, developments in evaluation, and studies 
of methods. Summer, 9:00; Winter, 10:00; ABRAHAM. 


384. The Mathematics Curriculum.—A consideration of problems related to the mathe- 
matical curriculum: the relation of mathematics to modern trends in education, plans of 
organizing and selecting instructional materials for teaching purposes, and the departmen- 
tal testing program, with special attention to the measurement of modern objectives. Re- 
search studies relating to the mathematics curriculum are examined as well as materials 
illustrating certain types of innovations in the curriculum. For experienced teachers and 
supervisors. Summer, 9:00; Spring, Tu., F., 4:30-6:15; HARTUNG. 

385. Problems of Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades.—Lectures and readings 
dealing with the aims of teaching reading and the problems encountered at each grade level. 
Topics included: specific types of content and guidance needed during each period; word 
mastery and vocabulary; teaching of phonetics; ; tests and remedial work; stimulation of 
children’s interest in independent reading. For classroom teachers and supervisors. 4C., 
Summer, First Term, 8:00, Storm. (Spring, University College, Srorm.) 


386, Practical Procedures jn Organizing and Conducting Activity Programs,—This 
course is planned for the kindergarten-primary period of education. It deals with the physi- 
cal setting, classroom equipment, and organization of activities effective in a moden 
school. In so far as it is practical and desirable the work of the class is on an indiyidual basis, 
Visits to school supply houses, toy and book centers, and efficiently equipped classrooms 
may be arranged if requested. $C., Summer, Second Term, 1:30, ADAMS. 


388. Social Studies in the Kindergarten and Elementary School.—Deals with the selec- 
tion of social-studies units appropriate for the kindergarten and elementary school; detailed 
techniques employed in the development of specific units; function of the social studies in 
an integrated program; environmental factors and their influence on the curriculum; teach- 
ing pupils to find and use library materials for social studies. Consideration is given to 
necessary excursions, play materials, pictures, and books and stories in the kindergarten- 
primary period which create an environment for activities contributing to the child’s social 
development. In the work of the middle grades there is emphasis on the unified social 
studies versus separate courses in history, civics, and geography; the place of the texthook 
in teaching; and classroom and library equipment. Summer, Spring, 9:00, Srorm. (Au- 
tumn, University College, Storm.) 


389. Teaching Language and Literature in the Kindergarten and Elementary School. 
This course includes the various phases of elementary language and literature, such as oral 
and written composition, choral reading, and dramatization. Special consideration i is given 
to the use of scientific investigations in language development and to the survey of current 
practices and curriculums. The second half makes a study of the best literature for kinder- 
garten and elementary-school children from both the literary and the educational points of 
view. Included also are methods of developing interpretation and appreciation of poetry 
and stories; emphasis on oral and choral reading; stimulation of children’s interest in read- 
ing; ways of checking children’s reading; and selection of materials for various grade levels. 
Summer, 11:00; Autumn, 9:00; Srorm. 


390. Auditory and Visual Instruction.—A consideration of the role of auditory and 
visual instruction in education, with particular emphasis upon radio and motion pictures; 
intensive study of the contribution of these materials to educational objectives, with 
especial attention to the research literature. Educational principles to be followed in the 
utilization of these materials are analyzed. Standards for evaluation are critically exam- 
ined. Summer, 1:30, DALE. 


395. Statistical Methods.~-Elementary methods for handling quantitative data. In- 
cludes lectures, readings, and exercises on collection of data. Graphical presentation, aver- 
ages, variability, and methods of correlation. Portions of statistical studies are presented 
and discussed. Basic course; prerequisite to other courses in this field. Summer, Winter, 
1:30, Horzincer. (Winter-Spring, University College, HOLZINGER.) 
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396. Construction of Tests.—The principles of constructing classroom and standard 
tests and scales. Readings, lectures, and individual projects. Advised prerequisite: Knowl- 
edge of uses of tests and elementary statistics. Summer, Spring, 9:00, TYLER. 


397. The Use of Achievement Tests in Improving Instruction.—General techniques for 
diagnosing student achievement and for interpreting test results useful in teaching and in 
educational guidance. Discussion of criteria for selecting tests. Opportunity is given for in- 
dividual projects in giving tests, interpreting the results, and planning for their use in the 
school. Autumn, 8:00, . (Spring, University College, 


398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education.—General problems 
of construction and scoring, with special emphasis on comprehensive examinations. Sum- 
mer, 2:30, BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


399. Apprentice Teaching in Education.—Opportunity for apprentice teaching in the 
Department of Education under the direction of the instructor. Open only to advanced 
students in education and on consent of instructor. Autumn, 9:00, Gray. 


399X. Clinical Practice for Workers in the Field of Human Development.—Oppor- 
tunity for individual work with children or young people in nursery school, elementary 
school, or high school. Practice with individual psychological tests, personality tests, fam- 
ily histories, observation and records of behavior, cumulative records, case summaries and 
reports. Observation in social agencies, youth service projects, and hospitals. Designed for 
students preparing for guidance and personnel work in schools. Supplementary to practice 
teaching for those preparing to teach academic subjects. C. or $C. Winter, 8:00, Havic- 
HURST. 


495. Advanced Statistics.—Includes further methods of correlation, multiple regression 
theory, curve-fitting, Chi-square test, and theory of sampling. Individual student projects. 
Prerequisite: Education 395 or equivalent. Summer, 2:30; Spring, 10:00; HOLZINGER. 


498. Factor Analysis.—A synthetic approach to the current methods of analysis. Re- 
lationships between solutions by various methods. Application of methods to psychological 
and physical data. Prerequisite: Statistics through multiple correlation. Summer, Second 
Term, 10:00; Spring, M., Th., 4:30-6:15; HOLZINGER. 


SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 


402. Seminar: The School in the Social! Order.—Recent literature and research prob- 
lems in this field. Reports and discussions. For advanced students who have a Master’s 
oe or its equivalent in Education. Limited to 20. Summer, W., 3:30-5:30, Coox and 

TAFF, 

405. Seminar: The Philosophy of Education.—Registration limited. Summer, M., 

3:30-5:30, BREED and OTHERS; Spring, W., 4:00-6:00, HUTCHINS, ADLER. 


410. Seminar: Educational Psychology.—Recent literature and research problems in 
this field. Reports and discussion. For advanced students in educational psychology. Pre- 
requisite: Master’s degree or its equivalent in Education. Limited to 20. Summer, W., 
3:30-5:30, Corey and Starr; Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30, Corey, BUSWELL. 

411. Seminar: Educational Implications of Research in Child Development.—This is 
a seminar course in which students make an intensive study of the scientific literature on 
selected problems in child development and discuss and prepare reports on the educational 
implications of the research findings. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Winter, W., 
3:30-5:30, HAVIGHURST, PRESCOTT, and STAFF. 


422. Seminar: Psychology of Emotional and Personality Deviations.—Evaluation of 
the experimental and clinical data and of the recent research on the emotions. Specific 
problems of behavior and their educational implications are presented and evaluated. 
Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, SHERMAN, Prescott, and STAFF. 


443. Researchin General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with 
Political Science 443).—Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, REEVES. 

497. Seminar in Statistics and Measurement.—Recent literature and research prob- 
lems in measurement, including the field of higher education; also specialized projects in 
statistics. For advanced students who have the Master’s degree or its equivalent in Educa- 
tion. Limited to 20. Winter, W., 3:30-5:30, HorzincEr. 


499. Research Problems in Education.—Open only on consent of some member of the 
Department of Education. Advanced students who are pursuing investigators may regis- 
ter for personal consultation or, in case a number of investigators are working on related 
problems, group exercises may be organized. C—2Cs. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
HARLAN H. Barrows, Chairman of the Department of Geography. 


HARLAN H. Barrows, S.B., Pp.M., Professor of Geography. 

WELLINGTON DowninG Jones, PH.D., Professor of Geography. 

CHARLES CARLYLE CoLBY, E.M., PH.D., Professor of Geography. 

ROBERT SWANTON Pratt, Pa.D., Professor of Geography. 

EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, S.M., Associate Professor of the Teaching of Geography; Counse- 
lor for Candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree and for Prospective Teachers. 

HENRY MILTON Lepparp, PH.D., Associate Professor of Geography. 

EDWARD BOWMAN ESPENSHADE, JR., S.M., Instructor in Geography. 


CHARLES WARREN THORNTHWAITE, PaH.D., Chief, Climatic and Physiographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture; Special Lecturer 
in Geography (Summer, 1941). 

Howard E. WILson, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Education, Harvard University; Special 
Lecturer in Geography (Summer, 1941). 

ROGER A. PRIOR, S.M., Special-Instructor in Geography (Summer, 1941). 


Jonn H. Kemer, M.B.A., Assistant in Geography. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


ELIZABETH EISELEN, A.M. 
ALBERT G. BALLERT, S.M. FRANK H. STEDMAN, S.B. 


The Department of Geography is a member of two Divisions: the Division of the Physi- 
cal Sciences and the Division of the Social Sciences. The statement of the Departmental 
aims and requirements and the courses of instruction in the Department appear in full 
under the Division of the Physical Sciences (pp. 248-55). 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Louis GOTTSCHALK, Chairman of the Department of History. 
Frances ELMA GILLESPIE, Secretary of the Department. 


BERNADOTTE EvERtY Scumitr, M.A. (Oxon.), Pa.D., Andrew MacLeish Distinguished 
Service Professor of Modern History. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNarr, Pa.D., Litt.D., Professor of Far Eastern History and 
Institutions. 

ALBERT TEN Eyck OLMSTEAD, PH.D., Professor of Ancient History. 

AVERY ODELLE CRAVEN, Pv.D., LL.D., Professor of American History, 

SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER, A.B., Professor of Russian Language and Institutions. 

CARL FREDERICK Hutu, A.M., Lrrt.D., Professor of Ancient History. 

Joan Tuomas McNEILL, Px.D., Professor of the History of European Christianity. 

Lours GOTTSCHALK, PH.D., Professor of Modern History. 

James FreD Ripry, P#.D., Professor of American History. 

Joan Urric Ner, Pu.D., Professor of Economic History. 

ARTHUR PEARSON ScoTT, PH.D., Associate Professor of Modern History. 

EINAR JorRANSON, PH.D., Associate Professor of Medieval History. 

BESSIE LOUISE Prerce, Pu.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

JAKOB AALL OTTESON LARSEN, PH.D., Associate Professor of Ancient History. 

Wiitram Toomas Hurcainson, Px.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

FRANCES Erma GILLESPIE, PH.D., Associate Professor of English History; Counselor for 
Prospective Teachers. 

WILBUR KITCHENER JORDAN, Px.D., Associate Professor of English History. 

James Lea Care, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Medieval History. 

HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chinese Literature and Institu- 
tions. 

S. WurraĮm Halpern, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Modern History. 


Hucw MARSHALL Core, Px.D., Instructor in History. 
WALDO HERMAN DuBBERSTEIN, PH.D, Instructor in Oriental History. 
Tomas WALTER Jounson, A.M., Instructor in History in University College. 


WARNER F. Wooprinec, Px.D., Professor of History, Ohio State University; Visiting Pro- 
fessor of English History (Summer, 1941). 

QuirInus Breen, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History, University of Oregon; Visiting 
Assistant Professor of Church History (Summer, 1941). 

ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLAUCHLIN, LL.B., A.M., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Ameri- 
can History. 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN, Pu.D., Professor Emeritus of American History. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Pu.D., Professor Emeritus of Modern History. 
Convers READ, Pu.D., Professor of English History, University of Pennsylvania; Non- 
resident Professor of History. 
FELLOWS, 1940-41 


James WARREN RABUN, A.M., Catherine Cleveland Fellow. 
Harry ROBERT Stevens, A.M., Cleo Hearon Fellow. 

Joun Epwin Face, A.M., Henry Milton Wolf Fellow. 
LAURENCE Kavica Borpy, A.M. 

LAURENCE Lee Howe, A.M. 

HENRY RALPH WINKLER, A.M. 


* Also a department in the Division of the Humanities. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Instruction in the Department of History is designed to present the main aspects of the 
rise and development of civilization. Though the Department emphasizes political and 
social history, it also deals with economic, religious, diplomatic, and cultural phases. Other 
departments in the University also offer instruction in the economic, religious, diplomatic, 
and cultural phases of history, and the student of history is urged to become familiar with 
their offerings. The aim of the Department is to enable students to read historical litera- 
ture, both primary and secondary, critically, and to write historical papers according to ap- 
proved and rigorous standards of method and style. To achieve that aim, the Department 
endeavors to furnish the student with (1) knowledge of the salient events, characters, and 
developments of history and their geographical environments; (2) acquaintance with the 
historians of the various fields of history and the great repositories of historical materials; 
(3) critical ability to test and evaluate the conflicting theses of authorities and schools of 
thought in the various fields of history; (4) ability to analyze primary historical materials 
for particulars; (5) competence in assembling particulars and weaving them into a well- 
written narrative; and (6) a capacity for critical examination of interpretative and specula- 
tive literature on the nature of history. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


It is desirable for students entering the Division of the Social Sciences with the inten- 
tion of specializing in history to have had the Divisional courses in the Social Sciences and 
the Humanities in the College, or their equivalent. Work for the Bachelor’s degree and for 
higher degrees may be integrated, since the two fields offered for the Bachelor’s degree may 
also be offered, wholly or in part, for the Master’s degree, and the examination for the latter 
also satisfies the requirements for two of the five fields for the Doctor’s degree if the ex- 
aminers and the Department agree that the student has shown the required ability. Copies 
of previous examination questions may be secured at the office of the Secretary of the De- 
partment (Social Science Building, Room 503), The student’s program of study will include 
two of the six divisions of history listed below. A course in historical method (201) is also 
required. Courses are provided which aid in preparation for examination in all divisions. 

Candidates will be required to pass comprehensive examinations on: 


A. Historical Method (History 201) and two of the following six divisions of history: 

1. The Ancient Mediterranean World: Courses numbered 210-13. 

2. The Middle Ages: Courses numbered 220-23. 

3. Modern Europe: 3 courses in chronological sequence chosen from Courses 231, 233, 
235, and 238. 

4. History of England: Courses 261, 262, and 263. 

5. The United States: Courses 271, 281, and 291. 

6. Economic History: Courses numbered 202, 203, and any other course in European 
economic history. 


B. Before a student registers for the Bachelor’s examination he must satisfy the Depart- 
ment of his ability to present historical material in acceptable written form by submit- 
ting one paper for each of the divisions of history in which he expects to be examined. 
The papers are not to be considered as theses: they need not be long, nor must they al- 
ways be written from the original sources, but they should exhibit some acquaintance 
with the ordinary canons of historical evidence, a proper documentation, and a reason- 
ably accurate and effective style. 


C. The material contained in 5 of the following courses: Anthropology 201, Economics 201, 
Education 201, Geography 201, Political Science 201, Psychology 201, Sociology 201. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


i. The candidate must meet the requirements of the Division (see p. 287). 

2. The Bachelor’s degree is not a prerequisite for the Master’s degree, nor the Master’s de- 
gree for the Doctor’s. A student who satisfies the entrance requirements of the Divisio 
(see p. 286) may begin work for any one of the degrees. i 

For the student who has not the Bachelor’s degree, the requirements for the Master’s 
degree in History are: 

a) Two written qualifying examinations covering A and C above (under requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts). 

b) The requirements described in sections (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f) of paragraph 3 im- 
mediately below. 

3. The requirements of the Department of History for students who already have the 
Bachelor’s degree: 

a) Two years of undergraduate history or the equivalent. 

b) A reading test in French or German* must be passed not later than during the second 
quarter of the third year in the Division. Students entering with a Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent from another institution are required to pass this test not later 
than the first opportunity afforded during the second quarter of residence. 

c) All candidates are required to have laboratory training in historical method equiva- 

lent to that given in History 301 or 302. 

Candidates shall present each an acceptable dissertation based on research of at least 

a semi-independent character. Candidates should select the subjects of their dis- 

sertations as early as possible. The dissertation subject must have the approval of a 

member of the Departmental staff and be recorded by the Secretary of the Depart- 

ment. The candidate is expected to submit a typewritten copy of the dissertation at 
least two months before his or her examination. Dissertations must be accepted by 
the Department before examinations may be taken. 

e) During the last quarter of residence the candidate takes a written examination on 
each of two fields of history. The fields are defined below in the requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree. The examinations may require the writing of essays, brief identifica- 
tions, maps, charts, historiographical and bibliographical discussions, “objective” 
tests, and analysis, synthesis, and comparison of documents, or any other device 
which the examiner selects to determine the student’s memory of salient facts, ac- 
quaintance with historical literature, critical ability, powers of historical analysis and 
synthesis, and interpretative and speculative capacities. These examinations will be 
accepted also as fulfilling the requirements of the qualifying test for the Doctor’s de- 
gree if the examiners and the Department agree that the student has shown the re- 
quired ability. Copies of previous examination questions can be secured from the 
Secretary of the Department. 

f) At the opening of the quarter in which they wish to ‘take the degree students should 
personally advise the Secretary of the Department of that intention. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY} 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Foreign languages.—Beyond the Divisional requirements in French and German} 
each candidate is expected to have such knowledge of the language or languages in which 


d 


Nene? 


* Some other modern language may, with the approval of the Department, be substituted for French or 
German but only in case that language is to be used in the preparation of the dissertation. Such substitution 
will not affect the Janguage requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 


ft For genera! Divisional requirements see p. 289. 


tIn exceptional circumstances the Department will consider the substitution of some other modern lan- 
guage for French or German. 
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the chief sources of his special feld of study are written as may be necessary to use those 
sources independently. 

A candidate with the Master’s degree from another institution must pass one language 
examination not later than the first opportunity afforded during the second quarter of 
work in the University of Chicago, and the second language examination not later than the 
first opportunity afforded during the third quarter of work in the University. 

2. Program of work; examinations.—A candidate for the Doctor’s degree must offer a 
program of study in five fields, of which (unless special arrangement has been made with the 
Department) at least four must be in history and one may be in a related discipline. Among 
the related disciplines attention is particularly called to economic history, church history, 
international relations, political theory, philosophy, and the several national literatures. A 
student’s program must be a logical and reasonable one and be approved by a committee of 
three members of the Department, who will be appointed to superintend the work of the 
candidate as soon as a qualifying test has been taken with results satisfactory to the De- 
partment. Students should consult the members of their committees from time to time re- 
garding the progress of their work. 

The qualifying test involves the following procedure: (a) Normally before the beginning 
of the fourth year* of work in the Division the student shall submit a report or paper to a 
member of the Department whom the student, with the consent of the Departmental Ad- 
viser, shall select, and obtain approval of it as evidence of the student’s ability to do inde- 
pendent research; and (b) by means of a written examination on each of two fields of history 
selected from the list enumerated below, he shall satisfy the Department of his fitness for ad- 
vanced graduate work. This examination is the equivalent of the written examination for 
the Master’s degree, though a higher standard of achievement is required of candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree (see p. 348). The evidence of research and the written examination 
together constitute a qualifying test, and the student, except under extenuating circum- 
stances, is expected not to continue as a candidate if the examiners and the Department 
agree that he has not shown the required ability. 

By passing this qualifying test the candidate will have satisfactorily met the require- 
ments of the Department for the Doctor’s degree so far as two of the required five fields are 
concerned. In a quarter subsequent to that in which the qualifying test is given, but nor- 
mally after another year of study, the candidate is required to take a two-hour preliminary 
oral examination on three other fields. Of those fields (unless special arrangement has been 
made with the Department), at least two must be in history and one may be in a related dis- 
cipline, 

Candidates who enter with the Master’s degree from another institution take examina- 
tions in five fields, of which (except by special arrangement) at least four must be in history, 
and one may be in a related discipline. The examination in two of these fields is a written 
one and is presumably upon the fields, as defined below by the Department, which most 
closely correspond to the work done elsewhere for the Master’s degree. This examination 
may be taken at the end of any quarter of the candidate’s first year of residence in the Uni- 
versity when the Mastcr’s examinations are given. The other three fields, of which (except 
by special arrangement) at least two are likewise chosen from the list given below, are the 
subject of the two-hour preliminary oral examination. This examination should be taken 
normally by the beginning of the candidate’s second year of residence in the University. 

Examinations, written or oral, in each field presuppose a general knowledge of the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural history of the period under consideration both in domestic 
aspects and in foreign relations; in addition in the oral examination the student may, with 
the consent of the Departmental Adviser, designate in advance one aspect of the field (e.g., 


* Exceptional students may be able to meet this requirement earlier. 
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constitutional, economic, diplomatic, intellectual) on which he is to be questioned more in- 
tensively and on a more advanced level. 

The preliminary general examinations, written and oral, must be taken to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department before the candidate’s dissertation is submitted and must precede 
the final examination by at least eight months. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the dissertation, the candidate is required to take 
a two-hour final oral examination. This examination is designed to bring out the student’s 
critical ability and reasoning power; it is based on the dissertation, its historical setting, and 
the conflicts of theses and philosophies involved, and also on historical method and the 
bibliography and historiography of the general division of history in which the dissertation 
lies. One week before the final oral examination the candidate files eight copies of an analy- 
sis of the dissertation with the Secretary of the Department. 

All candidates for the doctorate are required to have that experience in historical meth- 
od, bibliography, interpretation, and critical speculation represented by History 301 or 
302, History 406, 407, 408, 409, or 410, and three seminars, or their equivalents. 

3. Dissertation.—The dissertation submitted for the Doctor’s degree must show (a) a 
thorough mastery of the original sources of information, (6) good literary form (style, com- 
position, clear and correct English), (c) a high standard of documentation in order that all 
important statements of fact may be verified, and (d) an intelligent grasp of the conflicting 
historical theses and philosophies involved. Dissertations not thoroughly prepared in all 
these respects will not be accepted. 

In lieu of the customary type of doctoral dissertation, students may in certain cases be 
permitted to edit, or edit and translate, some historical source. 

4. Fields of history —The following are the fields of history as defined for the purposes 
of graduate study: 

Í. Ancient oriental history 
2. Greek history . 
3. Roman history 
4, History of medieval Europe, 375-1122 
5. History of medieval Europe, 1095-1450 
6. The Renaissance and the Reformation, 1250-1648 
7. English history to 1485, with emphasis on the period after 1066 
8. Far Eastern history prior to 1368 
9. History of Europe, 1600-1815 
10. History of Europe, 1789-1941 
11. English history, 1485-1714 
12. English history, 1688-1941 
13. The expansion of Europe. 
i4. Far Eastern history, 1368-1941 
15. History of Russia 
16. History of the United States, 1492-1783 _ 
17. History of the United States, 1760-1865 
18. History of the United States, 1850-1941 
19. Hispanic American history 


In exceptional cases by vote of the Department additional fields may be defined. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Students interested in preparing to teach history in secondary schools and in junior 
colleges should secure copies of the Announcements entitled The Preparation of Teachers and 
consult departmental counselors. A course in the teaching of history in colleges is offered 
by a member of the Department whenever a sufficient number of students enrol. Attention 
is also called to the Divisional Master’s degree (see pp. 287-88). 
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GRADUATE HISTORY CLUB 


The Graduate History Club, a voluntary organization of instructors and students, meets 
frequently for the reading and discussion of papers and the review of books and journals. 


ARCHIVES INTERNSHIPS 


The Archives Division of the Illinois State Library will offer a limited number of three 
months’ internships at Springfield each spring. These internships are open to candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree in History or in Political Science at a university in the state of Illinois 
upon recommendation of the respective thesis departments. Applicants from the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Chicago must have passed the written qualifying test 
for the Doctor’s degree. 

The following graduate courses or acceptable equivalents are prerequisites: (1) histori- 
cal methodology (History 301 or 302); (2) historical bibliography, plus a working knowledge 
of common reference and bibliographical tools (History 406, 407, 408, 409, or 410); (3) pub- 
lic documents (Political Science 351, and special problems to be assigned by the instructor); 
(4) theoretical courses on archival and manuscript curatorship and the history of archives 
and libraries (see Announcements of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago). 

Practical experience during the internship will be supplemented by lectures on archival 
technique and governmental organization. No entrance or tuition fees will be charged the 
student, and no salary paid by the state. Interns will be expected to conform to regulations 
and hours of work of the Illinois State Library, of which the Archives is a division. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses in the Department are offered in three groups. 


1. Those in the 200 group, primarily for students seeking the Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, are of a somewhat general nature. 

2. Those in the 300 group present detailed surveys of special phases or periods of history 
or give training in historical method and prepare students for research. 

3. Those in the 400 group, for advanced students, are seminars, research and reading 
courses, and courses in bibliography and historiography—all designed to afford training in 
methods of historical research and opportunity for investigation of unsettled problems. 

All courses include discussion of the historiographical and methodological problems and 
of the questions of interpretation and critical speculation involved in their subject matters. 

The systematic analysis and discussion of historical periods and problems afforded in 
course work are designed to prepare students for the examinations, but students will find it 
necessary also to pursue independent reading and study. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION 
PRIMARILY FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


201. An Introduction to the Study of History.—Autumn, Winter, 3:30, CATE, COLE. 

203. Introduction to European Economic History, 1540-1940 (identical with Economics 
222).—Spring, 1:30, NEF. 

210. History of the Ancient Near East-—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 11:00, 
DUBBERSTEIN. 

211. The Ancient Mediterranean World I: Greece to the Macedonian Era.—C., Sum- 
mer (or åC. either Term), 9:00; Autumn, 8:00; LARSEN. 
: 212. The Ancient Mediterranean World If: Alexander to Caesar— Winter, 8:00, LAR- 

EN, 


i 213. The Ancient Mediterranean World HI: The Roman Empire.—Spring, 8:00, 
AUTH, 
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221. The Early Middle Ages, 400-900.—C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, 
CATE; Autumn, 10:00, Joranson. 


222. The Central Period of the Middle Ages, 900-1250.— Winter, 10:00, CATE. 

223. The Later Middle Ages, 1250-1500,—Spring, 10:00, Joranson. 

231. Europe in the Age of the Reformation.—Spring, 9:00, Coxe. 

233. The Age of the Absolute Monarchy: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
—Autumn, 11:00, Core. 

235. Europe from 1789 to 1878.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:00, GOTT- 
SCHALK; Winter, 11:00, HALPERIN. 

238. Europe from 1870 to 1920.—Spring, 11:00, HALPERIN. 

240. Russia in the Nineteenth Century.—Autumn, 9:00, HARPER. 

242. Europe since 1919.—-Autumn, 10:00, HALPERIN. 

248. The Expansion of Europe I: The Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries.—-Autumn, 
10:00, Scorr. 

249. The Expansion of Europe II: The Later Nineteenth and the Twentieth Centuries. 
—Winter, 10:00, Scorr. 

261. English History to 1485.—Autumn, 2:30, CATE. 

262. English History, 1485~-1714.—Winter, 2:30, JORDAN. 

263A. English History, 1714~1832.—3C. Summer, First Term, 2:30, Wooprine. 

263B. English History, 1832-1941—3C. Summer, First Term, 3:30, WoopRING. 

263. English History, 1714~-1941.—Spring, 2:30, GILLESPIE, 

271. Topics in the History of the United States to 1789.—Autumn, 1:30, HUTCHINSON. 

281. Topics in the History of the United States, 1789-1865.—C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), Winter, 1:30, JOHNSON. 

291. Topics in the History of the United States, 1865-1941.—-Spring, 1:30, JOHNSON. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


301. Laboratory Course in Historical Method: Europe.—Autumn, W., F., 4:30-6:30, 
GOTTSCHALK. 

302. Laboratory Course in Historical Method: The United States.—C. Summer, 8:00; 
Winter, M., W., 4:30-6:30; HUTCHINSON. 

303. History of the Ancient Near East I (identical with Oriental History 301).—Pre- 
history and the early kingdoms. Autumn, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

304. History of the Ancient Near East II (identical with Oriental History 302)—The 
oriental empires. Winter, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

305. History of the Ancient Near East III (identical with Oriental History 303).—The 
Greco-Roman Orient, the Parthian and Sasanid empires. Spring, 11:00, OLMSTEAD. 

311. Political Institutions of the Greek City-States.—Winter, W., F., 1:30-3:30, Lar- 
SEN, 

314, The Mediterranean World in the Epoch of the Punic Wars.—C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, LARSEN. 

318. Goccrampnt aaa Life of the Provinces of the Roman Empire.—Autumn, M., W., 
1:30-3:30, LARSEN. 

319. History of Western Monasticism (identical with Church History 326).—Autumn, 
9:00, MCNEILL. 

320. The Germanic Kingdoms and the Carolingian Empire.—Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30- 
5:30, JORANSON, 

324. The Crusades.—Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, Joranson. 

328. Christianity and the European Nations. A.D. 800-1600 (identical with Church 
History 302).—Winter, 9:00, McNEILL. 

329A. Medieval Schools.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), W., F., 1:30-3:30, Care. 
i 331. Intellectual History of H in the Seventeenth P EN 9:00, Mc- 

EILL, 

332. French Economic History, 1540 to the Present (identical with Economics 322).— 

Autumn, 1:30, NEF. BT, 
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335. The French Revolution, 1789~99.-~Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of French. 
Autumn, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, GOTTSCHALK. 
336. The Continental Reformation (identical with Church History 338).—C., Summer 
(or 4C. either Term), 9:00, BREEN. 
337. France under Napoleon.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of French. C., Sum- © 
mer (or $C. either Term), Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, GOTTSCHALK. 
338. Italy since 1815.—Winter, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 
339. The Near Eastern Question, 1774-1914.—Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of 
French or German. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), W., F., 3:30-5:30, Scmanrr. 
340. Russia since 1900.—-Winter, 9:00, HARPER. 
342. The Political and Diplomatic History of the War of 1914—18.—Prerequisite: Read- 
ing knowledge of French or German. Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, SCHMITT. 
345. Central Europe, 1648-1786.—Autumn, W., F., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 
347. The Church of Scotland (identical with Church History 328).—-Autumn, 10:00, 
McNEILy. 
348. Agriculture, War, and Religion in France and England, 1540-1640 (identical with 
Economics 325).—Autumn, M., W., E., 3:30, NEF. 
349B. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1870-1941.—-Winter, M., 
W., 1:30-3:30, COLE, 
350. History of Japan prior to 1500.—Autumn, 10:00, MAcNAr. 
351. History of Japan, 1500-1853.—Winter, 10:00, MacNarre. 
352. History of Japan, 1853-1941.—Spring, 10:00, MacNare. 
357. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations prior to 1800.-Autumn, 11:00, 
MacNarr. 
358. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations, ca. 1800-95.—C., Summer (or $C. 
either Term), 10:00; Winter, 11:00; MacNarr. 
N 359. Topics in Far Eastern International Relations, 1895-1941.—Spring, 11:00, Mac- 
AIR. 
360. Renaissance Thought in England.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), M., Th., 
4:00-6:00, JORDAN. 
362. The Reformation in England (identical with Church History 342).—Winter, 10:00, 
McNEILt. 
363. English Thought and Culture during the Seventeenth Century.—Autumn, Tu., 
Th., 4:00-6:00, JORDAN. l 
365. England and the Industrial Revolution.—Autumn, 9:00, GILLESPIE. Bs 
366. English Social and Economic History, 1830-1900,—Winter, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 
368. The Political History of Great Britain, 1815-85.—~Spring, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 
Š 373. The British Empire in North America, 1497-1783.—Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, 
COTT. 
375. Constitutional History of the United States, 1607—-1815.—C., Summer (or 4C. 
either Term), 9:00, HUTCHINSON. 
376. Constitutional History of the United States, 1815-85.—-Winter, 8:00, HUTCHINSON. 
377. The United States Public Domain, 1783-1862.—-Autumn, 8:00, HUTCHINSON. 
382. History of the United States: The West, 1815—60.—-Spring, 9:00, CRAVEN. 
384. History of the United States: The Old South, 1606-1820.—Winter, 10:00, 
CRAVEN, 
385. History of the United States: The Lower South, 1815-50.—Spring, 10:00, Crav- 
EN. 
387. The South and the Civil War.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 10:00, CRAVEN. 
388. Reconstruction, North and South, 1860-76.—Autumn, 10:00, CRAVEN. 
390. The American City, 1850-1941.—Spring, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, PIERCE. 
391. The History of the United States, 1865-98.—-Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 
IERCE. 


b 392. The History of the United States, 1898-1941.—-Winter, Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 
IERCE. 


393. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1775~1865.—Autumn, 11:00, Ripry. 


x 
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394, The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1865-1941.—-Winter, 11:00, Rrepy. 


395. The United States in World Politics.—C., Summer (or 3C. either Term), 11:00, 
RIPPY. 


396. Hispanic America: The Colonial Period.—Autumn, 9:00, Rrppy. 


397. Hispanic America. The National Period: South America.—C., Summer (or $C 
either Term), Winter, 9:00, Rrppy. 


399. Hispanic America. The National Period: Mexico and the Caribbean Area.—Spring, 
11:00, Ripry. . 


SEMINARS 


The prerequisites for all courses numbered from 401 to 499 are registration for an ad- 
vanced degree, the ability to meet the particular requirements of the course, and consent 
of the instructor. 

402. Classics of Historical Writing (identical with Economics 424).—Spring, hours to 
be arranged, NEF. 

405. Reading or Research.-MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 


407. Medieval Historiography and Bibliography. Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, JORAN- 
SON. 


408. Modern Historiography and Bibliography. Winter, W., F., 3:30-5:30, SCHMITT. 

411. Seminar: Problems in the Sources of Greek and Roman History.—Autumn, Wim- 
ter, hours to be arranged, LARSEN. 

412. Research in Near Eastern History.—Autumn, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 

413. Research in Near Eastern History.—Winter, Tu., 3 :30-5 :30, OLMSTEAD. 

414, Research in Near Eastern History.—Spring, Tu. 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 

421. Seminar: Problems in Medieval History.—Winter, M., 3:30-5:30, JoRANSON. 


428. History of Church Polity and Discipline (identical with Church History 424).— 
Spring, 10:00, MCNEILL. 


429, Advocates of Church Reform before Luther (identical with Church History 422). — 
C., Summer (or åC. either Term), 11:00, BREEN. 

441. Seminar: Problems in Diplomatic History preceding the War of 1914~-18.—C. 
Summer, Th., 3:30-5:30; Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30; SCHMITT. 

443. Seminar: Problems in Diplomatic History since 1919.—Spring, Tu., 1:30-3:30, 
HALPERIN. 


454. Seminar: Problems in American-Japanese Tensions.—C. Summer, Tu., 3:30- 
5:30, MaAcNarr. 


457. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization I (identical with Chinese 457).— 
Autumn, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


458. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization II (identical with Chinese 458).— 
Winter, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


459. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization IH (identical with Chinese 459) — 
Spring, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 


460. Seminar: Topics in Tudor Government and Policy.—Spring, M., 4:00-6:00, Jor- 
DAN. 


467. Seminar: English Social and Economic Problems of the Twentieth Century.— 
Winter, M., 3:30-5:30, GILLESPIE. 


480. Seminar: Studies in the History of Chicago.—Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, PIERCE. 


487. Seminar: Problems in Southern History.—C., Summer, Tu., 3:30-5:30, CRAVEN. 
Autumn, Winter, F., 3:30-5:30, CRAVEN. 


490. Seminar: Problems in Recent American History.—Autumn, Winter, W., 3:30- 
5:30, PIERCE. 


498, Seminar: Problems in the History of Hispanic America.—Spring, M., 3:30-5:30, 
Rippy, 


COURSES FREQUENTLY OFFERED BUT NOT GIVEN IN 1941-42 
202. Introduction to Greek, Roman, and Medieval European Economic History. 


206, 207, 208. Introduction to the History of Chinese Civilization I, I, II. 
309. The Teaching of History in College and University. 
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310. Puritanism and Nonconformity. 

312. Greek Political Theories. 

317. The Roman Constitution and Public Administration. 

321. Medieval France: Feudalism and the Development of the French Monarchy. 

322. Feudal Germany and the Holy Roman Empire. 

323. Makers of Medieval Christianity. 

325. Religion and the Common Man in the Middle Ages. 

326. The Culture of the Early Middie Ages. 

327. The Culture of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 

330. The Renaissance. 

333. Industry and the History of Thought in France and England, 1540-1640. 

334. Social and Political Reformers of Eighteenth-Century France. 

341. The Outbreak of the War of 1914. 

343, The Peace Treaties, 1919-39. 

344. The Nations of Central and Eastern Europe, 1919-39, 

346. Europe and the Partition of Africa. 

349A. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1789-1914. 

355. History of China, 1911-41. 

361. The English Church in the Middle Ages. 

364. English Economic History, 1550~1700. 

367. English Social and Economic History since 1900. 

369. The British Commonwealth. 

370. English Political History, 1885-1914. 

371. France and America. 

372. The United States and Its Dependencies. 

379. Social-Industrial History of the United States: The Northeast, 1815-60. 

381. History of the United States: The West, 1606-1815. 

406. Greek and Roman Bibliography and Historiography. 

409. American Bibliography and Historiography. 

410. Historiography and Bibliography of the Far East. 

430. The History of Christian Social Thought. 

434, Seminar: Problems in the Old Regime. 

435, Seminar: Problems of the French Revolution. 

437. Seminar: Problems of the Restoration in France. 

442. Seminar: American Diplomacy and the Great War, August, 1914—April, 1917. 

445. Seminar in the Writing of European Economic History. 

455. Seminar: The Manchurian Question. 

456. Seminar: Foreign Rights and Interests in China. 

466. Seminar: Problems in English Social and Economic History in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

479. Problems of the Abolitionist Movement. 

484. Seminar: Problems in Secession. 

Nore.—Students preparing to teach in secondary schools are referred to the statement on pp. 291-92. 


Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Studies in Grades VII- 
X1I.— Prerequisite: Junior standing, Education 201, 210. (See p. 293.) 

Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.— 
ae Education 201 and 210, Social Science 206, and consent of instructor. (See 
p. 293. 

Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-College 
Level.—Limited to candidates for the Junior-College Certificate granted by the Univer- 
sity. Prerequisite: Education 201 and 210, either Social Science 206 or 306, and con- 
sent of instructor. (See p. 293.) 

Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Studies in 
nek aa a Bachelor’s degree, or equivalent, and teaching experience. 

ee p. 293, 
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Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—Prerequisite: Consent of 
the instructors. (See p. 291.) 


COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES (DIVISION OF THE HUMANITIES) 


I. FIELD OF ORIENTAL HISTORY 


304. History of the Moslem World I.—Origins. Autumn, 9:00, ABBOTT. 

305. History of the Moslem World Il.—-Empire. Winter, 9:00, ABBOTT. 

306. History of the Moslem World III.—Decay and modern rise. Spring, 9:00, AB- 
BOTT, 

307. Old Testament History I.—The beginnings of Old Testament literature and his- 
tory. Autumn, 2:30, IRWIN. 

308. Old Testament History If.—History and prophecy.—C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), 9:00, Bowman; Winter, 2:30, IRWIN. 

309. Old Testament History IlI.—History and Judaism. Spring, 2:30, Bowman. 

355. The History of Parthia.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, DEBEVOISE. 

357. History of the Sasanidae.—Winter, hours to be arranged, DEBEVOISE. 


404-406. Research in Near Eastern History.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, Tu., 3:30-5:30, OLMSTEAD. 


Il, FIELD OF ARCHEOLOGY 


209, Archeology of the Ancient Near East.—A companion course to Oriental History 
210. C., Summer (or 4C. either Term), 10:00, DEBEVOISE. 


COURSES IN THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
COURSES IN THE HISTORICAL FIELD 


_ The historical field includes within its scope courses in the general history of religions, 
in the history of Hebrew and Jewish religion, and in the rise and expansion of Christianity. 
Nore.—Abbreviations: C.R. =Comparative Religion; C.H. = Church History. 


C.R. 302. Introduction to the Study of Religions.-—A study of methods in dealing with 
religions and a sketch of religious origins. Autumn, 2:30, HAYDON. 


C.R. 303. History of Religions I.—Indo-European religions (India, Iran, Greece, Rome, 
Teutons, Celts, and Slavs). Winter, 2:30, HAYDON. 


C.R. 304. History of Religions I1.—Religions of the Far East (China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Judaism, and Islam). Spring, 2:30, HAYDON. 

C.H. 303. Christianity and the American People.——A survey of the rise and develop- 
ment of Christianity in America from earliest times to the present. Summer, 8:00, MEAD; 
Spring, 8:00, SWEET. 

C.H. 304. History of Ancient Christianity—A survey of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of early Christianity, both East and West, to ce. A.D. 800; Christianization of the 
European nations. Autumn, 11:00, SPINKA. 


C.H, 306. History of European Christianity in Modern Times (1600).—A survey course 
stressing particularly the rise of various Protestant communions, the period of Pietism, of 
the Enlightenment, and the nineteenth-century theological development, culminating in 
the ecumenical movement. Spring, 11:00, SPINKA. 


C.H. 310. History of Eastern Orthodox Christianity.—-The rise and development of the 
Byzantine Church; the Great Schism, and the causes of the downfall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire; the rise and development of national orthodox churches of the Balkans and of Russia. 
Autumn, 9:00, Sprnxa, 

C.H. 323. The Liberal Tradition.—Tracing the movements in thought and culture which 
challenged the authoritarian principle, through their flowering in the Renaissance, the de- 
velopment of scientific method, free thought, humanistic interests, toleration and democ- 
racy, to the attitudes of liberal religion today. 4C. Summer, First Term, 11:00, Garrison, 


C.H. 336. The Church and the Renaissance.—Autumn, 10:00, GARRISON. 


C.H. 360. Religion in Colonial America.—A study of the transplanting of organized 
Christianity to colonial America, and the influence it exerted. Lectures and reports. Au- 
tumn, 8:00, SWEET. 
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361. History of Christian Thought in America.—The New England theology, 


southern liberalism, Deism, the romantic movement, religious thought on the frontier, 
evolution and theology, the social gospel. Winter, 2:30, MEAD. 


C.H. 


368. Slavery Controversy and the American Churches.—A study of American 


Christianity in contact with the institution of Negro slavery. Winter, 8:00, SWEET. 

C.H. 370. History of Non-Christian Religions.—Origins of religion and its development 
into the great living religions of mankind, with special emphasis upon the modern situa- 
tion. Spring, 9:00, SPINKA. 


C.H. 


378. The Era of the ‘‘Isms,” 1815-60.—A study of that period in American history 


characterized by widespread revivalism and the rise of such movements as Mormonism, 
Spiritvalism, and the numerous communistic experiments. Winter, 11:00, SWEET. 


C.H. 


380. The Cultural History of Latin America.—A survey of the cultural develop- 


ment of Latin America, with especial emphasis upon religion and education. Spring, 11:00, 


SWEET. 


C.H. 


386. History of the Disciples of Christ.—Controversies, expansion, education, and 


readjustments. Spring, 10:00, GARRISON. 


C.H. 


393. The Church in the Twentieth Century.—Autumn, 11:00, GARRISON. 


C.H. 424. History of Church Polity and Discipline.—A series of studies featuring impor- 
tant developments in the structure of church government and the discipline of members, 
with chief attention to the medieval and early Protestant churches of Europe. Spring, 
10:00, MCNEILL. 


C.H. 


466. Religion on the American Frontier.—A research course. A study of the fron- 


tier influence in American Christianity. Each student will be assigned an unpublished 
manuscript to edit. Autumn, Tu., Th., 2:30-4:20, SWEET. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Economics: 


220. 


Economic History of the United States. 


240. Labor Problems. 
302. History of Economic Thought. 
303. Modern Tendencies in Economic Doctrine. 
304. Economic Theory and Social Policy. 
305. Economics from an Institutional Standpoint. 
320. Advanced Economic History of the United States. 
340. Trade-Unions. 
341. Current Issues in Collective Bargaining. 
342. The State in Relation to Labor. 
349. Theories of Social Reform. 
350. Industrial Combinations: Trusts. 
370. International Trade and Finance. 
371. International Economic Policies. 
372. Problems in International Economic Relations. 
375. International Economic Reconstruction. 
376. International Trade and Commercial Policy. 
377. Economic Weapons of International Political Conflict. 
378. Economic Requisites of a Durable Peace. 
French: 
335. The Renaissance. 
336. French Classical Culture. 
337. La Tragédie au XVII® siécle. 
338. Le Mouvement romantique avant 1830. 
377. Les Grands courants de la littérature francaise (XVIII®, XIX®, et XX® siècles). 
Geography: 
271. Historical Geography of the United States. 
German: 
211. History of Germany from 1740 to the Present Time. 
331. Survey of German Literature, 1800-50. 
336. Medieval Latin Drama: Origin and Development from Hrotsvit to the Human- 


istic Drama. 


351. 
` 353. 
354. 


Survey of Germanic Literature to 1400. 
German Literature, 1400-1600. 
German Literature, 1600—1700. 
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355. Bibliography and Methods of German Literary History. 
386. History of Literary Criticism from Opitz to Lessing. 


Graduate Library School: 
335. History of Libraries. 
336. History of Books before the Invention of Printing. 
337. Origin and Development of the Printed Book. 
340. History of Scholarship. 
Nots.—The foregoing courses are described in the Announcements of the Graduate Library School. 


Italian: , 
331. Introduction to the Study of Italian Literature: Period of the Origins. 
335. The Italian Renaissance. 
336. Modern Literary Trends (1550~1800). 
Philosophy: 
227, 327. Social and Political Philosophy. 
309. The Philosophy of Spinoza. 
324. Recent American Philosophy. 
328. The Philosophy of Locke. 
340. The Philosophy of Aristotle. 


Political Science: 
203. Comparative Government. 
236. Introduction to Political Parties. 
255. History of Political Theory. 
261. International Relations. 
263. The American Constitution and American Democracy. 
308. The Soviet Form of Government. 
321. The Electorate: An Appraisal of Democracy. 
336. Comparative Political Parties. 
337. Introduction to the Psychology of Politics. 
338. Political Opinion and Propaganda. 
355. History of Political Theory. 
361. International Law. 
362. Pacific Settlement, War, and Neutrality. 
363. Status under International Law. 
368. International Organization. 
369. The Psychology of International Relations. 
371. American Diplomacy: History. 
372. American Diplomacy: Problems. 
373. Contemporary Diplomatic Problems. 
375. Near Eastern Diplomacy. 


Psychology: 
302. History of Psychology. 


Sociology: 
211. Comparative Institutions. 
310. The Study of Society. 
319. French Sociology. 
322. Introduction to the History of Sociology. 
323. History of Sociological Theory. 
325. Cultural and Racial Contacts. 
337. Technology and Social Change. 
338. Social Trends, 
340. Population and Society. 
342. The Economic Factor in Modern unre: 
350. Social Institutions. 
365. The City. 
Spanish: 
336. The Evolution of the Chief Spanish Literary Genres during the Renaissance and 
the Golden Age. 
338. Géneros de literatura moderna. 
356. The Classic Drama of Spain. 
365. The Picaresque Novel. 
368. La Novela espafiola en el siglo XIX. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


LEONARD Duper Wuire, Chairman of the Administrative Committee of the Department 
of Political Science. 


Quincy Wricut, PH.D., LL.D., Professor of International Law; Member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. 

LEONARD Durrer Wuite, Pu.D., Professor of Public Administration. 

SAMUEL NortHRUP HARPER, A.B., Professor of Russian Language and Institutions. 

Froyo WESLEY REEVES, Px.D., Professor of Administration. 

SIMEON ELBRIDGE LELAND, PH.D., Professor of Government Finance; Member of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 

CLARENCE E. Ripiey, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Jerome Grecory Kerwm, Px.D., LL.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

HarorD Foore GOSNELL, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

WALTER H. C. Laves, Pa.D., Associate Professor of Political Science in the College. 

CHARLES HERMAN PRITCHETT, PED., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Parre WILLARD IRELAND, Pa. D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

NATAN C. Lerres, Pa.D., Instructor in Political Science. 


Louis BRowntow, LL.D., Lecturer on Political Science. 
HERBERT EMMERICH, S.B., Lecturer on Political Science. 
ERneEst B, Price, Po.D., Lecturer on Political Science. 
Cart H. CHATTERS, A.M., Lecturer on Political Science. 
ALBERT Lepawsxy, PH.D., Lecturer on Political Science. 


SOPHONISBA Preston BRECKINRIDGE, Px.D., J.D., LL.D., Samuel Deutsch Professor 
Emeritus of Public Welfare Administration. 

KENNETH C. SEARS, J.D., Professor of Law. 

Max Ruersrern, Dr. UTR. Iur., Professor of Comparative Law. 

THOMAS VERNOR Suirs, Px.D., Professor of Philosophy. 


CHARLES EDWARD Merriam, Pa.D., LL.D., Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Political Science. 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


CHARLES E. McGaucuey, A.M., Edward Hillman Fellow. 
Jons Epwin Honcetts, A.B. 

Irvine James Lewis, A.M. 

ROBERT Hover LOCHNER, A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The courses and facilities of this Department are designed: (1) to provide adequate 
orientation and training in the problems of citizenship for undergraduate students and to 
provide special background for those intending to specialize in social sciences or in profes- 
sions such as law and journalism; (2) to train teachers and investigators for the work of in- 
struction and research; (3) to provide special training for a small but growing number of 
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positions in the higher civil service or in quasi-governmental work conducted by unofficial 
agencies; (4) to carry on the work of expert consultation and advice in co-operation with 
responsible governing agencies and with significant civic agencies; and (5) to conduct re- 
search of a fundamental nature in the basic problems of government. 

Attention is directed to the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation for the study of 
international affairs. With the aid of the special grant of this Foundation, the University 
holds during the Summer Quarter an Institute in which some special problem in the field 
of foreign relations is considered in a two weeks’ program consisting of open lectures by au- 
thoritative speakers and round tables on special topics. In the summer of 1924 certain 
problems of post-war Europe were considered; in 1925, problems of the Far East; in 1926, 
problems of contemporary Mexico; in 1927, problems of the British Empire; in 1928, for- 
eign investments; in 1929, population and migration; in 1930, American foreign policy; in 
1931, unemployment as a world-problem; in 1932, the gold standard and its monetary sta- 
bilization; in 1933, the formation of public opinion in international affairs; in 1935, the 
Soviet Union and world-problems; in 1936, neutrality and collective security; in 1937, geo- 
graphical aspects of international relations; in 1938, the crisis of democracy; in 1939, inter- 
national security; in 1940, foundations of a more stable world-order. In 1941 the Institute 
will be held from July 7 to 16, and the subject will be “The Political and Economic Implica- 
tions of Inter-American Solidarity.” Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, is 
chairman of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation Committee. 

Attention is also directed to the work of the Social Science Research Committee, which 
conducts special research in the social studies. Studies of nonvoting, morale among public 
employees, traits of citizenship, political leaders, municipal reporting, regional planning, 
and urbanism are among the types of research of special significance to students of govern- 
ment, while many other topics in closely related fields, as well as co-operative projects, are 
of great interest. Those who wish to be considered for research assistantships should com- 
municate with the Chairman of the Committee. 

Attention is further directed to a limited number of archives internships offered by the 
Archives Division of the Illinois State Library to candidates for the Ph.D. degree in History 
or Political Science at a university in Illinois. For a full description see page 351. 

The University receives a fund for research and training in public administration. Com- 
prehensive studies on contemporary administrative problems are facilitated by this fund, 
including research in the general principles of administration; the development and man- 
agement of quasi-governmental economic enterprises and large-scale industrial organiza- 
tion; contemporary trends; and the problems of the organization and management of the 
modern state, civil and military, under different constitutional forms. 

Attention is directed to a group of organizations of public officials and of agencies in- 
terested in public administration, whose national headquarters have been established in 
the neighborhood of the University of Chicago, with which important informal relations 
have been established. These organizations, which are in a position to facilitate the inter- 
change of information, theory, and experience relating to governmental problems, are 
Public Administration Clearing House, American Legislators’ Association and Council of 
State Governments, American Municipal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American Society of Planning Officials, Civil 
Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, Public Administration Service, and the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration. Some of these organizations also serve as secretati- 
ats for the following associations of public officials: Governors’ Conference, National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, National Association of Secretaries of State, and National As- 
sociation of State Auditors, Comptrollers, and Treasurers. These organizations are housed 
in a building on the south side of the Midway, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, made possible by 
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the gift of a million dollars to the University on behalf of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House and affliated organizations. 

Attention is further directed to Divisional lectures in social science given in all four 
quarters. These are series of lectures, typically five, embodying the results of special re- 
search by various scholars. The lectures are open without formality to students registered- 
in political science. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Students taking the Bachelor’s degree in Political Science are required to pass the Divi- 
sional comprehensive examination and a comprehensive examination in political science. 
The Departmental Counselor will recommend a program of approximately 7 courses to pro- 
vide the training to be covered by the Departmental comprehensive examination. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


The Divisional requirements for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
are given on pages 287-89 of these Announcements. The following statement combines the 
Divisional and Departmental requirements. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence are (1) three full quarters of residence in the Division of the Social Sciences; (2) admis- 
sion to candidacy at least two months before the degree is granted; (3) an acceptable thesis; 
(4) a satisfactory final oral examination covering subject matter represented by 8 graduate 
courses, of which at least 5 are in the Department of Political Science (one graduate re- 
search seminar may provide a part of this training), and on the thesis. Candidates are ad- 
vised to consult with the appropriate instructor as soon as serious consideration is given 
to the thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Political 
Science are: 

1. Three full consecutive quarters of residence as a graduate student in the Division of 
the Social Sciences. 

2. Mastery of the introductory courses in political science or their equivalent. 

3. A reading knowledge of French and German. 

4. Familiarity with the necessary background studies in the related social sciences of 
economics, sociology, anthropology, history, psychology, and geography. The fundamental 
courses in these departments are strongly recommended as essential to a proper approach 
to the technical processes of politics and to a real appreciation of the fundamental problems 
of government. 

5. Satisfactory written preliminary examinations on each of the following fields: politi- 
cal parties and public opinion, public administration, political theory, international law 
and diplomacy, and public law, excepting in each case the field in which the dissertation is 
written. A field in a related department may be substituted for one of the five fields of 
political science with the permission of the Department of Political Science and of the other 
department. The examinations are offered at stated times each quarter and must be taken 
as a unit, They may be taken as soon as the candidate is prepared, and must be taken be- 
fore the student is recommended for admission to candidacy by the Department. Candidates 
should consult with the Chairman of the Department to arrange for the written examina- 
tions. 

6. Admission to candidacy for the Doctor’s degree. The Department will make a formal 
recommendation for admission to candidacy after the student has satisfactorily passed the 
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preliminary examinations described above, has demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Examinations his ability to read both French and German, and has selected a 
satisfactory subject for his dissertation. Admission to candidacy must precede the granting 
of the degree by at least eight months. 

7. Asatisfactory dissertation indicating power of independent investigation and forming 
a significant contribution to existing knowledge. The dissertation should be undertaken 
only after consultation with the Chairman of the Department and with the members of the 
Faculty in whose field it will be written. 

8. A satisfactory final oral examination covering primarily the dissertation and the field 
in which it is written. This examination is taken at the completion of all the foregoing re- 
quirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students who are preparing to teach political science in secondary schools or in junior 
colleges should refer to the general statements on pages 291-92, secure a copy of the An- 
nouncenents entitled The Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Departmental Counselor, 
J: G. KERWIN. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction ts a ‘‘course.” See page 12. 


INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


Intermediate courses are designed for students in the Divisions but are open to College 
students, the Introductory General Course in the Social Sciences or its equivalent being a 
prerequisite. 


201. Introduction to Political Science—A course designed to introduce to the student 
the subject matter of political science, envisaged as that branch of social science which is 
concerned with the power relations of society and with the general patterns of dominance, 
subordination, and co-operation in the political framework. Summer, 9:00, LEITES; Au- 
tumn, 1:30, GOSNELL; Spring, 8:00, LErrEs. (Winter, University College, BourRGIN.) 

203. Comparative Government.—Designed to present the major political and govern- 
mental structures of the modern state and also the theoretical formulations by which they 
are justified. Winter, 9:00, KERWIN. 

204. Municipal Government.—A comparative study of the modern municipality, giving 
a brief survey of the chief current problems of cities. An introductory course designed to 
give a general view of the structure and functions of cities in the United States and Europe. 
Spring, 10:00, Kerwin. (Autumn, University College, KERWIN.) 


236. Introduction to Political Parties.—A study of the organization and methods of ac- 
tion of political parties in the United States, with some attention to the systems of other 
countries. Winter, 10:00, GosNELL. - 

240. Introduction to Public Administration.—A study of the administrative aspect of 
modern government: problems of organization and structure, budget and fiscal control, 
and personnel management, with special reference to the city manager as a type of public 
official. Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 8:00; Prircnetrr. (Winter, University College, PRIT- 
CHETT.) 

255. History of Political Theory.—A course dealing with the main centers of interest in 
political theory and designed to introduce the student to those movements of political 
thought which lie at the basis of modern theories of state and government. Winter, 2:30, 
KERWIN. 

261. International Relations.—Designed to introduce the student to the major phe- 
nomena of world-politics and diplomacy in contemporary civilization. These phenomena 
ponid as aspects of the Western state system, described and analyzed in terms of its 

istorical origins and antecedents, its institutional forms, its dynamic forces, and its future 
prospects. Winter, 8:00, IRELAND. (Autumn, University College, IRELAND.) 


263. The American Constitution and American Democracy.—The origin and develop- 
ment of the American Constitution and the manner of its interpretation and amendment to 
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meet changing conditions. The application of the Constitution to meet present-day prob- 
lems is considered. Spring, 11:00, KERWIN. 

295. Honors Course.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Anthropology 201. General Introduction to Anthropology. 

Economics 201. The Divisional Course in Economics. 

Education 201. Introduction to the Study of the American. Educational System. 
Geography 201. World-Patterns. 

History 201. An Introduction to the Study of History. 

Psychology 201. Introductory Psychology. 

Sociology 201. Introduction to Sociology. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Advanced courses are designed for students studying for higher degrees but are open to 
any student in the Division with adequate preparation. 


301. American Government.—[Not given in 1941-42.]} 
302. County Planning.—{Not given in 1941-42.] 
303. Comparative Government.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


305. The Government of Chicago.~-A course on the management and administration of 
the functions of government in Chicago, by city, county, state, and federal authorities. 
Designed especially for those interested in the public service of Metropolitan Chicago. In- 
cludes the historical, regional, social, and economic background as well as the administra- 
tive aspects of governmental departments. Participants include public employees, civic 
experts, and teachers. (Autumn-—Winter, University College, Lepawsxy.) 

308. The Soviet Form of Government-~A one-party system: the structure and role of 
the Communist party. The class principle in the Soviet system of elections, trade-unions 
and co-operative societies, the five-year plan, the Red Army, and the state political police. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Spring, 9:00, HARPER. 

351. Bibliography of Political Science.—-This course is designed to familiarize students 
with the bibliographical tools and the way to use them, including case collections and stat- 
ute-books, and to acquaint them with the resources of library collections in Chicago., 4C. 
Autumn, M., 3:30, WHITE. 

401. Thesis Supervision.— Designed to permit registration for thesis supervision. Reg- 
istration may be for one or more courses and may be repeated from quarter to quarter. 
Each student will work with his thesis committee or supervisor. Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter, Spring, hours to be arranged, MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Studies in Grades 
VII-XII.—See page 293. 

Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.— 
See page 293. 

Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-College 
Level.—See page 293. 

Social Science 303. History of Social Science.—See page 291. 

Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Studies 
in Grades VII-XII.—See page 293. 


GROUP I. POLITICAL PARTIES AND PUBLIC OPINION 


321. The Electorate: An Appraisal of Democracy.—Theories of voting and the crisis 
of democracy, power groups and the struggle for the suffrage and adequate representation, 
registration for voting and the administration of elections, popular participation in elec- 
tions, nonvoting, interpretation of straw votes and election statistics, psychological factors 
involved in elections. Summer, Autumn, 9:00, GOSNELL. 


336. Comparative Political Parties.—Discussion of the composition, organization, and 
aims of the principal European political parties with special reference to economic, religious, 
and social groupings; theories of rival party systems; party techniques in the struggle for 
political power; socialism, communism, bourgeois democracy, and fascism; MacDonald, 
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Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler, and others as political leaders. Summer, 11:00; Winter, 1:30; 
GOSNELL. 

337. Introduction to the Psychology of Politics.—A consideration of the bearing of 
major trends in modern psychology on the explanation of political phenomena, with special 
reference to the political personality. (Spring, University College, LEITES.) 

338. Political Opinion and Propaganda.—Propaganda technique of civic, economic, 
party, and other groups; relation of propaganda to violence, non-co-operation, and other 
political methods; measuring results. Summer, 2:30, LEITES. 

339. Skill Politics—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


434. Research in Political Psychology.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 





RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
History 480. Studies in the History of Chicago. 


GROUP II. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


340. Public Administration.—A general survey of the field of public administration, in- 
cluding the relationship of the administration to other branches of government, the organi- 
zation of administrative services, problems of personnel, central and local administration, 
types of control of the administration, and other topics. Autumn, 2:30, WHITE. 


341. Administrative Regulation—An examination of the changing relationship be- 
tween courts and administration, exemplified in the rise of such administrative tribunals 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of the problems of public control and of ad- 
ministrative law related thereto. Summer, 8:00; Winter, 11:00; PRITCHETT. 


342. Government-operated Utilities——Problems of organization, finance, personnel, 
operation, public relations, and public control arising in such services as the post office, the 
Panama Canal, inland waterways, and local utility services; new corporate developments 
of a quasi-governmental character at home and abroad. Autumn, 1:30, PRITCHETT. 


343. Public Personnel Administration.—An examination of the principles and prac- 
tices of modern public service personnel administration. Spring, 2:30, WHITE. 


344. General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical with Education 
352).—An analysis of the general principles of organization and administration in social 
institutions, such as government, civil and military, education, industry, and the church. 
Winter, 1:30, REEVES, 

345. Contemporary Problems in Public Administration.—{Not given in 1941-42.] 


346. Technique of Municipal Administration.—An analysis of the technique of direct- 
ing, supervising, and controlling the administrative business of the modern city. A course 
designed for those desiring an intimate knowledge of city governments, in preparation for 
either active administration or municipal research. Autumn, 11:00, RIDLEY. 

347. Administrative Aspects of Social Planning.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 

348. Comparative Public Administration —A comparative study of the civil service sys- 
tems of the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, including among other 
topics a systematic review of the methods of recruitment, promotion, discipline, control, 
and the extent and influence of organizations of public employees. A reading knowledge of 
French or German desirable. Winter, 2:30, WHITE. 

349, The State and Business.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

Economics 360. Government Finance.—A survey course covering the main topics dealt 
with in standard treatises, but emphasizing analysis of the economic effect of various fiscal 
practices. Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or equivalent. Autumn, 8:00, LELAND. 

Economics 362. State and Local Taxation.—A survey course devoted to the principal 
tax problems of state and local governments with special emphasis on state questions. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 360. Winter, 8:00, LELAND. 

Economics 363. Fiscal Problems of Municipalities.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

Economics 367. Public Debts.—Deals with the major economic problems connected 
with public debts, their creation, management, and retirement. The term “public debts” 
is broadly interpreted to include intergovernmental loan operations and the management 
of trust funds. Both war-finance and peace-time loans are considered. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 360. Spring, 8:00, LELAND. 

Business 316. Cost Accounting.—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), Tu., Th.. 1:30-3:30, 
VATTER. 
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S.S.A. 350. The State and Public Welfare Administration.—The organization and func- 
tions of those departments of government especially designed to deal with the dependent 
and delinquent groups. Autumn, 3:30, BRECKINRIDGE. 


S.S.A. 351. The Courts and Social Work.—The widening use of the court in relation to 
welfare problems, the question of law enforcement, the process of apprehending and de- 
taining the accused, the question of bail, recent modifications in the method of obtaining 
and presenting evidence, the creation of psychopathic, medical, and probation departments 
as adjuncts to the courts, and the development of agencies for treatment of the offender as 
alternative to earlier methods of punishment. Winter, 3:30, BRECKINRIDGE, 


406. Municipal Problems: Studies in Municipal Measurement.—Methods of apprais- 
ing municipal government and municipal reporting treated briefly; administrative results 
in typical cities cited to illustrate different phases of the subject. Prerequisite: Political 
Science 346. Winter, Tu., 7:30 P.M., RIDLEY. 

441. Research in Public Administration——A seminar in public administration for the 
study of special problems. Autumn, W., 3:30; Winter, Spring, Tu., 3:30; WHITE. 

443. Research in General Principles of Organization and Administration (identical 
with Education 443).—Spring, W., 3:30-5:30, REEVES. 

446. Lectures in Public Administration.—A special series of lectures offered by the De- 
partment each quarter on various aspects of contemporary problems in public administra- 
tion. To be arranged. 

447. Seminar on Administrative Aspects of Social Planning.—Special attention to na- 
tional planning for effective use of resources. Winter, Th., 7:30 P.M., GOSNELL. 

RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Business 240, 241. Introduction to Personnel Management I, IT. 

Business 260. Introduction to Transportation. 

Education 347. Federal Relations to State and Local Government. 

Education 349. Principles of Educational Administration. 

Library School 381. Library Government. 

Library School 383, 384. Library Administration I, II. 


GROUP Ill. THEORY 
353. Scope and Method of Political Science.—A study of scientific method in political 
science, analyzing critically the types of research employed in political inquiry-~philosophi- 
cal, juristic, historical and sociological, psychological, and statistical. A few fundamental 
problems of systematic politics are considered by way of illustration. Winter, 9:00, LEITES. 


355. History of Political Theory.—The development of systematic political theory from 
the classical period down to the present time; (1) the development of political ideas to the 
French Revolution; and (2) the political theory of the ninetcenth century and some develop- 
ments in the twentieth. Designed to give a survey of the evolution of systematic political 
reasoning and to show the foundation of modern political thought. In 1941 special atten- 
tion will be given to the classical period. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


357. American Political Theories.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

358. Recent Political Theory.—-[Not given in 1941-42.] 

359. Systematic Politics.—-[Not given in 1941-42.] 

395. Legal Regulation of Society.—Primitive law; law and custom; social and legal in- 
stitutions; social control, nonlegal and legal; legislation and social process; the judicial 
process; power and justice. Hall, Readings in Jurisprudence, and supplementary materials. 
Winter, 8:00, RHEINSTEIN. 

430. Seminar in American Democracy.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

437. Research in Political Theory.—A reading and research course for advanced stu- 
dents dealing with special problems in this field. [Not given in 1941-42,] 

RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Economics 302. History of Economic Thought. 

Economics 303. Modern Tendencies in Economic Doctrine. 

Economics 304. Economic Theory and Social Policy. 

Economics 354. Types of Economic Organization.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

History 331. Intellectual History of Europe in the Seventeenth Century. 
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Philosophy 327. Social and Political Philosophy. 

Sociology 316. European Sociology.—{Not given in 1941-42.] 
Sociology 323. History of Sociological Theory. 

Sociology 338. Social Trends. 


GROUP IV. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


361. International Law (identical with Law 510, International Law of Peace).—Sources 
and sanctions of international law; recognition, intervention, jurisdiction, nationality, pro- 
tection of citizens abroad, diplomatic and consular practice, the interpretation of treaties. 
Special arrangement for prelegal students by consultation. Autumn, 10:00, Wrreat. 

362. Pacific Settlement, War, and Neutrality (identical with Law 511, International 
Law of War and Neutrality).—Nonhostile and hostile redress; mediation, arbitration, re- 
prisals, war. Treatment of persons and property in war; conduct of hostilities, neutrality, 
contraband, blockade, prize Jurisdiction. Prerequisite: Political Science 361. Winter, 10:00, 
WRIGHT. 

363. Status under International Law.~-Changes in the concept of the state under inter- 
national law in relation to changing conditions of national and international politics and or- 
ganizations. The classes of persons under contemporary international law are discussed 
with special relation to the status of dominions, mandated territories, federations, and in- 
ternational unions. $C. Summer, First Term, 11:00, WRIGHT. 

365. Treaties——[Not given in 1941-42. ] 

367. Colonial Problems and International Relations.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

368. International Organization.—-Systems of international relations; political guar- 
anties; conferences; methods of settling international disputes; international administra- 
tive organizations; the League of Nations; the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Spring, 1:30, IRELAND. 

369. The Psychology of International Relations.—The psychology of patriotism and 
nationalism, imperialism, proletarianism, internationalism; factors affecting the interna- 
tional attitudes of, and toward, the United States; international crises; fighting in animal, 
European, and non-European societies. Winter, 11:00, LEITES. 

371. American Diplomacy: History.—-The principles and policies guiding American 
diplomacy in its stages of development as well as the methods pursued and the personalities 
of American diplomats. Autumn, 8:00, IRELAND. 

372. American Diplomacy: Problems.—~The Monroe Doctrine, freedom of the seas, the 
“open door,” arbitration, disarmament, and international co-operation considered with 
particular reference to the future policy of the United States. Winter, 2:30, IRELAND. 

373. Contemporary Diplomatic Problems.—Pending issues of great power politics con- 
sidered in their historical, political, and economic setting. 4C. Summer, First Term, 10:00, 
WRIGHT. 

375. Near Eastern Diplomacy.-—Recent political relations of Near Eastern powers and 
the role of the Near East in world-politics. Spring, 9:00, IRELAND. 

461, 462. Research in International Law and Diplomacy.—A research course for ad- 
vanced students dealing with special problems in this field. Students may register for one or 
more courses in each quarter with the consent of the instructor. Autumn, Winter, Th., 
1:30, WRIGHT. 

464. Research in Conflict of Interests in Northeastern Asia.—Spring, hours to be ar- 
ranged, PRICE. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
(See courses listed under “International Relations”) 


Students specializing in international law and diplomacy are urged to take courses in 
modern history. 


GROUP V. PUBLIC LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE* 


381, 382. Constitutional Law (identical with Law 340, Government).—Political theory; 
judicial interpretation and enforcement of written constitutions; the three departments of 
government; general nature and function of administrative tribunals; examples of them in 
operation; the federal system; powers of the national government; interstate and foreign 


* See Announcements of the Law School for details of courses offered in that School. 


HARMAN sariaren 
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commerce; due process and equal protection—to whom applicable; procedure and juris- 
diction; application of due process and equal protection to substantive law; impairment of 
obligations of contracts; and eminent domain. Winter (381), Spring (382), hours to be ar- 
ranged, SEARS. 

383. Constitutional Aspects of Social Legislation——The development of American so- 
cial legislation, with particular reference to judicial review of legislation, due process of 
law, the police power, the commerce clause, taxation, insurance, labor, and public control 
over corporations. Autumn, 11:00, Kerwin. 

387. Administrative Law {identical with Law 441).—Selection and responsibility of 
public officials; responsibility of local, state, and national governments; relief from admin- 
istrative action by the use of extraordinary remedies. Winter, hours to be arranged, SEARS. . 

390. Comparative Law (identical with Law 406).—I. Survey of the History of the Civil 
Law; II. Sociology of Law: the role of law in society; the forces behind the law—political 
and economic power, ethics, religion, tradition, personalities, etc.; the influence of law upon 
society. Winter, hours to be arranged, RHEINSTEIN. 

Law 443. Taxation.—Income, estate, and inheritance taxes. Case discussion and indi- 
vidual research. Winter, CROSSKEY. 


502. General Seminar (identical with Law 502).—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 306. The Legal Basis of Public School Organization and Administration. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Forrest ALVA KINGSBURY, Secretary of the Department of Psychology. 


Louis LEON TAURSTONE, M.E., Pa.D., Charles F. Grey Distinguished Service Professor of 
Psychology. 

HENRICH Kiiver,t PH.D., Professor of Experimental Psychology, Otho S. A. Sprague 
Memorial Institute. 

Forrest ALVA KINGSBURY, PH.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Harorp O. GULLIKSEN, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Dart L. WoLrLe, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

THELMA GWINN THURSTONE, Pu.D., Research Associate in Psychology. 

James E. Lipsy, S.B., Assistant in Psychology. 


ANDREW W. Brown, Px.D., Chief Clinical Psychologist, Institute for Juvenile Research; 
Lecturer in Psychology. 


B. F. SKINNER, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota; As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology (Summer, 1941). 

Grace Munson, P.D., Director of the Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools; 
Lecturer in Psychology (Summer, 1941). 


Harvey A, Carr, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Experimental Psychology. 


INSTRUCTORS IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

ARTHUR W. Korngauser, PH.D., Associate Professor of Business Psychology, School of 

Business. 
GEORGE WILLIAM BARTELMEZ, Pu.D., Professor of Anatomy, Department of Anatomy. 
STEPHEN Potyak, M.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy, Department of Anatomy. 
JEANNETTE B. OBENCHAIN, P.D., Research Associate in Anatomy, Department of Anat- 

omy. 


INSTRUCTORS IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Guy Tomas BuswEtt, Pu.D., Professor of Educational Psychology, Department of Edu- 
cation. 
HELEN Lors Kocs, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Child Psychology, Department of Home 
Economics. 
MANDEL SHERMAN, M.D., Pu.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, Depart- 
ment of Education. 
FELLOWS, 1940-41 
Harotp P. Becurorpt, A.B., S.B. 
jJoun E. KARLN, A.M. 
CaLvIN W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


* Represented in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 
t On appointment in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The courses in the Department are planned to meet the needs of students who desire 
an intelligent acquaintance with the general principles of psychology and their bearing 
upon the larger social and scientific interests of modern life, and to furnish a sound and 
symmetrical training for teachers, investigators, and specialists in the various branches of 
psychological science. 

The fellowships at the disposal of the Department are intended for persons who have 
done one full year of graduate study, and who give promise of distinction in research. 


ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION 


The requirements for admission to the Division of the Social Sciences are stated on page 
286. 

Attention is called to the special requirements for the Bachelor’s and higher degrees 
and the prerequisites for several of the courses in the Department, some of which may be 
met in the college. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Students who are preparing to teach psychology in junior colleges should refer to the 
general statements on pages 291-92, secure a copy of the Announcements entitled The 
Preparation of Teachers, and consult the Secretary of the Department. 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Psychology 201 is prerequisite to all other courses in the Department and should be 
taken at the earliest opportunity. It is open to second-year College students. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts in Psychology is given on completion of the Divisional 
requirements (see pp. 286-87) and of the special Departmental requirements. The program 
of work in the major and related departments must be approved in advance by the Depart- 
mental Counselor. The comprehensive examination in the Departmental field is based on 
the following courses in psychology: Psychology 201, 211, 251, 256, and on 3 courses chosen 
from the following: Psychology 302, 320, 341, 353, 361, Education 210, 312, 313, and Home 
Economics 237 (except that both Psychology 320 and Education 313, or both Home Eco- 
nomics 237 and Education 312, may not be chosen). 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Psychology is awarded, on satisfactory completion 
of the courses, to students of the Division of the Biological Sciences who elect Psychology 
as their major department. The major sequence for such students includes Psychology 201, 
211, 251, 256, 361, and 2 courses from the following list: Psychology 302, 320, 341, Educa- 
tion 312 or Home Economics 237, Anatomy 316, and Zodlogy 305. Related courses shall 
include at least 4 courses from the Divisions of the Biological and Physical Sciences, at 
least 1 being from each Division and 1 involving laboratory training; 1 course from the 
Division of the Social Sciences or the Department of Philosophy; and 1 additional course. 

For a statement of Divisional admission requirements for students in Psychology see 
page 120. 

HIGHER DEGREES 

The Divisional requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are stated on pages 
287-89.* Candidates for higher degrees must also meet the following special Departmental 
requirements: 

1. Evidence of knowledge of the elements of psychology equivalent to that represented 
in the comprehensive examination in psychology for the Bachelor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

* For a reasonable period it will be the practice to permit students who have already begun their work 
in candidacy for a higher degree in the Division of the Biological Sciences and who cannot readily mect the re- 


quirements in the Division of the Social Sciences to continue their original plans. Such students should consult 
as soon as possible with the Secretary of the Department concerning their programs. 
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2. Formal approval by the Department of the student’s fitness to continue for an 
advanced degree. 

3. Presentation of a program of courses for the degree approved by the sponsor and 
Secretary of the Department and representing both a coherent plan and a balance between 
spread and concentration. 

4, Presentation of a thesis subject and detailed plan of research acceptable to the De- 
partment; this must be sponsored by a member of the Department. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


In addition to the Divisional requirements and the Departmental higher-degree require- 
ments stated above, candidates for the Departmental Master’s degree in the Division of the 
Social Sciences must meet the following special Departmental requirements: 

1. Satisfactory evidence, by examination or otherwise, of adequate preparation and 
equipment for work leading to the Master’s degree, including knowledge of the principal 
psychological methods, facts, and theories, and of the elements of neurology, as well as 
a working knowledge of statistical and laboratory techniques. This is prerequisite to De- 
partmental recommendation for admission to candidacy in the Division of the Social Sci- 
ences. 

2. Demonstration of ability to read French or German. This requirement may be met 
by passing either the College examination or the Divisional reading examination. 

3. The passing of a satisfactory examination covering the candidate’s field of special 
study, as defined by the approved program of courses and the thesis. 

The Divisional Master’s degree in Psychology may be awarded in the Division of the 
Biological Sciences. Details of requirements may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Department. 

THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE 


In addition to the Departmental higher-degree requirements and the Divisional re- 
quirements, candidates for the Doctor’s degree must meet the following requirements: 

1. Before taking the preliminary examination the candidate must show aptitude for re- 
search by planning and conducting independently a minor investigation. 

2. The candidate must pass a preliminary examination covering the following fields: 
history and systems of psychology, learning and retention, motor phenomena and action, 
personality and its measurement, testing and statistical methods, comparative and physio- 
logical psychology. Ordinarily this will be undertaken in me latter part of the second year 
of graduate work. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 
Courses marked * require payment of a laboratory fee (see p. 15). 


Attention is called to the fact that courses in psychology or of psychological interest are 
offered in several other departments of the University. A number of these are listed below 
under the heading “Related Courses in Other Departments”; descriptions of these courses 
will be found in the appropriate departmental statements. A limited number of these 
courses may be applied toward higher degrees in psychology; but in all cases, specific per- 
mission for such credit must be obtained in advance from the Department of Psychology. 


I. COURSES PRIMARILY FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


201. Introductory Psychology.—A course prerequisite for all other courses in the De- 
partment and also open to second-year College students. Autumn, 11: 00; Winter, 1:30; 
WOLELE. 

211. Methods of Psychology.—A survey of the principal methods of A EE re- 
search, with special attention to experimental procedures and results. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 201. Winter, 9:00, GULLIKSEN. 


À 
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231. Applied Psychology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


251. Elementary Social Psychology.—Social factors in personality and in its develop- 
oe personality and group behavior. Prerequisite: Psychology 201. Autumn, 9:00, 
INGSBURY. l 


256. Abnormal Psychology.—The abnormalities of personality and behavior in feeble- 
minded, neurotic, and psychotic individuals, and the relation of abnormal to normal be- 
havior. Prerequisite: Psychology 201. Summer, 1:30; Spring, 9:00; WoLFLe. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 235. Psychology for Business Students. 
Education 210. Introduction to Educational Psychology. 
Home Economics 237. Child Development and Guidance. 
Philosophy 203. Logic. 

Philosophy 205. Philosophy of Science. 

Philosophy 206. Aesthetics: The Nature of Art and Beauty. 
Philosophy 209, The Problem of Knowledge. 

Sociology 220. Introduction to Social Psychology. 

Sociology 226. Collective Behavior. 


II. ADVANCED COURSES 


A. HISTORY AND THEORY 


302. History of Psychology.—Rise and development of psychological theory and meth- 
od, with chief emphasis on the modern period. Prerequisite: 3 courses in psychology. Win- 
ter, 10:00, KINGSBURY. 

303. Psychology of William James.—General viewpoint and special doctrines; relation 
to his philosophy. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of instructor. $C. Summer, 
First Term, 1:30, KINGSBURY. 


304. Systems of Psychology.—Extensive reading in the literature of contemporary psy- 
chological systems, with class discussions. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. Winter, 11:00, KINGSBURY. 


305. Cognition —[Not given in 1941-42.] 


306. Feeling and Emotion.—A systematic survey of the principal problems, viewpoints, 
and theories, in the light of experimental and logical evidence. Spring, 1:30, KINGSBURY. 


307. Development of Personality.—A survey of the literature. Meaning and nature of 
personality; its organic and social determinants; dynamics, growth, integration, modifica- 
tion; measured attributes, measurement methods, type-theories; disorganization and reor- 
ganization. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of instructor. $C. Summer, First 
Term, 2:30, KINGSBURY. 

309. The Teaching of Psychology.—Practice, discussion, and readings (in connection 
with Psychology 201) in the organization, teaching, and examinations in elementary psy- 
chology. The course extends over two quarters. Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for 
Sa Ph.D. degree, or consent of instructor. Autumn, 11:00, and one hour to be arranged, 

OLFLE. 


310, Apprentice Teaching in Elementary Psychology.—{Not given in 1941-42.] 





RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Philosophy 345, Philosophy and Science. 
Philosophy 357. The Philosophy of Sensation. 


B. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


*311. Sensory Processes.—Readings and laboratory experiments on problems of sensa- 
tion and perception, with chief emphasis on vision. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. Winter, 2:30-4:30, WOLFLE. 

*312. Motor Functions.—Motor abilities and their organization, motor learning, work 
and fatigue, fluctuations in efficiency, lateral dominance, reaction time. Selected labora- 
tory experiments. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of instructor. Summer, 
2:30-4:30, WOLFLE. 
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*313. Learning and Thought Activities—Lectures, readings, and experiments on some 
of the central problems of learning and thought. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Autumn, 2:30-4:30, GULLIKSEN. 

314. Problems in Learning.—-Experiments in rote learning, discrimination, maze learn- 
ing, and transfer as related to quantitative theories of learning, and further experiments in- 
dicated by these theories. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of instructor. Win- 
ter, 10:00, GULLIKSEN. 

318. Experimental Studies in Perception.—A review of experimental literature, with 
special reference to individual differences in perceptual Gestalt effects. Spring, 9:00, 
THURSTONE. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 319. Psychology of Learning: Laboratory Course. 


C. PSYCHOMETRIC AND CLINICAL COURSES 


320. Psychological Tests.—-Principles underlying test construction, standardization, 
and use, with special reference to tests of intelligence; practice in use of New Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet scale; chief types of psychological test; derived and equivalent scores and norms; 
uses; theoretical questions. Prerequisite: 3 courses in psychology or education, of which 1 
must be psychology. Autumn, 10:00, KINGSBURY. 

325. Measurement of Personality Traits-—Tests, ratings, and other methods of ap- 
praising personality traits and attitudes. Prerequisite: Psychology 320. Spring, 2:30, 
KINGSBURY. 

326. Psychological Tests in Clinical Practice.—A critical survey of the more common in- 
telligence, educational, and vocational tests; personality and interest schedules as applied 
to the study of clinical cases. Three half-days a week in clinic; case reports. Limited to 5 
students. Prerequisite: Psychology 320, 361, and consent of instructor. Autumn, Winter, 
Tu., 7:30-9:30 P.M., Brown. 


327. Behavior Disorders in Children.—A study of the contribution of the different 
schools of psychology to the understanding of behavior disorders in children. One-half day 
a week in clinic. Prerequisite: Psychology 326 and written consent of the instructor. 
Spring, Tu., 7:30-9:30 P.M., BROWN. 


361. Fundamentals of Statistics ——Frequency distributions, central tendency, disper- 
sion, percentiles, probability curve and elementary theory of errors, theory of curve-fitting 
and least squares, correlation table, and coefficients of correlation. Prerequisite: Elemen- 
tary mathematics. Autumn, 1:30, GULLIKSEN. . 


362. Theory of Mental Tests.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
363. Theory of Psychological Measurement.—[Not given in 1941-42. | 


365. Factor Theory I.—Review of the theory of determinants, matrix theory, and the 
geometrical concepts of factor analysis; the common-factor space and the fundamental 
factor theorem; the centroid method; the principal axes; simple structure and the isolation 
of primary factors in two or three dimensions. Prerequisite: Analytical geometry. C., 
Summer (o 4C. First Term), 8:00-10:00; Winter, 9:00; THursTone. 


366. Factor Theory Il1—[Not given in 1941—42.] 
367. Research in Psychological Measurement.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 313. Mental Tests. 

Education 322. Psychiatric Problems in Education. 

Education 323. Psychology and Treatment of Deviate Children. 

Education 324. Methods of Examination of Children. 

Education 395. Statistical Methods. 

Education 396. Construction of Tests. 

Education 398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education. 
Education 495. Advanced Statistics. 

Education 498. Factor Analysis. 

Eome Economics 301. Behavior Problems of Young Children. 
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Statistics 311. Correlation. 
Statistics 330. Theory of Probability. 
Statistics 331. Survey of Mathematics of Statistics. 


D. APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


331. Methods of Applied Psychology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


333. The Psychology of Language.—The nature and forms of verbal behavior, motiva- 
tional and emotional influences upon language, the problem of meaning, verbal processes 
in thinking. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of instructor. #C. Summer, First 
Term, 11:00, SKINNER. . 


334. Psychology of Literature.—Psychological processes involved in the creation and 
enjoyment of literature; the nature of style, word-play, unconscious language processes, the 
significance of subject matter. $C. Summer, Second Term, 11:00, SKINNER. 


335. Psychological Services in Schools.—A survey of psychological services in a school 
system, for adjusting educational procedures to individual needs; routines of individual] 
case study; methods of collecting, analyzing, interpreting, and utilizing group data; class- 
room techniques for individualized learning; selection and training of psychological per- 
sonnel. Prerequisite: Educational and genetic psychology, psychological measurement. 
4C. Summer, Second Term, 9:00, Munson. 


337. Problems of Industrial Psychology.—[Not given in 1941-42. ]} 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Business 343. Psychological Methods and Principles in Industrial Relations. 
Business 345. Psychology of Employment Procedures. 

Business 357. Psychological Studies in Marketing. 

Education 310. Educational Psychology. 

Education 318. Psychology of the Curriculum and of Materials of Instruction, 
Education 321. Emotion and the Educative Process? 


E. COMPARATIVE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


*Anatomy 316. Elementary Neurology.—Prerequisite: Elementary biology or human 
physiology with laboratory work; advanced students may be admitted without this prereq- 
uisite. Medical credit in neurology is not given for this course. Spring: lecture, M.~W., 
11:00; laboratory, Th., F., 11:00-1:00; BARTELMEZ, POLYAK. 


341. Comparative Psychology.—Study of the behavior of animals with a view to gaining 
a better understanding of human behavior. Prerequisite: 3 courses in psychology. Spring, 
10:00, WoLrFLe. 


343. Physiological Psychology.—(1) Physiological facts and methods which are related 
to psychological problems; and (2) a critique of physiological hypotheses in the interpreta- 
tion and explanation of psychological facts. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. C., Summer (or åC. either Term), 10:00, SKINNER. 


345. Principles and Facts of Biological Psychology.—-An analysis of various experimen- 
tal problems in the field of behavior. For students interested in the central nervous system. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 4C. Winter, hours to be arranged, KLÜVER. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Anatomy 325. Anatomy of Sense Organs. 
Physiology 303. Physiology of the Nervous System and the Senses. 


Physiology 312, Physiology of the Nervous System, Chronaxie, Conditioned Reflexes, 
Sleep. 


Physiology 349. Mathematical Biophysics HI. 

Physiology 403, 404. General Physiology. 

Physiology 406. The Neurone. 

Physiology 407. Special Physiology of the Glands of Internal Secretion. 
Zodlogy 305. Animal Behavior. 

Zodlogy 406. Experimental Embryology of the Nervous System. 
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F. GENETIC, SOCIAL, AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


352. Experimental Social Psychology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


353. Psychological Problems of Industrial Society Modern economic relationships and 
their consequences considered from the PEPO of a psychologist. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 251. Autumn, 11:00, KoRNHAUSER. ai 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Anthropology 354. The Social Orientation of the Child. 
Education 311. The Growth and Development of Adolescents. 
Education 312. Mental Growth. ) 
Home Economics 338. Advanced Child Psychology. 
Home Economics 339. Research Methods and Techniques Used in Child Psychology. 
Psychiatry 301. Medical Psychology. 
Sociology 302. Advanced Social Psychology. 
Sociology 321. Quantitative Studies in Social Psychology. 
Sociology 335. Folkways and Fashions. 


Hil. SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 


411. Research in Psychology.—Intended primarily for graduate students engaged in re- 
search for the Master’s or Doctor’s degree. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Summer, 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, STAFF. 


460. Seminar in Mathematical Psychology.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, THURSTONE. 


Psychology Club.—Lectures and reports of interest to students of psychology. Open to 
all students specializing in the Department. No credit. Thursday, 4:30. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBuRN, Chairman of the Department of Sociology. 


ERNrEst WATSON BurGESS, PH.D.; Professor of Sociology. 

WILLIAM FIELDING OczBuRN, PH.D., LL.D., Sewell L. Avery Distinguished Service Profes- 
sor of Sociology. 

SAMUEL ANDREW STOUFFER, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Sociology. 

Louis WTS, P.D., Professor of Sociology. 

WILLIAM LLOYD WARNER, A.B., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Herspert BLUMER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HuGues, PH.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

EARL SHEPARD JOHNSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology in the College. 

LELAND C. DE VINNEY, A.M., Instructor in Social Sciences in the College. 

Josers D. Loman, A.M., Instructor in Sociology in the College. 

Epwarp A. SurLs, A.B., Instructor in Social Sciences in the College. 


CLIFFORD R. SHaw, A.M., Research Associate in Sociology. 
Ernst W. PUTTKAMMER, J.D., Professor of Law. 


ELLSWORTH Faris, PH.D., Professor Emeritus of Sociology. 
ROBERT Ezra PARK, Px.D., Professor Emeritus of Sociology. 


OswaLp Hatt, A.M., Instructor in Sociology, Brown University; Visiting Instructor in 
Sociology (Summer, 1941). 


FELLOWS, 1940-41 


ARNOLD M. Ross, A.B., Marshall Field Fellow. 

Rosert F. Wincz, A.M., Charles Richmond Henderson Fellow. 
RONALD FREEDMAN, A.B. 

SHOTARO FRANK Miyamoto, A.M. 

ETHEL SHANAS, A.M. 

Witiram F. WHYTE, A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work of the Department of Sociology is designed: (1) to provide the background 
for the understanding of the nature and development of social institutions and their in- 
fluence on personality; (2) to prepare for advanced study and research in this and related 
departments; (3) to provide training for academic positions in departments of sociology; 
(4) to provide training for research positions in public and private institutions; and (5) to 
conduct research in the fundamental problems of sociology. 

The other departments in the Division offer facilities for the training of students in soci- 
ology which make possible the planning of a program to meet a variety of needs. 

Divisional courses and Divisional seminars provide opportunities for the integration of 
the work in the various social sciences. 

The Sociology Club, meeting fortnightly, provides contacts with students, opportunities 
for discussion, and contact with a variety of specialists. 

The Society for Social Research admits any student of social science who is actually en- 
gaged in research. It meets fortnightly for the discussion of research problems. 
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The Social Science Research Committee grants funds for the research work of members 
of the Department which offer opportunity for qualified students to receive appointments 
as research assistants. Details may be had from the Chairman of the Committee or from 
the Chairman of any department in the Division. A limited number of Departmental fel- 
lowships and scholarships are available. 

The American Journal of Sociology, now in its forty-sixth volume, is edited from the 
Department and affords a medium for the publication of the results of research. 

The “University of Chicago Sociological Series” is published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press and edited by a committee composed of three members of this Department. 
Thirty-two volumes have already appeared, and others are in preparation. The series is de- 
voted primarily to the publication of the results of research. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


As a prerequisite to work for the degree, a program of study is presented to the Depart- 
mental Counselor for approval. The degree is awarded upon the satisfactory completion of 
the Divisional requirements and the work outlined and a comprehensive examination on the 
material covered in the basic courses in the Department, which are as follows: Sociology 
201, 203, 211, 220, 270, 340, 351. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


The Divisional requirements will be found on pages 287-89. 

In addition, the student is expected to have had the introductory courses in sociology or 
their equivalent and the sequence for the Bachelor’s degree in Sociology or one of the social 
sciences. 

Advanced work in sociology cannot be adequately undertaken without a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German, For the present, the Master’s degree is awarded with the re- 
quirement of either French or German, but the student is strongly advised to acquire both 
languages before entering upon advanced work. 

Written examinations for the degree of Master of Arts and the preliminary examina- 
tions for the Doctor’s degree are held quarterly, usually during the eighth week of the 
quarter. The dates are announced publicly, and written applications for the examinations 
are due four weeks in advance. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Sociology is now recognized as an essential preparation 
for several types of research and professional service, and as adequate equipment in many 
other cases. These activities include community organization work, management of institu- 
tions, research in junior positions, social analyses, sociological actuarial duties, administra- 
tion in bureaus of federal, state, and local governments, and similar forms of research. The 
Master’s degree in Sociology is also taken by students who are planning to work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. In recognition of the differing needs of candidates for the 
Master’s degree, the Department appoints for each candidate a committee to plan a course 
of study extending over one academic year, this course of study to be approved by the De- 
partment. ) 

The requirements are: 

1. A minimum of three full quarters of residence in the Department, based upon the 
Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and the requisite introductory sequences. 

2. A program of study approved by the special committee appointed for the individual 
student. Approval of the program of study by the Department precedes admission to can- 
didacy by not less than three months. 

3. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably both. Proficiency must be 
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certified at least six months before the final examination and in all cases is prerequisite to 
admission to candidacy. 

4. Admission to candidacy by formal vote of the Department at least three months be- 
fore the final examination. In order to be admitted to candidacy, the foreign-language cer- 
tificate must be presented, and a thesis topic, sponsored by a member of the Faculty, must 
be approved by the Department. A committee is appointed to guide the student in the 
preparation of the thesis. 

5. The completion of a thesis, giving evidence of ability in semi-independent research. 
The thesis must be submitted to the Chairman of the Department not later than six weeks 
before the final examination. 

6. A final written examination on the subjects which have been prescribed by the com- 
mittee under whose jurisdiction the student has been working. These subjects normally in- 
clude Sociological Theory, Methods of Research, and a field represented by the basic courses 
in Groups ITI, IV, V, or VI listed on the following pages. The preparation for the examina- 
tion generally requires knowledge (beyond that expected of candidates for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Sociology) represented by approximately 7 courses. Additional courses may be tak- 
en in other departments but are not included in the final written examination. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred for demonstrated ability to do original 
research of a high order and in recognition of a contribution to sociological knowledge. The 
degree is not conferred for any fixed term of residence nor on the completion of any given 
number of courses. 

The requirements include: 

1. A period of residence which generally includes nine quarters of graduate study and 
research. The minimum residence requirement is three consecutive quarters. 

2. A reading knowledge of French and German, certified preferably at the beginning of 
residence but not later than one year before the final examination for the degree. 

3. The degree of Master of Arts should normally have been taken. This requirement 
may be waived by formal action of the Department. 

4. A program of study and research submitted to the Chairman for approval by the 
Department not later than the second quarter of residence. The student is expected to 
demonstrate adequate knowledge in five of the following fields: 


I. Sociological Theory V. Social Organization 
II. Methods of Research VI. Social Change and Social Disorganization 
ITI. Social Psychology VII. A field outside the Department of Sociology 


IV. Population and Ecology 


For the examination the student may choose from these fields those of his special inter- 
est, except that examinations are required in fields I, IL, and VII. The examinations in the 
Department of Sociology will require three mornings of writing. The examinations in fields 
I and II will require one morning unless one or both be elected as of special interest, in 
which case election of a field means a full morning’s writing with a corresponding reduction 
in another field. The field outside the Department is ordinarily within the Division of the 
Social Sciences, but by special action of the Department may be in a field outside the Divi- 
sion. 

5. Admission to candidacy after an oral conference to determine the significance of the 
thesis and the competence of the student to do research work of a high character. Admis- 
sion to candidacy precedes the conferring of the degree by at least one academic year. The 
foreign-language requirements must have been met. 

6. Submission of a thesis constituting a significant contribution to knowledge and giv- 
ing evidence of superior ability in independent research. The thesis is due in the office of 
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the Chairman of the Department at least eight weeks before the Convocation at which the 
degree is to be conferred. 

7. The final oral examination consists of two parts: (a) the contributions of the thesis 
and (b) the theory, method, and existing literature relevant to the thesis. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students interested in preparing to teach sociology in secondary schools and in junior 
colleges should refer to the statement on pages 291-92, secure copies of the Announcements 
entitled Tke Preparation of Teachers, and consult the departmental counselor (H. Blumer 
in the Summer Quarter and E. C. Hughes in the other quarters). 


PREPARATION FOR RESEARCH IN CRIMINOLOGY 


The Department of Sociology now offers training for criminological research in juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, and allied fields. A course of training including the sociological, 
psychiatric, and legal aspects of the study of crime has been organized in co-operation with 
other departments and schools of the University. Persons interested may send for the an- 
nouncements entitled Preparation for Research in Criminology and may address the Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, for further information. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The unit of instruction is a “course.” See page 12. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


201. Introduction to Sociology.—A systematic view of sociology, providing essentials 
for an intelligent approach to questions about man in society and for specialized study on 
sociological problems. C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 2:30, Harz; Autumn, Spring, 
10:00, Hucses. (Autumn—Winter, Spring, University College.) 

203. Introduction to Statistical Sociology.—Practical methods of analyzing sociological 
data—the questionnaire, graphical presentation, interpretation of statistics, the nature of 
statistical evidence, statistical fallacies. Lectures and laboratory work. Autumn, Tu., Th., 
1:30-3:30, STOUFFER. 

211. Comparative Institutions (identical with Anthropology 211).—A comparative anal- 
ysis, from simple and complex societies of such institutions as the family, political and eco- 
nomic organizations, associations, and religious groups, is presented in this course. (Au- 
tumn, University College, WARNER.) 

220. Introduction to Social Psychology.—The origin and development of personality in 
the individual as the result of the presence of, and contact with, his fellows. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 201. Summer, Autumn, 9:00, BLUMER. 

270. Social Pathology.—Conditions and processes in personal and social maladjust- 
ment. Problems studied include physical defectiveness, feeble-mindedness, insanity, al- 
coholism, prostitution, poverty, vagrancy, delinquency, crime, and graft. Spring, 2:30, 
Burcess. (Autumn, University College, SHaw.) 

296, 297, 298, 299. Honors Course.—A course for individual students who are qualified 
to work independently. Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, MEM- 
BERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


GROUP I. SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


302. Advanced Social Psychology.—(See Group IIT.) 

310. The Study of Society.—The scope of sociology and its place in the social sciences; 
a critical examination of the methods of sociological investigation and of the conceptual 
framework of the science of sociology. Summer, Tu., Th., 2:30-4:10; Autumn, W., F., 
4:30-6:10; Burcrss. 

312. Biological Sociology and the Quality of Populations.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


$ 
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314. The Sociology of Knowledge.—-Sociological analysis of intellectual life with a view 
to formulating a sociology of knowledge. The topics considered are: presuppositions, bias, 
dogma, logic, science, objectivity, indoctrination, propaganda, dissemination and populari- 
zation of knowledge, ideologies, the intelligentsia, the relations between social movements 
ae intellectual movements, and between thought, belief, and action. Winter, 9:00, 

IRTH. 

319. French Sociology.—Attention is paid to the movements of sociological thought and 
interest beginning with August Comte and including current French writers. Spring, 9:00, 
BLUMER. 

322. Introduction to the History of Sociology.—Development of sociology out of the 
ancient, medieval, and modern thought about man and society; main currents of nine- 
teenth-century social science related to the emergence of sociology; European backgrounds 
of American sociology; the development of contemporary sociological theory and research. 
Summer, 8:00; Winter, 10:00; WIRTH. 

323. History of Sociological Theory.—Historical background of the theories, concepts, 
and methods of sociology; characteristics of the most significant sociological systems; 
emergence of principal fields of present-day sociological interest; critical consideration of 
leading controversial issues in contemporary sociological theory and research. Autumn, 
9:00, WIRTH. 

336. Culture and Sociology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

342. The Economic Factor in Modern Culture.—The economic factor in preliterate peo- 
ples; technology and economics; the theory of the economic interpretation of history; in- 
vention and the variability of the economic factor; the various social and economic factors 
affecting modern social conditions. Autumn, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:10, OGBURN. 


390. The Sociology of Max Weber.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


403, 404, 405, 406. Research in Sociological Theory.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring. Instructor elected by student upon consultation. 


See also: Social Science 303. 


GROUP Il. METHODS OF RESEARCH 


304. Methods of Quantitative Sociology.—Elementary theory of statistics applied to 
sociology. Prerequisite: Sociology 203 or consent of instructor. Winter, Tu., Th., 1:30- 
3:30, STOUFFER. l 

305. Measurement of Relationships.—Relationships expressed by different equations, 
correlation of time series, the various coefficients of correlation, curvilinear correlation, 
spot maps. Prerequisite: Sociology 304 or consent of instructor. Spring, Tu., Th., 4:30- 
6:10, OGBURN. 

306. Partial Correlation Analysis.—The successive elimination of factors; method of 
standardized populations; multiple and partial correlations; coefficients of determination. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 304 or consent of instructor. Autumn, W., F., 4:30-6:10, OG- 
BURN. 

307. Sampling in Social Research.—Logic and application of sampling methods in 
sociology, with emphasis on the practical problems of securing a representative sample and 
the simpler tests of significance. Prerequisite: Sociology 304 or consent of instructor. Win- 
ter, W., F., 1:30-3:30, Srourrer. (Autumn-Winter, University College, StourrEr.) 

308. Quantitative Aspects of Social Problems.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

309. Methods of Sociological Research.—Methods of historical research, field observa- 
tion, mapping, interviewing, evaluation of human documents, and case study as used in 
sociology—especially in human ecology and social psychology—and the relationships of 
these methods to statistical procedure. Spring, 3:50, BURGESS. 

313. Statistical Problems in Governmental Research.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

321. Seminar: Quantitative Studies in Social Psychology. [Not given in 1941-42.] 

329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community.—See Group V. 

_ 333. Problems and Methods of Prediction.—The theory of prediction and of forecast- 
ing. Fields of prediction: population growth, business cycles, social consequences of busi- 
ness cycles, business forecasting, public opinion polls, school success, vocational adjustment, 
marital happiness, old-age adjustment and criminal behavior; statistical prediction and 
forecasts from case studies. Summer, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:10, Burczss. 


345. Quantitative Studies in Population and Human Ecology.—See Group IV. 
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359, Quantitative Studies in Social Organization.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
376. Quantitative Problems in Social Disorganization.—See Group VI. 
380, 381, 382. Field Studies in Delinquency.—See Group VI. 


402. Methodology and Logic of Social Research.—Critical analysis of the logical and 
methodological problems of social investigation with particular reference to sociology. The 
presuppositions, the concepts and scientific objectives of sociology will be dealt with in the 
light of the historical development of scientific method in general and with emphasis upon 
the historical and contemporary research problems of sociology. Summer, 10:00, BLUMER. 


403, 404, 405, 406. Research in Methods.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. In- 
structor elected by student upon consultation. 

Students desiring to specialize in this field are advised to consult the announcements in 
this bulletin for courses in Mathematical Statistics and in the departments of Economics, 
Education, and Psychology; also the Announcements of the schools of Business and Social 
Service Administration. 


GROUP HI. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


302. Advanced Social Psychology.—A continuation of Sociology 220, dealing with the 
more technical aspects of the problems of personality and related collective phenomena. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 220. Winter, 11:00, BLUMER. 


314. The Sociology of Knowledge.—See Group I. 


320. Social Attitudes.—A course in the individual aspects of collective behavior de- 
signed for graduate students, covering the theoretical literature with analysis of concrete 
documents on nature, origin, and changes in the social personality. Spring, 10:00, BLUMER. 


321. Seminar: Quantitative Studies in Social Psychology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
324. Social Control.—[{Not given in 1941-42.] 
325. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—See Group V. 


326. Collective Behavior (identical with Law 506).—The mental mechanisms of groups. 
Outlines a method and series of problems for investigation. Winter, 9:00, BLUMER. 


335. Folkways and Fashions.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


354. The Social Orientation of the Child (identical with Anthropology 354).—-This 
course will present relevant materials from physiology, psychology, sociology, and social 
anthropology for the purpose of determining what the problems of the child’s social orienta- 
tion are, and how the various societies solve them. Summer, 10:00, WARNER. 


403, 404, 405,406. Research in Social Psychology.—Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Instructor Elected by Student upon Consultation. 


423. Seminar in Human Nature—Autumn, Tu., 7:30-9:30, BLUMER. 
433. Seminar in Social Attitudes.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


Students are referred to courses in psychiatry listed in the Announcements of the M cdical 
School. 


GROUP IV. POPULATION AND HUMAN ECOLOGY 


312. Biological Sociology and the Quality of Populations.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
325. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—See Group V. 

329. Methods for the Study of the Modern Community.—See Group V. 

330. The Social Organization of the Modern Community.—See Group V. 


340. Population and Society.—Relation of population to standard of living, food supply, 
mineral resources; population change in various countries; births, deaths, and fecundity; 
population growth; optimum population and the future. Spring, W., F., 4:30-6:10, OG- 
BURN. 

343. Human Migrations.—[Not given in 1941—-42.] 

345, Quantitative Studies in Population and Human Ecology.—Examination of selected 
theories, and practice in applying to these theories a variety of research techniques. Au- 
tumn, W., F., 1:30-3:30, Srourrer. 

361. Human Ecology.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 


365. The City.—The rise of urban civilization; types of cities; structure and growth; 


rural-urban interrelations; metropolitan regions; technological, ecological, and economic 
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bases, and social and political organization of urban life; human relations and personality, 
social problems, control and planning. Summer, 9:00, WIRTH. 

403, 404, 405, 406. Research in Population and Human Ecology.—Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, Spring. Instructor elected by student upon consultation. 


GROUP V. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


325. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—The ways in which peoples of different races and 
cultures meet: migration, conquest, trade. Typical forms of bi-racial and bi-cultural com- 
munities, considered in terms of social, political and economic status. The processes of ad- 
justment——conflict, superordination and subordination, assimilation and acculturation. 
Social psychological aspects: prejudice, the personality problems of the members of cul- 
tural and racial minorities, minority movements. Autumn, 11:00, Hucues. 

329, Methods for the Study of the Modern Community (identical with Anthropology 
329).—~Methods, techniques, and results of researches on the modern community. Au- 
tumn, 10:00, WARNER. 

330. The Social Organization of the Modern Community (identical with Anthropology 
330).—A continuation of Sociology 329. Winter, 3:30, WARNER. ; 

341. Primitive Economics.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

344, Primitive Government (identical with Anthropology 344).—A comparative study 
of the political institutions of preliterate peoples. Winter, 1:30, WARNER. 

348. Professions.—-The natural history of professions; selection, training, and admis- 
sion of candidates; the relations of professionals to one another, to clients, other professions 
and institutions, the state and the public; professional control; professions and public pol- 
icy. Spring, 11:00, HucuHes. 

350. Social Institutions.—The institution as a unit of social structure and as a bearer of 
culture; the processes by which institutions arise, develop, and die; the life-cycle of such in- 
stitutions as the sects, the church, the school, the newspaper, etc.; crises and the reorganiza- 
tion of institutions. (Winter, University College, HUGHES.) 

351, The Family (identical with Anthropology 351).—The family as a social institution; 
the family and the community; family organization and disorganization; the family in per- 
sonality development. Summer, 11:00, WARNER; Autumn, 3:30, BURGESS. 

352. Family Case Studies—{Not given in 1941-42.] 

353. Quantitative Studies of the Family.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

357. Voluntary Associations.—The place of such organizations in our society, and meth- 
ods appropriate to the study of them. (Patriotic societies, fraternal orders, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, etc.; philanthropic institutions; voluntary interest groups.) Winter, 11:00, 
HUGHES. 

359. Quantitative Studies in Social Organization—{Not given in 1941-42. } 

360. Social Organization.—Theories of, and research in, social structure, social differen- 
tiation, relations between objective social conditions and social status, and between social 
stratification and social institutions. (Autumn, University College, Wreru.) 

403, 404, 405, 406. Research in Social Organization~—Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring. Instructor elected by student upon consultation. 

431. Seminar in the Professions.—[Not given in 1941-42, ] 


See also: S.S.A. 325; Economics 340, 341, 342. 


GROUP VI. SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


336. Culture and Sociology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
337. Technology and Social Change.—Nature of inventions, growth of material culture 


and exponential law, processes of change in non-material culture, role of the group in social 
change, theory of cultural lags, resistances to change. Winter, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:10, Oc- 
BURN, 


338. Social Trends.—Recent trends in major social institutions; the interrelationship of 
various social movements in process of change; factors in causing these changes; forecasting 
the future; social problems in relation to trends. (Winter, University College, OcBURN.) 

` 342. The Economic Factor in Modern Culture.—See Group I. 

371. Criminology.--Causes of crime, the study of the individual delinquent, social fac- 

tors in delinquency, crime and the community, theories and methods of crime prevention, 
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case studies of delinquents and criminals. Prerequisite: Sociology 270 or 351. (Winter, 
University College, SHAw.) 


372. Criminal Law and Procedure.—The general principles of criminal law, assault, bat- 
tery, murder, manslaughter, intent and mistake, lack of criminal capacity, self-defense and 
other defenses, principals and accessories. Criminal procedure, arrest, bail, indictment, 
trial, sentence, and appeal. Spring, 9:00, PUTTKAMMER. 


373. European Criminology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


376. Quantitative Problems in Social Disorganization.—Crime, delinquency, insanity, 
and other problems in personal and social maladjustment as interpreted by statistical meth- 
ods, with special reference to the use of statistics in conjunction with the case study and 
other techniques. Spring, W., F., 4:30-6:10, SrouFFER. 


378. Theories of Personal Disorganization.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


380, 381, 382. Field Studies in Delinquency.—Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring, W., 7:30-9:30, SHaw. 


403, 404, 405, 406, Research in Social Change and Social Disorganization.—_Summer, 
Autumn, Winter, Spring. Instructor elected by student upon consultation. 

477, 478, 479. Research in Criminology—Summer, Autumn, Spring, hours to be 
arranged, BURGESS. 


See also: S.S.A. 317. 


Nore.—Attention is called to the statement on the preparation of teachers, pp. 291- 
92, 

Social Science 206. Introduction to the Teaching of the Social Studies in Grades 
VII-X1I.—See page 293. 


Social Science 208. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools.-~ 
See page 293. 


Social Science 209. Apprentice Teaching in the Social Sciences at the Junior-College 
Level.—See page 293. 


Social Science 303. History of Social Science.—See page 291. 


Social Science 306. Methods of Teaching and Ways of Organizing the Social Studies 
in Grades VII-XII.—See page 293. 


Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts.—See page 291. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Higher degrees in the field of International Relations are administered by the Division 
of the Social Sciences through a committee consisting of faculty members from several of 
these departments as follows: 


ROBERT MAYNARD Hutcuins, President of the University. 

Quincy WRIGHT, Professor of International Law, Chairman. 

CARL FREDERICK Hutu, Professor of Ancient History, Executive Secretary. 
CHARLES CARLYLE CoLzy, Professor of Geography. 

SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER, Professor of Russian Language and Institutions. 
Watter H. C. Laves, Associate Professor of Political Science in the College. 
SIMEON ELBRIDGE LELAND, Professor of Government Finance. 

Hartry Farnsworth MacNarr, Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions. 
WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN, Professor of Sociology. 

James FRED Rippy, Professor of American History. 

LEWIS CARLYLE SORRELL, Professor of Transportation and Traffic. 

Jacos Viner, Professor of Economics. 


FELLOW, 1940-41 
CHARLES GRAY BREAM 


INTRODUCTORY 


The work in international relations is adequate to fit candidates for professional service 
such as the Foreign Service under the United States Department of State and the Foreign 
Commercial Service under the Department of Commerce. These services are entered by ex- 
aminations which are described in pamphlets available by application to the Department 
of State and the Department of Commerce in Washington. 

The courses in international relations also assist students planning careers in journalism, 
in the service of international organizations, in the missionary field, in the foreign service 
of banks and industrial corporations, and in educational work. The demand for persons 
thoroughly trained in international relations has been steadily increasing. 

The committee in charge, however, emphasizes particularly preparation for original re- 
search in this field. Heretofore, international relations has been studied mainly from the 
legal or from the historical point of view. It is the aim of the Committee to train students in 
the application to the problems of international relations of methods long used in the fields 
of economics, sociology, political science, psychology, and geography, as well as those of 
law and history. In addition, students should become acquainted with the actual condi- 
tions, history, institutions, and attitudes of politically organized people. While detailed 
knowledge of all countries cannot be expected, familiarity with at least one of the important 
regions of the world seems essential. Thus, the student is expected to combine the general 
fields which constitute the bulk of the work with at least one regional field. 

Members of the Committee are continually engaged in investigations of their own in 
the field of international relations. In addition, collective researches on such subjects as 
the causes of war, the codification of international law, civic education, and human migra- 
tion are continually being carried on at the University, or are being participated in by mem- 
bers of the staff. Thus in the seminars, students are brought into close association with 
pioneering research in international relations in which they may have the opportunity to 
co-operate. 

Special effort has been devoted to building up the library collections so as to make possi- 
ble research in all fields of international relations. The University from time to time invites 
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special lecturers to the University, thus giving students an opportunity to come in close con- 
tact with experts in the field, often foreigners, outside of the regular University staff. 

The Committee has at its disposal the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, a 
trust fund presented to the University in 1923 for “the promotion of a better understanding 
on the part of American citizens of the other peoples of the world, thus establishing a basis 
for improved international relations and a more enlightened world order.” Under this 
foundation, institutes have been organized each year at which distinguished foreigners have 
lectured and groups of experts have been invited to attend round tables. The subjects dealt 
with at these institutes have included Western European Reconstruction, the Far East, 
Mexico, the British Empire, Foreign Investments, Population, American Foreign Policy, 
Unemployment as a World-Problem, Gold and Monetary Stabilization, Public Opinion in 
World-Politics, the Soviet Union and World-Problems, Neutrality and Collective Security, 
Geographical Aspects of International Relations, the Crisis of Democracy, International 
Security, and World Stability. The seventeenth institute will be held at the University 
during the Summer Quarter, 1941 (July 7-16), and the subject discussed will be “The Politi- 
cal and Economic Implications of Inter-American Solidarity.” 

The work in international relations is divided into thirteen fields, of which six are general 
and seven regional. 


GENERAL FIELDS REGIONAL FIELDS 

1. International Law and Organization 1. The United States 
2. International Economic Relations 2. Latin America 
3. Diplomacy and Diplomatic History 3. The British Empire 
4. The Psychology of International rela- 4. Europe 

tions 5. The Slavic Countries 
5. Political Geography l 6. The Near East 
6. Colonial Policy and Administration 7. The Far East 


Candidates for higher degrees must comply with the requirements of the Division as 
well as with the special requirements established by the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. While the requirements as here stated are believed to include both, students should 
familiarize themselves with the general requirements of the Division respecting the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees. 

The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts are: 


1. A reading knowledge of French or German. In a large number of the courses in the 
field of international relations, the use of these languages is required. 

2. Acceptance as a candidate according to Divisional requirements. 

3. Fulfilment of the Divisional residence requirement for the Master’s degree. © 

4, Presentation of a satisfactory thesis in one of the thirteen fields of international re- 
lations. 

5. Passing of a final examination on a program of study approved by the faculty ad- 
viser, the emphasis of which shall be in the general fields of international relations. Ordi- 
narily 8 courses taken at the graduate level will prepare the student. 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International Relations are 
as follows: 

1. A reading knowledge of French and German and of such other modern languages as 
may be required in a regional field selected for the thesis. The use of French and German is 
indispensable for advanced work in most of the fields of international relations. Thus stu- 
dents will normally be expected to meet this requirement during the first year of residence. 

2. Passing of written examinations in four of the fields of international relations, of 
which three would normally be general fields. These must all be fields other than that in 
which the thesis is being written. 


ye 
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3. Acceptance as a candidate according to the Divisional requirements. The Commit- 
tee will not recommend to candidacy for this degree students who have not met the lan- 
guage requirements and passed the written examinations. 

4, Fulfilment of the Divisional residence requirement for the Doctor’s degree. 

5. Presentation of a satisfactory thesis in one of the thirteen fields of international rela- 
tions. This must be a field other than those in which the written examinations are taken. 

6. Passing of an oral examination on the thesis and the field of the thesis. 

As the courses recommended for preparation for the written examination in the various 
fields are all described in the departmental announcements, detailed descriptions of them 
are not given here, but merely the titles of such courses. 


GENERAL FIELDS 


I. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORGANIZATION 
Political Science 261. International Relations——Winter, 8:00, IRELAND. (Autumn, 
University College, IRELAND.) 
Political Science 361. International Law.—-Autumn, 10:00, WRIGHT. 


Political Science 362. Pacific Settlement, War, and Neutrality—Winter, 10:00, 
Wricat, 


Political Science 363. Status under International Law.—3C. Summer, First Term, 
11:00, WRIGHT. 
Political Science 365. Treaties—~Wricur. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


Political Science 368. International Organization.—Spring, 1:30, IRELAND. 


Political Science 461, 462. Research in International Law and Diplomacy.—Autumn, 
Winter, Th., 1:30, WRIGHT. 


I. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
Economics 230. Introduction to Money and Banking.—Autumn, 1:30, Mints; Spring, 
10:00, Lewis. 
Economics 260. Introduction to Government Finance.—Spring, 11:00, SIMONS. 
Economics 330. Money.—Summer, 1:30; Autumn, 2:30; MINTS. 


i Economics 331. Banking Theory and Monetary Policy.—Summer, Winter, 2:30, 
INTS, ‘ 


Economics 360. Government Finance.—Summer, Autumn, 8:00, LELAND. 
Economics 370. International Trade and Finance.—Winter, 9:00, VINER. 
Economics 371. International Economic Policies.—Spring, 11:00, VINER. 


Economics 372. Problems in International Economic Relations.—Spring, W., 1:30- 
3:30, and other hours by appointment, VINER. 


Economics 375. International Economic Reconstruction—iC. Summer, First Term, 
W., E., 3:30-5:30, Conpiirre. 


Economics 376. International Trade and. Commercial Policy—iC. Summer, First 
Term, W., F., 1:30-3:30, CONDLIFFE. 


Economics 377. Economic Weapons of International Political Conflict.—3C. Summer, 
Second Term, W., F., 1:30-3:30, STALEY. 


Economics 378. Economic Requisites of a Durable Peace.—3C. Summer, Second Term, 
W., FE., 3:30-5:30, STALEY. 


Sociology 340. Population and Society.—Spring, W., F., 4:30-6:10, OGBURN. 
Sociology 343. Human Migrations.—[Not given in 1941—42.] 


HI. DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


History 242. Europe since 1919.—-Autumn, 10:00, HALPERIN. 
History 341. The Outbreak of the War of 1914.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


History 342. The Political and Diplomatic History of the War of 1914-18.—Spring, 
W., EF., 3:30-5:30, Scuter. 


History 343. The Peace Treaties, 1919-39.—SCHMITT. [Not given in 1941-42.] 
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History 344. The Nations of Central and Eastern Europe, 1919-39.—Scumirr. [Not 
given in 1941-42.] 


History 345. Central Europe, 1648-1786.—Autumn, W., F., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 

History 348. Agriculture, War, and Religion in France and England, 1540-1640.—-Au- 
tumn, M., W., F., 3:30, NEF. 

History 371. France and America.—GOTTSCHALK. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


History 393. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1775-1865.—Autumn, 11:00, 
RIppry. 


History 394. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1865-1941.—Winter, 11:00, 
Rippy. 


History 395. The United States in World Politics——C.; Summer (or $C. either Term), 
11:00, Rirepy. 


History 441. Seminar: Problemsin Diplomatic History preceding the War of 1914-18. 
—C. Summer, Th., 3:30-5:30; Autumn, W., 3:30-5:30; SCHMITT. 


History 442. Seminar: American Diplomacy and the Great War, August, 1914-—~April, 
1917.—Scumitr. [Not given in 1941-42,} 


History 443. Seminar: Problems in Diplomatic History since 1919.—Spring, Tu., 1:30- 
3:30, HALPERIN. 


Political Science 371. American Diplomacy: History— Autumn, 8:00, IRELAND. 

Political Science 372. American Diplomacy: Problems.—Winter, 2:30, IRELAND, 

Political Science 373. Contemporary Diplomatic Problems.—}C. Summer, First Term, 
10:00, WRIGHT. 

Many of the courses listed in the regional fields may be taken in preparation for the ex- 
amination in the field of Diplomacy and Diplomatic History. 


IV. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Political Science 337. Introduction to the Psychology of Politics —(Spring, University 
College, LEITES.) 
Political Science 338. Political Opinion and Propaganda.—Summer, 2:30, LEITES. 
Political Science 355. History of Political Theory.—[Not given in 1941-42.} 
Political Science 358. Recent Political Theory.—{Not given in 1941-42.] 


ù Political Science 369. The Psychology of International Relations.—Winter, 11:00, 
EITES, 


Philosophy 327. Social and Political Philosophy.—Autumn, 9:00, SMITH. 


Social Science 431, 432, 433. Cultural and Racial Contacts—Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
M., 3:30, BLUMER, EGGAN, HUGHES, REDFIELD, WARNER, WIRTH. 


Sociology 220. Introduction to Social Psychology —Summer, Autumn, 9:00, BLUMER, 
Sociology 302. Advanced Social Psychology.—Winter, 11:00, BLUMER. 

Sociology 320. Social Attitudes.—Spring, 10:00, BLUMER. 

Sociology 325. Cultural and Racial Attitudes.—Autumn, 11:00, HUGHES. 

Sociology 326. Collective Behavior—Winter, 9:00, BLUMER. 

Sociology 433. Seminar: Social Attitudes—[Not given in 1941-42.] 

Anthropology 332. Races and Nationalities—REDFIELD. [Not given in 1941-42.] 
Psychology 363. Theory of Psychological Measurement.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 


V. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geography 201. World-Patterns.—Summer, Winter, Spring, 11:00, PARKER. 
Geography 241. Continental America.—Autumn, 9:00, COLBY. 
Geography 247. South America.—Summer, Spring, 9:00, PLATT. 
Geography 251. Europe: Peace and War.—wWinter, 9:00, LEPPARD. 

j Geography 257. The Far East: Japan, China, and the Philippines.—Autumn, 10:00, 

ONES, 

Geography 271. Historical Geography of the United States.—Spring, 10:00, BARROWS. 
Geography 312. Ocean Trade and Transportation—Summer, 8:00, COLBY. 
Geography 314. Airways and Air Traffic-——Autumn, 11:00, PLATT. 
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Geography 340. North America.—Corgy. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


Geography 346. Caribbean America.—Summer, Spring, 11:00, PLATT. (Autumn, Uni- 
versity College, PLATT.) 


Geography 357. India and Indo-China.—(Spring, University College, Jonss.) 
Sociology 361. Human Ecology.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 


VI. COLONIAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION l 


Political Science 340. Public Administration.—Autumn, 2:30, WHITE. 
Political Science 348. Comparative Public Administration.—Winter, 2:30, WHITE. 


wikis Science 367. Colonial Problems and International Relations.—{Not given in 
1941-42, 


History 248. The Expansion of Europe I; The Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries, —- 
Autumn, 10:00, Scorr. 


History 249. The Expansion of Europe II: The Later Nineteenth. and Twentieth Cen- 
turies. Winter, 10:00, Scott. 


History 346. Europe and the Partition of Africa.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 
History 372. The United States and Its Dependencies.—({Not given in 1941~42,], 
Anthropology 356. Peoples of Malaysia~—Summer, Winter, 9:00, COLE. 


REGIONAL FIELDS 


I. THE UNITED STATES 
History 291. Topics in the History o the United States, 1865-1941.—Spring, 1:30, 
JOHNSON, 


History 391. The History of the United States, 1865-98. Autumn, Tu., Th., 3:30- 
5:30, PIERCE. 


History 392. The History of the United States, 1898-1941 EH Tu., Th.; 3:30- 
5:30, PIERCE. 


History 490. Seminar: Problems in Recent American History heh Winter, W., 
3:30-5:30, PIERCE. 


Political Science 301. American Government.—[Not given in 1941-42.] 
Political Science 357. American Political Theories.—[Not given in 1941-42. ] 
Philosophy 333. Reading Course in American Thought.—Spring, COHEN. 


Attention is also called to certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic His- 
tory” and ‘Political Geography.” 


Il. LATIN AMERICA 


History 396. Hispanic America: The Colonial Period.—Autumn, 9:00, RIPPY. 


History 397, Hispanic America. The National Period: South America.—C., Summer 
(or $C. either Term), Winter, 9:00, Ripry. 


History 399. Hispanic America. The National Period: Mexico and the Caribbean 
Area.—Spring, 11:00, Rrepy. 


History 498. Seminar: Problems in the History of Hispanic America.—Spring, M., 
3:30-5:30, Rippy. 

Church History 380. The Cultural History of Latin America.—Spring, 11:00, SWEET. 

Anthropology 352. Indians of South America.—Spring, 1:30, EGGAN. 

Attention is also called to certain courses listed in the field of Political Geography. Stu- 
dents specializing in this field will be expected to have a reading knowledge of either Span- 
ish or Portuguese. 


NI. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


History 262. English History, 1485-1714.— Winter, 2:30, JORDAN. 


History 263A. English History, 1714-1832.--4C. Summer, First Term, 2: 30, Woop- 
RING. 
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History 263B. English History, 1832—1941.—}C. Summer, First Term, 3:30, Woop- 
RING. 


History 366. English Social and Economic History, 1830-1900.—Winter, 9:00, GIL- 
LESPIE. 


History 368. The Political History of Great Britain, 1815—85.—-Spring, 9:00, GILLESPIE. 

History 467. Seminar: English Social and Economic Problems of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.— Winter, M., 3:30-5:30, GILLESPIE, 

Attention is also called to certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic His- 
tory.” 

. IV. EUROPE 

History 235, Europe from 1789 to 1878.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 11:09; 
GOTTSCHALK; Winter, 11:00, HALPERIN. 

History 238. Europe from 1870 to 1920.—Spring, 11:00, HALPERIN. 

History 338. Italy since 1815.—Winter, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, HALPERIN. 

History 349. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1870—1941.—Winter, 
M., W., 1:30-3:30, COLE. 

Political Science 203. Comparative Government.—Winter, 9:00, KERWIN. 

Political Science 336. Comparative Political Parties—Summer, 11:00; Winter, 1:30; 
GOSNELL, 

Certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic History,” ‘Political Geog- 
raphy,” “The British Empire,” “The Slavic Countries,” and “The Near East” are also 
recommended for this field. 


V. THE SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


History 240. Russia in the Nineteenth Century.—Autumn, 9:00, HARPER. 

History 340. Russia since 1900.—Winter, 9:00, HARPER. 

Political Science 308. Soviet Form of Government.—Spring, 9:00, Harper. 

Attention is also called to certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic His- 
tory,” “Political Geography,” and “Europe.” Students specializing in this field will be ex- 
pected to have a reading knowledge of Russian. 





VI. THE NEAR EAST 


Political Science 375. Near Eastern Diplomacy.—Spring, 9:00, IRELAND. 

Oriental History 304, 305, 306. History of the Moslem World.—Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, 9:00, ABBOTT. 

History 339. The Near Eastern Question, 1774-1914.—-C., Summer (or 4C. either 
Term), W., F., 3:30-5:30, Scuarrr. 

Attention is also called to certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic His- 
tory,” “Political Geography,” and “Europe.” 





VII. THE FAR EAST 


History 350, 351, 352. History of Japan.—Autumn, Winter, Spring, 10:00, MacNarr. 

History 355. History of China, 1911-41.—MacNarr. [Not given in 1941—42.] 

History 357, 358, 359. Topics in Far Eastern Internationa! Relations.—Summer, 10:00; 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, 11:00; MacNarr. 

History 454. Seminar: Problems in American-Japanese Tensions.—C., Summer, Tu., 
3:30-5:30, MacNarr. 

History 457, 458, 459. Research in the History of Chinese Civilization I, II, IIY.—~Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring, hours to be arranged, CREEL. 

Political Science 464. Research in Conflict of Interests in Northeastern Asia.—Spring, 
hours to be arranged, Price. 


Attention is also called to certain courses listed under “Diplomacy and Diplomatic His- 
tory” and “Political Geography.” 


t$ 
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STATISTICS 
COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 


Co-ordinated instructional facilities in statistics are provided by the Committee on Sta- 

tistics, consisting of faculty members from departments as follows: 

WALTER BARTEY, Chairman; Associate Professor of Astronomy; Dean of Students in the 
Division of the Physical Sciences. 

Jozi Dean, Assistant Professor of Statistics and Marketing, Director of the Institute of 
Statistics. 

Kart J. HOLZINGER, Professor of Education. 

OSKAR LANGE, Associate Professor of Economics. 

WILLIAM F. Ocpurn, Sewell L. Avery Distinguished Service Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology. 

SAMUEL A, STOUFFER, Professor of Sociology. 

L. L. Taursrone, Charles F. Gray Distinguished Service Professor of Psychology. 

R. CLYDE WEITE, Professor of Social Service Administration. 

HELEN R. Wricut, Professor of Social Service Administration; Assistant Dean of the 
School of Social Service Administration. 

THEODORE O. YNTEMA, Professor of Statistics, School of Business; Director of Research, 
Cowles Commission. 


INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


JoeL Dean, Director; Assistant Professor of Statistics and Marketing. 
Frank A, MANCINA, Assistant Director; Instructor in Statistics. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


The more highly developed sciences are characterized mainly by mathematical theory 
into which experimental work is integrated. The social and biological sciences are emerging 
from the descriptive stages, in which phenomena are classified and compared, to assume 
theoretical patterns often expressible in mathematical formulas which describe sequences 
and relationships. In some fields this development has even reached the stage where it is 
possible to specify quantitatively definite relations which must exist among the variables 
and which can be verified statistically. Further advances in our understanding of social 
and biological phenomena are, therefore, quite likely to be made by those who are learning 
to think in the language of analytical science, namely, mathematics, and who are acquiring 
a foundation in the more developed forms of science and in the logic of probable inference. 
The Committee on Statistics has been formed to co-ordinate instructional facilities for stu- 
dents in the social, biological, and other sciences who want to prepare themselves to formu- 
late problems mathematically and to handle quantitative data competently. 

The program for each student will depend in part on his major interests and previous 
training. It will also be subject to the regulations of the department in which the student 
is a candidate. In general, however, a student of one of the biological or social sciences who 
has a major interest in the quantitative aspects of his subject will be encouraged to pursue 
as many as possible of the courses in statistics that are sponsored by this Committee as 
well as the related courses in mathematics. In addition to these he will, of course, also be 
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expected to follow the courses in quantitative theory that apply in particular to his field of 
specialization. 

Students wishing to select statistics as a field of concentration for a degree should con- 
sult their departments for authoritative advice on curriculums and on specific Divisional 
and Departmental requirements. Information concerning the sequence of courses in sta- 
tistics can be obtained by addressing the Chairman of the Committee. 


THE INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


In addition to the co-ordinated instructional facilities in statistics provided on the Quad- 
rangles, the Committee has sponsored the organization of the Institute of Statistics, which 
offers a comprehensive, integrated sequence of introductory, intermediate, advanced, and 
applied courses downtown, in the evening, in order to provide in-service training for em- 
ployed statisticians. The Institute is located in University College, 18 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. For information concerning its training program see the special an- 
nouncements of the Institute of Statistics or consult the Director. 


EQUIPMENT 


The University of Chicago has three well-equipped statistical laboratories: one in the 
Institute of Statistics, one in the School of Business, and one in the Department of Educa- 
tion. The three laboratories are in charge of assistants who train students in the use of 
mechanical equipment 


A. The statistical laboratory of the Institute of Statistics is designed to accommodate 
fifty students and has the following equipment: 

Electrically operated machines: 7 Friden calculators, 8 Monroe calculators, 2 Underwood 
adding machines, 2 Sundstrand adding machines. 

B. The statistical laboratory in the School of Business accommodates about forty stu- 
dents. The equipment consists of: 

Hand-operated machines: 1 Burroughs calculator, 2 Sundstrand adding machines, 1 
comptometer. 

Electrically operated machines: 13 Monroe calculators, 1 Marchant calculator, 3 Bur- 
roughs calculators, 1 Monroe adding machine, 6 Sundstrand adding machines, 1 Friden cal- 
culator, and 2 United calculators. 

C. The statistical laboratory in the Department of Education is large enough for eight- 
een students to work conveniently. Its equipment consists of: 

Hand-operated machines: 9 Monroe calculators. 

Electrically operated machines: 5 Monroe calculators, 4 Burroughs adding machines. 

D. A good working library of several hundred volumes and journals on statistics is avail- 
able to students on the Quadrangles, and in addition there is a library at the Institute of 
Statistics. 


CURRICULUM 
I. INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


On the Quadrangles introductory courses in statistics are offered by various depart- 
ments. For prerequisites see Departmental announcements. 
i Economics 211. Introduction to Statistics.—Autumn, 10:00, Mosax; Winter, 1:30, 
EWIS. 


Business 220. Introduction to Statistics I1—#C. Autumn, 9:00, Mancina, 11:00, 
DEAN; Winter, 11:00, MANCINA. 
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Business 221. Introduction to Statistics I.—-}C. Winter, 9:00, Mancina, 11:00, 
Dean; Spring, 11:00, MANCINA. 


Sociology 203. Introduction to Statistical Sociology.—Autumn, Tu., Th., 1:30-3:30, 
STOUFFER. 


II. ADVANCED COURSES 


Statistics 311. Correlation (identical with Economics 311 and equivalent to Business 
321).—Simple correlation. Multiple and partial correlation, linear and curvilinear, using 
mathematical and graphic methods. Joint correlation. Tests of significance of parameters. 
Emphasis on specification of form of functional relationships and on problems peculiar to 
correlation of economic variables. Prerequisite: Introductory statistics and college algebra 
or a course in general college mathematics. Calculus desirable. C.~2Cs. Winter, 10:00, 
Lewis, Lance, YNTEMA. (Autumn-Winter, Institute of Statistics, LEWIS.) 


Statistics 312. Probability, Sampling, and Curve-Fitting (identical with Economics 312 
and equivalent to Business 323).—Deals primarily with the problems of statistical infer- 
ence. Topics include probability, sampling distributions, tests of significance, curve-fitting 
by least squares and moments, graduation, and interpolation. Prerequisite: Statistics 311 
or equivalent; differential and integral calculus desirable. [Not given in 1941-42. See 
Business 312.} 


Business 321. Correlation (equivalent to Statistics 311 and Economics 311).—Summer, 
Autumn, W., F., 3:30-5:30, YNTEMA. 


Business 323. Probability, Sampling, and Curve-Fitting (equivalent to Statistics 312 
and Economics 312).——Spring, W., F., 3:30-5:30, YNTEMA. 


Statistics 322. Advanced Time-Series Analysis (equivalent to Business 322).—Ad- 
vanced work in index numbers, analysis of time series into seasonal, secular, and cyclical 
components, and correlation of time series. In the study of related time series, emphasis is 
placed upon the selection and alternative methods of measurement of variables, and upon 
methods and limitations of correlation and tests of significance in time-series data. Ilus- 
trative examples are taken from various fields of business research. C. Winter, W., F., 
3:30-5:30, Ynrema. (Spring, Institute of Statistics, SMITH.) 


Statistics 325. Sampling with Applications to Production Inspection.—Derivation of 
formulas and approximations for probability in single, multiple, and continuous process 
sample inspection, including the hypergeometric series, incomplete beta and gamma func- 
tions, Dirichlet integrals, and Student’s distribution. Theory of quality-control charts. 
Combination of distributions with application to engineering tolerance. Mathematical 
theory of present methods of production inspection, including method of constant risk, 
outgoing quality limit, and minimum over-all cost. Prerequisite: Differential and integral 
calculus and an introductory course in statistics. (The prerequisite of an introductory 
course in statistics is recommended but not required of graduate students in mathematics.) 
C. (Autumn-Winter, Institute of Statistics, BARTKY.) 


Statistics 330. Theory of Probability—The various approaches to probability, develop- 
ment of the classical theory by formal logic, foundations of statistical inference, theory of 
least squares. Prerequisite: Differential and integral calculus and an introductory course 
in statistics. (The prerequisite of an introductory course in statistics is recommended but 
not required of graduate students in mathematics.) C. Autumn, 10:00, BARTKY. 


Statistics 331. Survey of Mathematics of Statistics.—Application of selected mathemat- 
ical topics to statistics. Symmetric functions applied to problems in variance; matrices and 
quadratic forms in the theory of least squares and correlation; derivation of statistical 
formulas by means of multiple integrals and the geometry of hyperspace. Prerequisite: 
Statistics 312 or consent of instructor. C. Winter, 10:00, Bartxy. 


Statistics 332. The Characteristic Function in Statistical Theory.—Application of the 
operational calculus, integral equations and the characteristic function to the problem of 
moments, semi-invariants, frequency distributions, and periodogram analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Statistics 331 or consent of instructor. [Not given in 1941-42.] 


Statistics 341. Advanced Actuarial Statistics——Probability; sampling with and without 
replacement; frequency distributions; the normal distribution and its uses; curve-fitting by 
the method of moments and by the method of least squares; simple problems in graduation; 
interpolation. Knowledge of calculus and elementary statistics desirable. C. (Autumn~ 
Winter, Institute of Statistics, SMITA.) 
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WI. INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS COURSES 


(For complete information see the Announcements of the Institute of Statistics.) 


A. INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Statistics 211. Survey of Statistics, Field A (Business Economics and Enginecring).— 
C. Autumn-Winter, Tu., 6:00-7:40, Mancina; Tu., 7:50-9:30, Mancina; Winter- 
Spring, Tu., 6:00-7:40; Mosax, 

Statistics 212. Survey of Statistics, Field B (Sociology, Social Service Administration, 
and Public Administration)—C. Autumn, M., Th., 6:00-7:40, WHITE. 


Statistics 213. Survey of Statistics, Field C (Education and Psychology).—C. Winter- 
spring, W., 7:50-9:30, HOLZINGER. 


B. INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


Statistics 222. Time Series, Index Numbers, and Forecasting.—4C. Spring, Tu., 6:00- 
7:40, MANCINA. 


Statistics 231. Introduction to Mathematics of Statistics.—-C. Spring, M., Th., 6:00- 
7:40, SANGER. 
C. ADVANCED COURSES 


Sociology 307. Sampling in Social Research-—C. Autumn-Winter, W., 6:00-7:40, 
STOUFFER. 

Statistics 311. Correlation.—C. Autumn—Winter, M., 6:00-7:40, Lewis. 

Statistics 322. Advanced Time-Series Analysis (equivalent to Business 322).—C., 
Spring, M., Th., 6:00-7:40, SMETE. 

Statistics 325. Sampling with Applications to Production Inspection.—C. Autumn-Win- 
ter, Th., 6:00-7:40, Bartxy, 
7 Statistics 341. Advanced Actuarial Statistics.—C. Autumn-Winter, M., 6:00-7:40, 

MITH. 

*Education 498. Factor Analysis.—C. Spring, M., Th., 4:30-6:10, HOLZINGER. 


D. APPLIED COURSES 


Business 307. Business Cycles: Advanced.—}C. Spring, W., 6:00-7:40, Jacosy. 

*Statistics 350. Punched Card Methods in Statistics.—C. Autumn-Winter, Th., 4:30- 
6:10, TUCKER. 

*Sociology 305. Measurement of Relationships.—C. Spring, Tu., Th., 4:30-6:10, Oc- 
BURN. 

*Sociology 306. Partial Correlation Analysis.—C. Autumn, W., F., 4:30-6:10, Oc- 
BURN. A 
Sociology 338. Social Trends.—C. Winter, M., Th., 6:00-7:40, OGBURN. 

*Social Service Administration 372. Social Investigation.-C. Winter, WRIGHT. 
Education 397. Use of Achievement Tests.—C. Autumn-Winter, Th., 6:00-7:10 





IV, DEPARTMENTAL COURSES 


(For complete information see Departmental Announcements.) 


A. BUSINESS 


307. Business Cycles: Advanced.—Cox. (Institute of Statistics, JACOBY.) 


309. Special Studies in Business Organization and Management.—-MEMBERS OF THE 
STAFF. 
321. Correlation. — YNTEMA. 
z ae Use of Statistics in Business and Economics.——Yntema. (Institute of Statistics, 
MITH.: 


* Given on the Quadrangles. 
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323. Probability, Sampling, and Curve-Fitting —YNTEMA. 
351. Price Policies. DEAN. 
354. Problems in Market Research.—D£aAn. 


B. ECONOMICS 


301. Price and Distribution Theory.— VINER. 

307. Imperfect Competition. LANGE. 

332. Business Cycle Theory.— LANGE. 

402. Mathematical Economics.—LANGE. 

411. Statistical Economics (Econometrics).—-LANGE. 


C. EDUCATION 


395. Statistical Methods.—-HOLzINcER. 

396. Construction of Tests:.— TYLER. 

397. The Use of Achievement Tests In Improving Instruction.—(Institute of Statistics.) 

398. Achievement Tests and Examinations in Higher Education.—Starr, BOARD or 
EXAMINATIONS. 

495. Advanced Statistics.—-HOLZINGER. 

497. Seminar: Statistics and Measurement.—HOLZINGER. 

498. Factor Analysis.—HoLzinGeER. 


D. PSYCHOLOGY 


361. Fundamentals of Statistics —GuULLIKSEN. 
365. Factor Theory I.—THURSTONE. 


E. SOCIOLOGY 


304. Methods of Quantitative Sociology.—STOUFFER. 

305. Measurement of Relationships.—OGBURN. 

306. Partial Correlation Analysis.—OcBURN. 

307. Sampling in Social Research.—STOUFFER. (Institute of Statistics, SrouFFER.) 
340. Population and Society —OcBURN. 


F. SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


370. Social Statistics I—McMILLEN. 
371. Social Statistics I.—WHITE. 


G. ZOOLOGY 


310. Fundamental Genetics.— WRIGHT. 
312. Physiological Genetics.—WRIGHT. 
313. Evolution. WRIGHT. 


V. RECOMMENDED COURSES IN PURE MATHEMATICS 


A. Calculus I, II, and III, the last to include a study of the more important definite 
integrals used in statistics as well as the theory of maxima and minima of functions of sev- 
eral variables that are subjected to subsidiary conditions. (Mathematics 215, 216, 220.) 

B. Solid Analytic Geometry and the Theory of Equations, with emphasis on quadric 
surfaces. (Mathematics 222, 231.) 

C. Introduction to Higher Algebra. (Mathematics 306.) 

D. Differential Equations. (Mathematics 247.) 

E. Infinite Series and Definite Integrals. (Mathematics 248.) 

F. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. (Mathematics 310.) 


STUDY IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Higher degrees in Human Development and in Child Development are administered by 
the Division of the Biological Sciences and the Division of the Social Sciences through the 
Executive Committee of the Committee on Human Development, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: 


Rapa W. TYLER, Chairman; Professor and cinn of the Department of Education. 

ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, Secretary; Professor of Education. 

ARTHUR C., BACHMEYER, Director of University Clinics (Professor); Associate Dean of the 
Division of the Biological Sciences. 

Ernest W. Burcess, Professor of Sociology. 

HELEN L. Kocu, Associate Professor of Child Psychology, Department of Home Econom- 
ics. 

Lyra J. Roserts, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Home Economics. 

MANDEL SHERMAN, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The work in human development is designed to provide a foundation of knowledge of 
the biological, social, and psychological aspects of development and to afford opportunity 
for specialization in these fields. This work leads to the Master’s degree and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. In connection with the academic courses, field work may be arranged 
in one or more of several institutions in the Chicago region. While designed primarily to 
give an understanding of human development and an opportunity to study it, the combined 
academic and field work give the necessary preparation for a number of types of professional 
activity. 

The present organization of the University, which introduces the student to an advanced 
type of work on entrance to a Division, makes it possible to plan specifically for a course 
leading to the Master’s degree, requiring normally three years (nine full quarters) of work. 
The plan in human development goes a step further by outlining a course based on the 
offerings of two Divisions—the Division of the Biological Sciences and the Division of the 
Social Sciences. The work for this degree is designed to give the student a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of organic growth and development, of the social factors in development, and 
of the growth and development of the individual. In addition, it is expected that the stu- 
dent will be able to use the various forms of scientific techniques. A limited degree of spe- 
cialization is possible at the Master’s level. 

The work for the Doctor’s degree presupposes training equivalent to that required for 
the Master’s degree and consists of a more exhaustive study of one of the major fields and 
an intensive study and investigation of a special problem. It includes a Doctor’s disserta- 
tion based on original research. 

The work in human development is administered jointly by the Committee on Human 
Development, represented by the Executive Committee, and by the Faculties of the two 
Divisions concerned. The course program for each student is approved by this Committee 
within the framework of the general plan and requirements adopted by the two Divisions, 
and the examinationvis arranged by the Committee. 

Further information may be obtained from the Announcements entitled Study in Human 
Development or by writing to the Secretary, Committee on Human Development, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Mlinois. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS* 


WILLIAM Homer SPENCER, Dean of the School of Business. 
WILLIAM Norman MircaHett, Associate Dean of the School of Business. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


When, in 1898, the University of Chicago established its School of Business, it was one 
of the first American institutions of higher learning to recognize the need of the type of 
training for business that a university, with its varicd facilitics, is in a position to offer. 

The purpose of the School of Business is (1) to provide basic training for men and women 
who look forward to positions of management in business; (2) to provide training for those 
who are preparing for specialized tasks which require the ability to use refined techniques 
of a character which may be appropriately developed at the university level—accounting, 
statistics, market and investment analysis, secretarial work; and (3) to offer a program of 
specialized training for men and women who plan to teach business subjects in secondary 
schools or in colleges and universities. 

Courses of instruction in the School are open to students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work of the College of the University or its equivalent at some other institution, 
The program of work may lead to the Bachelor’s degree, to the professional degree of Mas- 
ter of Business Administration, or, for those interested primarily in research or college 
teaching, to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The program of the School is designed to develop initiative, E EE ee and resource- 
fulness in its students. It emphasizes the ability to recognize relationships between differ- 
ent phases of business activity, effective habits of work, and the ability to analyze and to 
solve business problems. The training offered is professional, and the School assumes that 
its students will approach their work in a professional manner, 

Tuition in the School of Business for a normal program of work (the equivalent of three 
full courses) is $100 a quarter. 

Detailed information about the work of the School may be obtained by addressing the 
Dean, the School of Business, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


f Pe A complete list of the Faculty of the School of Business wiil be found in the Announcements of ihe School 
of Business. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL* 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL, Dean of the Divinity School. 
CHARLES WHITNEY GILKEY, Associate Dean of the Divinity School. 


GENERAL STATEMENT . 


The Divinity School provides an opportunity for professional study and research in the 
field of religion. The School is open to students of all denominations, both men and women. 

The work of the Divinity School is arranged to provide instruction leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Divinity, and Doctor of Philosophy. Stu- 
dents who have completed the work of the College of the University of Chicago or who have 
completed satisfactorily two years or more of college work in an accredited institution are 
admitted to the Divinity School. 

Students proceed to a degree not on the basis of course credits but by passing compre- 
hensive examinations and, except in the case of the Bachelor of Arts, by writing a thesis. 
A minimum of one year of residence is required for each degree. Students who have a 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of Chicago or a degree equivalent to that conferred 
by the University of Chicago will first prepare themselves to pass an examination on work 
of an orientation character, designed to demonstrate their aptitude for graduate study in re- 
ligion. The next step toward the degree is the passing of a comprehensive examination of an 
intermediate character designed to test the student’s acquisition of knowledge in selected 
areas of each of the four main fields: historical, biblical, theological, and practical. A third 
examination of a more advanced character is designed to test the student’s competence in 
the field of his specialization. A student may avail himself of courses that will prepare him 
for these examinations, or he may use for this purpose work taken in other schools or mate- 
rials that he has gathered by private study. The main purpose of the examinations is to 
test the student’s ability, acquisition of knowledge, and preparation for research, however 
he may have acquired this equipment. 

The tuition charge for a normal program of work (three courses) is $100 a quarter. 

Tuition scholarships of either $100 or $65 a quarter, to be credited toward the quarterly 
tuition charge of $100, are available for students in the Divinity School. Only students who 
are adjudged excellent will be eligible for a scholarship of $100 and only those who are ad- 
judged distinctly good will be eligible for a scholarship of $65. Half-tuition scholarships are 
also available: $50 toward the $100 charge for three courses; $35 toward the $70 charge 
for two courses. Grants are made quarterly. 

Quarterly service scholarships are available in a limited number during the Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring quarters. They yield $85 a quarter and may be granted in addition toa 
tuition scholarship. These are given on a competitive basis, in terms of academic standing. 

Further information regarding the School may be obtained from the office of the Divin- 
ity School, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sel te complete list of the Faculty of the Divinity School will be found in the Announcements of the Divinity 
chool. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 


WILLIAM Hay TALIAFERRO, Dean of the Division of the Biological Sciences. 
ARTHUR CHARLES BACHMEYER, Associate Dean of the Division of the Biological Sciences. 


Victor Jonnson, Dean of Students in the Division of the Biological Sciences. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The School of Medicine was established in the Division of the Biological Sciences in 
1924, when clinical facilities were provided in close contact with the preclinical departments 
which were already on the University Quadrangles. Each of the clinical and preclinical de- 
partments is organized as an individual University department on the same basis as all the 
other departments of the University, that is, for the preservation and advancement of 
knowledge in its particular field and for the teaching of students. Each preclinical depart- 
ment includes in its work, in addition to the courses leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. The clinical departments also offer courses leading to the Depart- 
mental degree of Master of Science and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Clinical training is provided in the facilities of the University Clinics, including The 
Max Epstein Clinic, The Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, The Bobs Roberts Memorial 
Hospital for Children, The Country Home for Convalescent Children, and, by affiliation, 
The Home for Destitute Crippled Children. 

Five University departments are devoted to the fundamental preclinical medical sci- 
ences, and four are devoted to clinical medical sciences. The Department of Pathology 
works in both clinical and preclinical fields. All these co-operate in the work of the medical 
courses. Through these courses the University seeks to develop graduates capable of sound 
scientific research or practice who will grow as the sciences grow and so take to their pa- 
tients all that science can offer in their aid. 

Active research is carried on in all departments on current medical problems and in the 
fundamental sciences. Capable students are encouraged to share in this work and to under- 
take independent investigations. At least a minimum training in research is regarded as an 
important element in medical education. 

The medical course extends through four years (twelve quarters) and leads to the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. A fifth year devoted to a hospital internship is required in Illinois 
for license to practice Medicine. 


ADMISSION 


Medical students are admitted in the Spring, Summer, and Autumn quarters. The total 
number admitted in one calendar year is sixty-five. Applications should be made as early 
as possible and not later than November for the following Spring; January for the Summer; 
and February for the Autumn. The Committee on Admissions selects from among the ap- 
plicants those who may be admitted. The selection is based on scholarship, aptitude, and 
character—in short, on the possession of those qualities judged necessary or desirable in 
the study and practice of medicine. Three years of college preparation are required. Two 
may well be devoted to general education, including the social sciences and the humanities, 
in addition to elementary physical and biological sciences. Special training in physics (at 
least eight semester hours), in chemistry (quantitative analysis and organic chemistry), and . 
in biology (comparative anatomy, laboratory physiology, embryology, and psychology) 


Sch * i complete list of the Faculty of the School of Medicine will be found in the Announcements of the Medical 
choal, 
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may be undertaken in the third college year. A reading knowledge of German or Frenchis _ 


required and may be tested by examination. Detailed information concerning admission 
and the course of study will be furnished upon request by Dr. Victor Johnson, Dean of 
Students, Division of the Biological Sciences, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


PROGRAMS OF WORE 


THE FIRST TWO (PRECLINICAL) YEARS 


A basic program covering the essential work in each preclinical department may be com- 
menced in the Spring, Summer, or Autumn quarter. In the last of these six quarters train- 
ing in physical and laboratory diagnosis is included. The preclinical work must be com- 
pleted before registration in the clinical work is permitted. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH (CLINICAL) YEARS 


At least six quarters’ work and 18 courses are required during the third and fourth years. 
Five of the six quarters are devoted to externships (clerkships). Throughout these quarters 
the students are a part of the hospital organization, with definite responsibilities toward pa- 
tients. Training and instruction are largely by supervised doing. One quarter may be de- 
voted to elective work. Comprehensive examinations are given in pathology at the end of 
the third year and in the clinical departments at the end of the fourth year. Since oppor- 
tunities for work with patients are especially good during the Summer Quarter, clinical 
students are urged to plan to be in residence in the summer. 


DEGREES 


Work in the Medical School in the University may lead to (1) the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, (2) the degree of Doctor of Medicine with honors, (3) the Departmental degree 
of Master of Science, and (4) the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The degree of Doctor of 
Medicine is awarded subject to recommendation of the Faculty on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the required work in the Medical School (four years) and the passing of the final 
examinations. The degree is awarded with honors in one department when the student, in 
addition to meeting with distinction the minimum requirements, has also done independent 
research and prepared an approved thesis. The degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy are awarded in the medical departments, just as in other departments, on the 
completion of research in accordance with the regulations appearing in these Announce- 
ments. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE AND RUSH GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Negotiations now in progress indicate that the present association of the University of 
Chicago and Rush Medical College will be terminated on June 30, 1941. 

Under the proposed arrangements the Rush Board of Trustees will be reconstructed and 
all Rush Medical College assets now held by the University of Chicago will be transferred 
to a new Board. 

It is contemplated that Rush will lease its real estate for purposes of medical education 
to the Presbyterian Hospital and that the Presbyterian Hospital and the University of 
Illinois will enter into an agreement under which Illinois becomes the sole educational 
affiliate of the Presbyterian Hospital. Illinois expects to conduct both undergraduate and 
graduate medical education and research, using the present Rush facilities in part and pro- 
viding the final year of instruction (1941-42) for Rush Medical College students. Students 
completing this final year in clinical instruction at Illinois will be granted the M.D. degree 
by the University of Illinois, or, if they so elect, by the University of Chicago. 
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THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION* 


Epiru ABBotr, Dean of the School of Social Service Administration. ` 
HELEN RUSSELL WRIGHT, Assistant Dean of the School of Social Service Administration. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The School of Social Service Administration is a professional school of social welfare 
established for the following purposes: 


1. To provide professional education which includes both classroom teaching and field- 
work instruction for those who are planning to enter the public-welfare services or to work 
with private social service agencies. The University maintains special field-work units for 
social service students in various family-welfare and child-welfare agencies, including sev- 
eral special field-work units in the district offices of the Chicago Relief Administration, in 
psychiatric social work in the University Clinics, in the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
and in the mental hygiene departments of Michael Reese Hospital and Provident Hospital. 
Field work in medical social work is provided in the University Clinics. Special field-work 
units in probation, for work with delinquent children and the Juvenile Court, are also of- 
fered. : 

2. To provide opportunities for those who are looking forward to social research as a 
means of promoting the development of improved social-welfare standards and methods of 
work, to carry on social research through the members of the Faculty and students who are 
candidates for higher degrees, and to co-operate with the social agencies and public welfare 
organizations, especially with those in the Chicago region, in social research undertakings. 
The School is primarily concerned with social research in so far as it is designed to throw 
light on the present administration and possible improvement of social-welfare legislation 
and on the organization, policies, and practices of social agencies both public and private, 
and on scientific studies of social conditions in the Chicago region. 

The Social Service Faculty publishes the Social Service Review (quarterly), the “Social 
Service Series,” and the “Social Service Monographs” in co-operation with the University 
of Chicago Press. 

The work of the School leads to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
and, in the case of preprofessional students, to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Students who 
are candidates for the A.B. degree are not allowed to carry professional courses or to take 
field work. 

Detailed information will be furnished upon request by the Dean, The School of Social 
Service Administration, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 


* A complete list of the Faculty of the School of Social Service Administration will be found in the Announce- 
ments of the School of Social Service Administration. 


COURSES RELATED TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Young people should be advised that it is their patriotic duty to continue the normal course of 
their education unless and until they are called, so that they will be well prepared for greatest use- 
fulness to their country. They will be notified if they are needed for another patriotic service. 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


It is the belief of the University that every course in its regular curriculum is a potential 
contribution to national defense. It has nevertheless established new courses appropriate 
to its educational functions, its facilities, and the special needs of the nation at this time. 
The following courses, institutes, and series of lectures represent the University’s regular 
and special offerings planned for 1941-42 for students who wish to supplement their regular 
work with studies bearing more immediately upon the needs of national defense. 


THE INSTITUTE OF MILITARY STUDIES 


The Institute of Military Studies at the University of Chicago was established to ad- 
vance civilian interest in and knowledge of military history, theory, and practice. To this 
end the Institute offers elementary and advanced courses, conducts lecture programs, and 
carries on research in military problems. Although the courses offered by the Institute are 
not accredited by the University or the United States Army, they provide an opportunity 
to obtain information and training useful for preparation for military service and for civilian 
participation in national defense. 

Admission to the courses of the Institute is not restricted to students of the University 
of Chicago but is determined F 7 the specific purposes and character of the instruction 
offered in each course. Thus, the courses in Pre-Service Basic Military Instruction are 
open to all male students, faculty, and employees of the University of Chicago or of any 
other college or university in the Chicago area, and to men between the ages of 18 and 45 
who have completed two years of high school and who are American citizens and residents 
of the City of Chicago or its suburbs. Admission to the advanced courses (numbered A11, 
A12, . . . . ) is restricted to graduate students of the University of Chicago and others duly 
qualified. In addition to lecture series which are open to the public without charge, the 
Institute offers series to which admission is by invitation only. Unless otherwise indicated 
the fee for each course is $5.00; this fee includes the cost of texts and other teaching mate- 
rials used in the course. The advanced courses meet one evening each week of the academic 
quarter in which they are given; the basic courses meet as indicated in the course descrip- 
tions. 


SUMMER QUARTER COURSE 


007. Pre-Service Basic Military Instruction.—Organization of the army, camp organi- 
zation and sanitation; application of teaching techniques to army training; military law; 
first aid; map work; rifle marksmanship; new infantry drill regulations; combat games; 
motor convoy movements; communications; mess hall management; interior guard, mili- 
tary police; gas protection; scouting and patrolling; elementary tactics and tactical exer- 
cises. Trainees: Open to all male students, faculty, and staff of the University of Chicago 
or of any other college or university, and others duly qualified. MATHER, RUBIN, STREET, 
Manin, Toor, Don, AND OTHERS. 


Objectives: 


1. To provide an opportunity for those who have had no military training to become ac- 
quainted through practice with basic military subjects, Those who have had such training 
will have an opportunity to review and supplement that already received. 
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2. To provide sound pre-service basic military instruction for men who may be drafted, 
or enlist voluntarily in the Regular Army or in the Illinois Reserve Militia. Although 
neither the United States Army nor the Illinois Reserve Militia assumes any obligations 
toward those taking the course, it will be helpful to persons entering those services. 

3. To prepare civilian instructors in high schools or colleges to introduce pre-service 
training in their own institutions. 


The course will cover four week-ends as follows: 


5:00 r.m., Fri., June 27, to 8:00 Am., Mon., June 30 
5:00 p.m., Thurs., July 3, to 8:00 a.m., Mon., July 7 
5:00 r.m., Fri., July 11, to 8:00 a.m., Mon., July 14 
5:00 p.m, Fri., July 18, to 8:00 a.m., Mon., July 21 


The group will assemble at 5:00 p.m. on Friday, June 27, Thursday, July 3, Friday, July 
11, and Friday, July 18, at the University of Chicago Field House, University Avenue and 
East Fifty-sixth Street, going by motor convoy to the camp at the Mill Road Farm, Lake 
Forest (4 miles from Fort Sheridan). The group will remain in camp until 6:45 a.m., Mon- 
days, returning by motor to reach the Field House at 8:00 a.m. 

The fee for the course is $20. This will cover the cost of texts, maps, ammunition, and 
other instructional materials, as well as the cost of meals and housing over the week-ends. 

Enrolment is limited to 250 men. Prospective enrollees should communicate by letter or 
postcard no later than June 1 their intention to enrol. Address the Institute of Military 
Studies, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Should the enrolment not reach 200, 
the course will not be given in the Summer Quarter. Applicants will be notified by June 5. 


COURSES TO BE GIVEN AUTUMN, WINTER, 
AND SPRING QUARTERS 

008, 009, 010. Pre-Service Basic Military Instruction. Organization of the army, mili- 
tary law, first aid, map work, elementary tactics, rifle marksmanship, musketry, new infan- 
try drill regulations, training for motor convoy movements, communications, and a tactical 
exercise. Trainees: Open to all male students, faculty, and employees of the University of 
Chicago or of any other college or university in the Chicago area, and to men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 who have completed two years of high school and who are American citi- 
zens and residents of the City of Chicago or its suburbs. Enrolment will be limited to 500. 
Autumn, Friday, 7:00-10:00 p.m. (The course will be repeated on Friday evenings of the 
Winter and Spring Quarters.) MATHER, RUBIN, STREET, Manin, Toor, Don, AND OTHERS. 


Objectives: 

1. To provide an opportunity for those who have had no military training at all to be-_ 
come acquainted through practice with basic military subjects. Those who have had such 
training will have an opportunity to review and supplement that already received. 

2. To provide sound pre-service basic military instruction to men who may be drafted, or 
enlist voluntarily in the Regular Army or in the Illinois Reserve Militia. Although neither 
the United States Army nor the Illinois Reserve Militia assumes any obligations to those 
taking the course, it will be helpful to persons who may enter those services. 


Method: 

Close order and extended order drill, instruction and practice in rifle marksmanship, 
musketry and map work; lectures, training films, demonstrations and inspections; the exe- 
cution of a tactical problem. Periodic written quizzes based on assigned readings and a final 
written examination. 

Assembly for all meetings will be the Field House of the University of Chicago, East 
Fifty-sixth Street and University Avenue, Chicago Illinois, 


The fee for the course is $5.00, payable with the application, This fee will cover the cost 
of the text used in the course, maps, and other instructional materials. 
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All. Military Theory.—Lectures and critical discussions of the works of Sun Tzu, 
Vegetius, Saxe, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Jomini, Von Clausewitz, Von Der Goltz, 
Von Schlieffen, Mahan, Von Foertsch, and others. The theories will be viewed in the light 
of battles or campaigns contemporary to their authors. Autumn, 7:30-9:30 p.m., COLE. 


A12. Civilian Defense, Its Organization and Administration.—The course will under- 
take to examine critically civilian defense problems raised by forms of attack ranging from 
sabotage to aerial bombardments, and the means of dealing with these problems. It will re- 
view the multitude of unintegrated governmental and private agencies currently engaged 
with problems of civilian defense; develop a project on aspects of civilian defense for a single 
neighborhood; contribute toward a plan for a metropolitan community such as Greater 
Chicago. Autumn, 7:30-9:30 p.M., LEPAWSKY AND OTHERS, 


Al3. Military Political Economy.—tThe political, economic, and social conditions to be 
considered in strategical plans and the conduct of wars. The problems of production and 
distribution of goods affecting military decisions and operations will be examined. Winter, 
7:30-9:30 r.m., BLOCH, RUBIN. 


Al4, Contemporary Military History.—A review and critical interpretation of military 
campaigns since 1939 in the light of changes in military techniques. Winter, 7:30-9:30 
P.M., COLE. 


A15. Military Law.—Lectures on and critical discussions of the constitutional bases of 


American military law and of army organizations; Congressional Acts of 1940 concerning , 


the organization of the army; the Articles of War and the organization of military courts 
and courts-martial procedure; international law of war; martial law; German and other 
foreign military law. Spring, 7:30-9:30 P.M., RHEINSTEIN AND OTHERS. 


A16. History and Theory of Weapons,—Examination of the relation of technological 
change to the development of weapons and the theory and art of war. Spring, 7:30-9:30 
P.M., COLE, RUBIN, 


A17. Rifle Marksmanship Qualification Course.--Designed to provide instruction for 
those wishing to qualify for ratings as marksman, sharpshooter, or expert in accordance 
with the Army Indoor Range Qualifications. One evening a week for four weeks. The 
course will be offered twice during each quarter. MACLEAN AND OTHERS. 


The lecture program and additional courses to be offered by the Institute will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Although plans have not been completed for 1941-42 in University College, it is expect- 
ed that the series of lecture-conferences, “Are We Thinking Straight?” by Mr. Milton B. 
Singer, and the history course, ‘““The Development of European Military Institutions, 1870- 
1941,” by Mr. Hugh Cole, which were offered during 1940-41, will be repeated in the com- 
ing year. 


HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Although plans have not been completed for 1941-42 in the Home-Study Department, 
it is expected that the history course, “The Development of European Military Institu- 
tions, 1870-1941,” by Mr. Hugh Cole, which was offered during 1940-41, will be repeated 
in the coming year. 


CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 


The University of Chicago participates in the Civilian Pilot Training Program author- 
ized by the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 and sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

A preliminary course, leading to a Civil Pilot License, and a secondary (advanced) 
course are offered. Other advanced training courses may be given upon sufficient demand. 

Ground-school instruction is given on the University of Chicago quadrangles in the sub- 
jects of civil air regulations, meteorology, aerodynamics, navigation, and radio in the pre- 
liminary course; and in aerodynamics, navigation, and aircraft and power plants in the 
secondary course. 
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Flight instruction in all the courses, and ground-school instruction in the more advanced 
training courses, are given at the Lansing Airport (Lansing, Illinois), which the University 
leases from the Ford Motor Company. 

For further information concerning the program, reference should be made to the an- 
nouncements of the Division of the Physical Sciences (p. 224). The special bulletin, 
Aviation at the University of Chicago, will be sent upon request. 


INSTITUTE OF METEOROLOGY 


The institute of Meteorology has as its objectives: (1) advancement of the understand- 
ing of the earth’s atmosphere, (2) instruction in the principles of meteorology, and (3) train- 
ing of graduate students for professional work in meteorology. By its research the Institute 
attempts to lay the basis for better understanding and prediction of weather and other at- 
mospheric phenomena. Through its program of instruction it supplies a need for well- 
trained meteorologists. 

For information concerning requirements for admission to the program of the Institute 
and a detailed description of the curriculum, reference should be made to the announce- 
ments of the Department of Physics (pp. 279-80 and 284-85). 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


“THE IMPLICATIONS OF PRINT, RADIO, AND FILM 
FOR DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT” 


The institute will be held August 4 to 9. It is planned generally for administrators in 
public, academic, and other types of libraries, and for all other members of the library and 
related professions who may be concerned about the role of public communication in the 
domestic and foreign policies of the United States during the years immediately ahead. 
The institute will be conducted by means of lectures and discussion groups; three meetings 
will be held daily. The topics will include: “Mass Communications—Their Present and 
Potential Services to American Democracy and Their Relation to the Government of 
Other Countries.” ‘The Role of Public Opinion Analyses in Democratic Government.” 
‘Effects of Print on Public Opinion.” “Effects of Radio on Public Opinion.” “Effects of 
Film on Public Opinion.” “By What Type of Institution Might Research on Mass Com- 
munications and Public Opinion Be Most Effectively Administered?” ‘How Safeguard the 
Reports from Pressure Groups?” “Implications for the Public Library,” ‘Implications for 
the Public School.” “Implications for Technical Research Students.” ‘Applications to the 
Teaching of Librarianship.” 

A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged for all enrolled in the institute. When this fee 
is paid by a library or by a branch library, it will entitle that library to have one representa- 
tive at all meetings. Board and room may be secured in University residence halls, if de- 
sired. Persons wishing to attend the institute should write to the Graduate Library School 
concerning registration and special residence-hall rates. 


HARRIS FOUNDATION INSTITUTE 


The seventeenth annual Institute will be held from July 7 to 16, on the theme, ‘The 
Political and Economic Implications of Inter-American Solidarity.” The institute will 
include public lectures and round tables. The lectures will be open without charge to stu- 
dents registered for the Summer Quarter. Advanced students in international relations 
and closely related fields may apply for invitations to attend the round-table conferences. 
The lectures will be given by outstanding authorities in the field of international affairs. 
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COURSES OFFERED BY THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


For admission to the following courses, a Bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, and the 
consent of the Dean of the School of Business are required. 


` Business 351. Price Policies in a War Economy.—A study of important aspects of mar- 
ket price in relation to profit-making objectives of the individual enterprise and effect upon 
functioning of general economic arrangements. The techniques of price determination and 
the various manifestations of group and individual price policies as reflected in ordinary 
market procedure are critically examined. C. Summer, 8:00; Autumn, 2:30; DEAN. 


Business 358. Food Supply and National Defense.—Organization of the available in- 
formation on the management of the nation’s food supply for national defense. Topics cov- 
ered will include: the national food budget, nutrition standards, sources of food supply, 
control of food production, trade channels, carrying of reserve stocks, control of food prices, 
control of quality and grade, the problem of waste, the service of food supply in relation to 
No functions of national defense. C., Summer (or $C. First Term), Tu., Th., 3:30-5:30, 

UDDY. ; 

Business 364. Transportation and National Defense (identical with Economics 364).— 
An examination of the relationship of the several forms of transports to the national de- 
fense, the peace-time policies adopted by governments for maintaining the transportation 
plant in a state of readiness, the controls over transportation employed by the state during 
war, and the readjustment again to peace-time operation. C. Summer, 11:00, SORRELL. 

Business 499. Business Management and National Defense.—A series of lectures by 
members of the staff and some other authorities, with the purpose of uncovering and dis- 
cussing some of the more pressing problems which will confront both private management 


and governmental agencies in the co-ordination of the national defense program. This 


series will include a general forecast of the probable effects of the defense program upon 
private business. Students may register for the whole series as a half-course, or they may 
attend individual lectures. $C. Summer, First Term, 12:30, STAFF. 


COURSES OFFERED BY DEPARTMENTS 


For description of the courses listed below and the prerequisites for admission, reference 
should be made to the departmental announcements in each case. 


Economics 240. Labor Problems.—Winter, 9:00; Spring, 8:00; Douctas, 

Economics 260. Introduction to Government Finance.—-Spring, 11:00, Srons. 

Economics 340. Trade-Unions.—Summer, 9:00, Doveras; Autumn, Tu., Th., 7:00- 
9:00 p.m., HARBISON. 

Economics 341. Current Issues in Collective Bargaining.—Winter, Tu., Th., 7:00-9:00 
P.M., HARBISON. 

Economics 342. The State in Relation to Labor.—Summer, 8:00; Spring, 9:00; Douc- 
LAS. 

Economics 364. Transportation and National Defense (identical with Business 364) — 
Summer, 11:00, SORRELL. 

Economics 367. Public Debts.—Spring, 8:00, LELAND. 

Economics 370. International Trade and Finance.—Winter, 9:00, VINER. 

Economics 371. International Economic Policies.—Spring, 11:00, VINER. 

Economics 372. Problems in International Economic Relations.—Spring, W., 1:30- 
3:30, and other hours by appointment, VINER. 

Economics 375. International Economic Reconstruction.—3}C. Summer, First Term, 
W., E., 3:30-5:30, CONDLIFEE. 

Economics 376. International Trade and Commercial Policy—$C. Summer, First 
Term, W., E., 1:30-3:30, CONDLIFFE. | 

Economics 377. Economic Weapons of International Political Conflict —3}C. Summer, 
Second Term, W., F., 1:30-3:30, STALEY. 

Economics 378. Economic Requisites of a Durable Peace.—}C. Summer, Second 
Term, W., FE., 3:30-5:30, STALEY. ` 

Geography 226. Conservation of Natural Resources.—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
Winter, 10:00, Barrows. ; M ca = p U 
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Geography 247. South America: Nations and Resources.—C., Summer (or $C. either 
Term), Spring, 9:00, PLATT. 

Geography 251. Europe: Peace and War.—Winter, 9:00, LEPPARD. 

Geography 241. Contemporary America.—Autumn, 9:00, COLBY. 
] Geography 257. The Far East: Japan, China, and the Philippines.—Autumn, 10:00, 

ONES. 

Geography 312. Ocean Trade and Transportation.—C., Summer (or 4C. First Term), 
8:00, PLATT. 

Geography 314. Airways and Air Traffic-—Autumn, 11:00, PLATT. 

History 349B. The Development of European Military Institutions, 1870-1941.—Win- 
ter, M., W., 1:30-3:30, COLE. 
oaa 394. The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1865-1941.—Winter, 11:00, 

PY. 

History 395. The United States in World-Politics;—C., Summer (or $C. either Term), 
11:00, Rippy. 

History 454. Seminar: Problems in American-Japanese Tensions.—Summer, Tu., 
3:30-5:30, MacNarr. 

Medicine 358. Aviation Medicine.—Autumn, hours to be arranged, RICKETTS. 

Mathematics 391. Exterior Ballistics—C., Summer (or $C. First Term), 11:00, Brrss. 

Political Science 261. International Relations.—Winter, 8:00, IRELAND. (Autumn, 
University College, IRELAND.) 

Political Science 263. The American Constitution and American Democracy.—Spring, 
11:00, KERWIN. 

Political Science 361. International Law (identical with Law 510, International Law of 
Peace).—Autumn, 10:00, WRIGHT. 

Political Science 362. Pacific Settlement, War, and Neutrality (identical with Law 511, 
International Law of War and Neutrality)—Winter, 10:00, Wricar. 


Political Science 368. International Organization-—-Spring, 1:30, IRELAND. 
Political Science 372. American Diplomacy: Problems.—Winter, 2:30, IRELAND. 


Political Science 373. Contemporary Diplomatic Problems,—3C. Summer, First 
Term, 10:00, WRIGHT. 
Political Science 375 Near Eastern Diplomacy.—Spring, 9:00, IRELAND. 


THE WALGREEN FOUNDATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


and the 
National Defense Program of the University of Chicago 


Fundamental to any program of national defense are an understanding of and a belief in 
the institutions and ideals to be defended. To clarify the meaning of these ideals is to 
strengthen America by substituting reason for emotion as a basis of patriotism. By examin- 
ing her methods of government, education, and economic life, ways may be found to in- 
crease her power by bringing her institutions into a more complete accord with her prin- 
ciples. 

With these ends in view, the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions sponsored on the Midway during 1940-1941 six groups of lectures, 
totaling fifty-two lectures in all. Some, and probably all, of these will be published as sepa- 
rate volumes of a “Walgreen Series” by the University of Chicago Press before the close of 
another academic year. 

Two of these series approached the problems of 1941 vertically along the road of history. 
The other four series mainly presented a horizontal treatment of issues which are vital here 
and now. In the latter class were the five lectures during the Autumn Quarter, 1940, by 
Charles E. Merriam, Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of Political Science, on the 
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meaning of democracy today, its internal and external programs, and its relation to liberty 
and equality. During the Spring Quarter, 1941, Professor John U. Nef of the Departments 
of Economics and History offered nine lectures under the general title, “The United States 
and Civilization.” In these he considered religion, ethics, and art as ends of civilized life and 
the means of its attainment through education, economic organization, and government. 

Also during the Spring Quarter, 1941, Professors Guy T. Buswell, Newton Edwards, 
Robert J. Havighurst, William C. Reavis, John Dale Russell, Mandel Sherman, Ralph W. 
Tyler, and George A. Works of the Department of Education each gave one lecture in a 
series entitled “The Functions and Responsibilities of Education in a Democracy.” These 
discussed the problems of what education has been, is, and should be in our democratic 
society; what services it does and should perform; and what responsibilities for it the Uni- 
versity should assume. 

The Federal Constitution, the political party, the press, the businessman, the farmer, 
and the wage-earner were separately considered in relation to the present goal of national 
unity in a group of six evening lectures given during the Winter and Spring quarters, 1941, 
by Professor Thomas Reed Powell of Harvard University Law School, Professor Henry F. 
Pringle of Columbia University, Herbert Agar, Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
President Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution, Dean Chris L. Christensen of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Agriculture, and Matthew Woll, a vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

During the Winter Quarter, 1941, as a background for the issues of today, Professor 
Avery Craven of the Department of History, in four lectures entitled, “Democracy in 
American Life: An Historical Approach,” traced the evolution of nineteenth-century 
thought about democracy as influenced by Thomas Jefferson, the West, the Civil War, and 
the rise of industrial capitalism. Continuing through the Autumn Quarter, 1940, and the 
Winter Quarter, 1941, a series of twenty weekly evening lectures was given by Associate 
Professor William T. Hutchinson of the Department of History. These were designed to 
analyze and interpret certain basic American political documents and the state papers of 
ten of the presidents of the United States. 

All these lectures were open both to students and to the general public. The attendance 
was gratifying, and through their early publication it is hoped that the lectures will reach 
a much larger audience. 

Believing that it is thereby making a worth-while contribution to the national defense 
program and one that harmonizes with the steady purpose of the University in times both 
of peace and of crisis, the Walgreen Foundation plans to sponsor other similar series of lec- 
tures during the coming academic year. 
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